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Putting the “I” in Spring 


Retail Lumberman, would you like a big spring business? Are 
you prepared for it? Are you doing anything to bring it about? Are 
you just going to let spring do the work, or are you ready to do a little 
work yourself? Are you welcoming spring with an “‘I will” spirit, and 
are you willing to put the “‘l’’ in spring? 


Are you suggesting repairs to your customers by making repairs 
yourself? Have you walked across the street and looked at your yard 
from the other side? Does your office need paint, your roadways 
need plank, your business need pep? Are the windows clean, the 
alleys clear? 


If you don’t sell paint, have you talked to the man who does 
about talking spring repairs and spring cleaning-up in your advertising 
and getting the editor to talk it in his editorials? That ought to sell 
more paint and more lumber and make your town a better place in 
which to live. 


Housewives are talking about house-cleaning; how about yard- 
cleaning, and town-cleaning? Put down some new floors, hang up’ 
some new doors. Get ready for screens. Don’t expect the town, or 
any house in town, to look any better than your house and yard. 


Take a shovel and clean the winter dirt off the sidewalk in front. 
Give the boys a little job picking up the odds and ends and raking up the 
rubbish around the yard. Start a clean-up campaign in your town, 
and remember that clean-up campaigns begin at home. Others will 
emulate your example. 


Spring is the retail lumberman’s opportunity. But you, yourself, 
should put the “‘l’’ in spring! 
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3-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 








One Side Clear | Two Sides Clear 




















Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs Door Panels, Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, of all descriptions. Indispensable for retail planing mill 
Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. work. 
d L b C Weed, Calif 
Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 
Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. Weed and Quality are synonymous. 


























Reservation Stock 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


Our Specialties 
This Week 


We have to offer the following: i —— es 
new list of Specials :— 





GILT EDGE STOCK 
30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M’1” No.1Common Plain Red Oak pap ae A pall > oir 
50M’1” No.1 Common Plain White Oak 100 M ft. 2x6—10' No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M’ 5/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Plain White Oak aoe ie tao 
30 M’ 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Plain White Oak Sm ty Ee--20 Mo. 1 Remnant. 
250M’1” No.1Com. & Betr. Red Gum op pa A aE ee a 
30 M’ 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Red Gum oe oe 
30 M’ 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Red Gum / 70 M ft, 2x10—-18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
25M 8/4 1st & 2nds Sap Gum +o mila 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
40 M’ 8/4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum Planing 20M ft. 2212-18" Mer, Hemlock, 
15 M’ 8/4” No. 2 Common Sap Gum chat stock 100 M ft. 1x4——8/16' Mer. Hemlock. 
i eo 
miulied. ° x ° 
Send us your inquiries and let us convince you. eye 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Tipler-G 
TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
Ip er as ros sman WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers um er O. chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 


time. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 
Green Bay, 2322's... Wisconsin The Menominee Indian Mills, 











(Watch this space) - NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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Should Simplify the Method of Issuing 
Permits 


That the railroads are almost hopelessly swamped with 

traffic far beyond the capacity of their present equip- 
nent to handle is a condition that is causing inconven- 
enee and serious loss to the lumber industry, but both 
‘ransportation officials and shippers are giving earnest 
attention to the problem and there is hope that a meas- 
ire of relief soon may be afforded. 

The issuance of permits for shipments of lumber thru 
‘inbargoed sections is not, however, bringing the relief 
hat had been hoped for from this source; largely, tho, 
‘hru the confusion attending the present method of hand- 

ng these permits. Neither traffic officials nor shippers 
seem as yet to have worked out a systematic method of 
equesting and issuing permits so as to get best results 

nd in consequence often this brings about confusion 
worse confounded. 

For example: a factory or other consumer may have 
vlaced an order with a retail dealer in the East, who in 
‘urn has placed the order with a-wholesaler and the 
wholesaler has booked the order with a mill owned or 
controlled by him, or with which he has close connections. 

The mill, anxious to make shipment promptly, imme- 
diately files a request for cars in which to make the ship- 
ment; the wholesaler, desirous of quick delivery, files 
request for a permit for these cars to come thru the 
embargo; the retailer, in an effort to hurry the shipment 
along, also files a request for a permit; and finally the 
consumer, probably a large factory with influential con- 
nections, brings its influence to bear and requests a per- 
mit to move these cars. Eager to handle the business 
satisfactorily, the railroad officials to whom the requests 
come may issue permits in each case, or else waste much 
valuable time in conducting correspondence and in in- 
vestigation to determine the merits of the requests and 
whether there are duplicates. 

How much simpler it would be if requests for per- 
mits to send lumber laden cars thru the embargo would 
be considered only when coming from the shipper direct 


and only when these requests cover shipments that ac- 
tually are ready to move. This would avoid much un- 
necessary clerical labor and confusion, would make it 
possible to expedite shipments and give more prompt 
attention to requests for permits and ease up the whole 
situation. It would avoid trouble of this kind: 

A manufacturer, looking over his order files, made 
requisition on the railroad for cars and a permit to move 
them. The railroad issued permits for twenty-three cars 
and they were supplied, but there was on hand at the 
mill actually ready for shipment a very small proportion 
of the material for which cars and a permit were asked. 
As a result the cars were not equitably distributed, per- 
mits had to be denied other shippers, possibly, because 
the records showed the limit had been reached, and there 
were trouble, confusion and delay. 

If a rule had been in effect limiting requests for 
ears and permits to the actual shipper and these only 
for material that was actually ready to move the avail- 
able car supply could have been distributed so as to 
accommodate the greatest number and the railroads 
would have known that there was actual, immediate need 
for every permit asked for. 

That the transportation lines have been wholly un- 
prepared for the tremendous traffic with which they have 
been swamped is true, but shippers should not forget 
that they, too, have been at fault in some respects, and 
this should help to bring both sides together in closer 
cooperation for the general good. 





The Object of a Convention Aptly 
Expressed 


Above the platform at the recent convention of the 
salesmen of the National Cash Register Co., at Dayton, 
Ohio, was a banner which read: 

THF OBJECT OF THIS CONVENTION IS TO TEACH EACH OTHER 

A good motto that, and one that well might be dis- 
played at every lumber convention, and followed in the 
program and the discussions with profit. 





Putting Lumber on the Map at the 
Rotary Convention 


The great convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs is to be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
June 17-21. Lumbermen thruout the country who are 
members of these allied Rotary clubs intend this year 
to put lumber on the map, and, if it is possible, to 
carry off the honors for attendance and activity. 

As is well known, the Rotary Club in each city is 
made up of one representative of each of the various 
lines of business and professional life. But this year 
ought to be a lumber year; for it so happens that the 
international president is himself a lumberman, that 
official being Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
lumber Rotarians have determined to show tke other 
Rotarians that they have not only furnished the organ- 
ization with a president but with some other timber 
of the very best kind. 

S. S. King, of Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed 
chairman of the lumber section and he has addressed 
an appeal to all lumber Rotarians in the country to 
make a special effort to be present at Atlanta. Here’s 
hoping that they will, and that lumber will be put 
on the Rotary map in no uncertain manner. 


When Soldiers in the South Turn 
Carpenters 


The construction work performed by soldiers of the 
militia and the regular army in headquarters camps is a 
subject of sufficient interest to have inspired a descriptive 
article in a recent issue of the Engineering Record, illus- 
trating and describing the mess halls that were built at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, last summer. A typical in- 
fantry regimental unit requires nineteen mess halls, six 
of size 20x36 feet, and thirteen which were of the same 
width by 64 feet long. 

In a southern location such buildings consist of a frame 
work covered up to the gable with screen wire, the gables 
being shiplap.- This sort of construction, of course, does 
not run heavily into lumber, the lumber bill for the largest 
size house running up to a little over 1,800 feet board 
measure. The type of construction is obviously of a tem- 
porary character, the upright being set into the ground, 
post fashion, and a 2x4 sill being laid directly upon the 
ground to receive.the flooring. 

A squad of thirty men working nine hours a day usually 
completes one such house daily and considerable speed 
rivalry develops among the various regiments. At one 
end of each buitding a brick incinerator is built for the 
disposal of garbage. 

A news story on page 29 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in reference to the recent purchase by the 





Government of a large quantity of lumber and other 
materials for the building of cantonments also brings 
out the fact that the work of construction is to be done 
by the soldiers, 





Arpor Day, which was introduced into the United 
States by J. Sterling Morton, a former secretary of agri- 
culture, and which has now become a national institution, 
is also observed in the Philippine Islands, and this year 
the Board of Education distributed among the Philip- 
pine children for planting 1,500 kapok trees. This is the 
tree that bears the cottony substance that is in great 
demand for the stuffing of life preservers, canoe cushions 
ete. The demand is constantly in excess of the supply 
and the United States navy is said to be in the market 
at this time for 325 tons of kapok fiber. The wood of 
the tree is soft and light and white in color, greatly re- 
sembling our cottonwood. 
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Local Enterprise Meets and Bests Ready 
Cut House Competition 


Kenosha, Wis., has conclusively demonstrated that 
the ready cut house costs more to erect than one made 
from lumber supplied by the local retailers and erected 
by local contractors. In order to solve the housing 
problem for workmen the Kenosha Homes Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Manufacturers’ Association, started to 
erect 400 good, substantial, frame homes at as low a 
cost as possible, and was almost on the point of con- 
tracting for their building with a manufacturer of 
ready cut houses and an outside contractor when citi- 
zens of Kenosha protested. The protest was led by 
Dan O. Head, of the Kenosha Lumber Co., who stoutly 
maintained that any community development plan 
should be carried thru by local labor and merchants, 
especially as it could be done fully as cheaply. To 
make good this assertion Mr. Head whipped into shape 
an organization known as the Kenosha House Building 
Co., composed of a lumber company, a real estate man 
and local contractors, and plans and estimates were 
prepared and submitted for the building of the 400 
frame houses. Regarding the plans and proposals of this 
company a representative of the manufacturers said: 
‘‘The plans and cost estimates really seemed so much 
more favorable than the propositions of the outside 
companies that the manufacturers gladly recognized 
local initiative.’’? In other words, the proposals of the 
home company were better in both quality and price 
than the best that the outside contracting firm and the 
ready cut house manufacturer could make—they ran 
from $200 to $400 for each house less than the figures 
of the outsiders, and the two outside concerns laid 
much emphasis upon the low price submitted because of 
the size of the prospective order. 

Another feature of this building plan worthy of 
careful attention is the method of financing. Gener- 
ally speaking, a workman is not able to obtain money 
from a bank with which to build a house; such a loan 
is not considered desirable. In the case of the Kenosha 
Homes Co., however, the entire situation is reversed. 
Because of the endorsment of the manufacturers back 
of the company Kenosha banks gladly agreed to ad- 
vance 65 percent of the needed money, taking as se- 
curity a first mortgage. Thus the banks find this a 
most desirable source of employing money not hereto- 
fore possible and at the same time the community is 
materially bettered. The remaining 35 percent of the 
needed money is supplied by the manufacturers, thru the 
Kenosha Homes Co., but instead of putting up the ac- 
tual cash it has been found possible to carry the obliga- 
tion by notes of the Kenosha Homes Co., endorsed by 
the manufacturers and secured by a second mortgage. 
Actually then the workmen are enabled to obtain a 
good house at a very low cost. and on easy terms; the 
banks are provided with a safe means of investing 
money; the manufacturers accomplish the desired re- 
sult without the expenditure of any money; local 
building and real estate operations are stimulated. In 
other words, everyone is benefited. 

A detailed account of this community betterment 
enterprise appears on pages 40 and 41 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The Time Is Ripe for a Tariff on 
Lumber 


Conditions have changed materially since the lumber- 
men fought their last losing fight for the retention of 
a tariff on the importation of Canadian lumber. At that 
time tariff reduction was the order of the day and our 
Government was not in special need of revenue. There 
was also the spirit of reciprocity with Canada, at least 
on this side of the border, altho the Canadian response 
to this spirit at that time, it must be confessed, was some- 
what lacking. 

At the present time our national Government is in 
need of enlarged revenues and is casting about here and 
there for sources from which to secure it. Canada is look- 
ing out for its own people by various methods that are 
to the disadvantage of our own citizens. This is, of 
course, a policy that it has a perfect right to pursue, but 
one that we also have a right to take into account in our 
consideration of the matter. Those lumbermen who oper- 
‘ate near our northern border feel especially the burden 
of this situation. Canadian supplies, and particularly 
Canadian labor, are not readily obtainable, as in the past, 
because of embargoes. 

In addition to all this, there is the Canadian‘war tax. 
This, of course, is a general tax applying to other imports 
than lumber, with a limited list of exemptions. Rough 
lumber, or lumber dressed one side which formerly could 
be sent over to Canada duty free, now pays this war tax 
of 7%, percent ad valorem, and this is added to the 
former duties upon lumber in further manufactured 
forms. A duty of 714 percent is about one dollar on 
every thirteen, and therefore would amount to a duty of 

2 a thousand feet on lumber on an invoice value of $26. 

The fact appears to be insisted upon that this war tax 
is not a tariff; yet it has all of the effects of a tariff, 
and in the latest edition of a standard compilation of the 
-customs tariffs of the world this additional tax is added 
into the duties without differentiation, precisely as tho 
it were an ordinary increase in the duties. 

It is a poor principle of reciprocity that will not work 





both ways. The United States should at once adopt a 
surtax of 744 percent ad valorem to be added to what- 
ever the tariff may have been upon various kinds of 
Canadian lumber, and those kinds also that have hitherto 
been admitted free should be made to pay this duty. 

It is true, and lumbermen will be as ready liberally to 
recognize the fact as any other portion of our citizenry, 
that Canada has had a very active and a very laudable 
part in bearing the burdens of a war that at this time 
gives every indication of becoming within a very short 
time ‘‘our fight’’ also. But it should be obvious that 
whatever contribution the United States as a nation, 
or its citizens as citizens or as business men, make to 
the cost of that great war should be made in such a way 
that they may receive proper credit for it and not thru 
the indirect method of a war tariff upon our national ex- 
ports. The theory of the Canadian Government in impos- 
ing this war tariff may be an excellent one and beyond 
criticism, but it is a theory that will hold equally well in 
the revenue policy of our own Government, which has 
found its expenses increased and its normal revenues very 


materially reduced as a result of this war. 


In view of all these things this appears to be an excel- 
lent time for those lumbermen who are interested in the 
protection of their industry to organize once more for 
the presentation of this subject upon its merits in a log- 
ical and forceful way. 





Retailers’ Customers Should Be Informed 
on Trade Matters 


Retailers of lumber must of necessity deal with all 
kinds of people; so it is not safe for them to take for 
granted that all their customers understand even the 
simplest and most primary planks in their business plat- 
forms. Much misunderstanding and some bad feeling 
continue because retailer and customer are taking directly 
opposed things for granted. 

Some time ago a farmer called upon a reputable dealer 
to buy some 2x4’s and insisted on picking them out for 
himself. The retailer was about to say he could not allow 
customers to pick over his piles when an inkling of the 
truth came to him. He told the farmer to go ahead, 
and as the latter rejected sticks the lumberman had them 
loaded on to a wagon for one of his town customers. 
This led to explanations. The farmer thought the city 
carpenters and contractors picked over the piles and 
that farmers got the culls that were left. 

This same lumberman discovered by accident that a 
few of his customers believed he was trying to take ad- 
vantage of them by sending a kind of lumber different 
from that ordered. A customer telephoned for shiplap, 
and made a tremendous fuss when it came. He thought 
he was ordering drop siding. This incident led the 
retailer to wonder how many of his customers thru 
ignorance of the common trade names of lumber had 
gotten different materials than they thought they had 
ordered, but had made the stuff do, and so had not given 
him a chance to clear up the misunderstanding. Some 
careful inquiry developed that a number of them con- 
nected the wrong names to certain kinds of lumber. 

All retailers would do well to assure themselves that 
their customers understand all the yard’s selling policies. 
It might be well at times to use the display space in the 
local papers for a review of .these policies, with brief 
explanations of them and of the mutual advantages in- 
volved. Customers are inclined to be both lazy and 
impatient, and when hitches occur they are prone to 
lay the blame on the yard. That it does not belong 
there makes no difference in the consequent loss of trade. 





National System for Vocational Educa- 


tion an Established Fact 


The Smith-Hughes bill providing Federal aid for voca- 
tional education has become a law. It appropriates ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 to be distributed among the States 
upon certain conditions, considerably resembling in de- 
tail the provision of the Weeks law granting aid to the 
various States for fire fighting purposes. About one-half 
of the total appropriation is given to agriculture, the rest 
being divided among commeree, labor and manufacturing, 
and the national board is to be composed of representa- 
tives of these four classes of industry. There are to be 
no educators upon it except the Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion. The secretaries of the Departments of Agriculture, 
of Commerce and of Labor are also to be members of the 
board, and three others are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, representing respectively manufacturing and com- 
merce, labor and agriculture, The act provides also that 
the governors of the respective States may create special 
State boards until the legislatures set up regular perma- 
nent boards where such are not already in existence. 

The effort of vocational education is, of course, to train 
growing boys and girls in the kind of knowledge which 
they will find of practical value when they enter the 
ranks of the world’s workers. It is an important forward 
step in the development of our national efficiency which 
we must secure in order to cope with that industrial 
efficiency that has been forced upon the European nations 
by the stress of war. The task is a mighty one and must 
be one of slow progress and development. A beginning 
has, however, now been made in a big national way and 
in a manner that will encourage renewed activity and 
interest in the various States of the Union. 





The Lumber Industry Will Rally to the 
Government’s Aid 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two weeks ago told of the 
splendid offer made to the Government by R. H. Down 
man, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, who as the executive head of the nationa 
organization of lumbermen offered to do anything in hi 
power to aid the Government in its preparations to mee 
the critical situation that, has arisen, even going so fa 
as to offer his personal services as an inspector of timbe 
to be used in building ships for the Government. 

At its meeting to be held in Chicago next week th 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association withou 
doubt will have under consideration suggestions as to hoy 
the manufacturers of lumber can codperate with th: 
Government in furthering its plans for preparedness 
Having been in close touch with Government officials i: 
Washington, Mr. Downman no doubt will come to thi 
meeting prepared to give to the members some idea o 
what the Government would like to have the manufac 
turers of lumber do, and will be in position to sugges 
to the executive committee the particular procedure tha 
will be necessary to put the lumber industry in the sam 
position with reference to the Government that othe: 
large industries now occupy as regards the utilization 0: 
their services and their resources. The various affiliate: 
associations undoubtedly will take up with their indi 
vidual members the recommendation that will be mad 
by the National organization to the end that there may 
be a practical working out of the plans for codperation 
with the Government. 

The lumber industry, the second largest industry i 
the United States, desires and is ready to do its full 
share in aiding the Government in this critical period. 

For the last three years thru investigations and hear 
ings held by the Federal Trade Commission the lumbe: 
trade has been prominently before the public and th 
codperation of the people has been asked in helping t 
lift the industry out of the slough of despond into whic! 
it has been forced and to place it once again upon « 
sound and satisfactory footing. The Government has 
been requested to aid the lumber industry in every wa) 
possible and thru the Federal Trade Commission, th 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce and other agencies it has indicated a disposi 
tion to go as far as possible in helping to solve th 
problems of the industry, and now the trade without 
doubt will be quick to respond to the suggestion that if 
come to the help of the Government in its hour of need 

In fact, this need for codperation and a codrdination 
of all resourees available should and no doubt will bring 
about a closer relationship between the industry and th 
Government that will prove mutually helpful, and out oi 
it all will come good not only to the lumber industry as 
a whole but to the individual members thereof. 

The lumber industry, thru its representative associa 
tions, has gone on record thru resolutions and otherwise 
as being ready to back up the administration and to aid 
the Government in every way possible in helping to main 
tain the honor and the physical welfare of the nation, 
but the time is near at hand when these resolutions mus 
be put into effect and when every member of the in 
dustry must be prepared to do his part, whatever thai 
part may be. 

It is a regrettable fact that within the last few day: 
seemingly there has arisen thruout the country an 
among members of Congress a growing sentiment agains’ 
the Government taking any action that would result in 
the United States being involved in war and against 
legislation that is proposed that will make it possible for 
the United States to guard and protect its honor as a 
nation and its integrity as a people. 

In this critical hour the duty of every citizen is appar 
ent. If the United States is to survive as a republic and 
if its traditions are to be maintai:.ed it must be prepared 
physically to fight for its rights, and only thru compul 
sory universal military training and military service car 
this be accomplished. 

With. the special session of Congress that is to conven 
within the next few days will rest the final decision 01 
this matter. Let every member of the lumber industry 
individually and collectively, bring all the influence pos 
sible to bear upon members of Congress to see that the) 
do not falter or waver, but that they press steadily for 
ward and without delay pass the necessary legislation 
that will guarantee the future peace and welfare of th 
nation. The time for quibbling and arguing has passe 
and the time for action has arrived. 

There are many ways in which the lumber industr) 
may be of assistance to the Government in making avail 
able for Governmental uses its services and its resources 
but above all it can be of assistance in this time of nee 
by presenting a solid front in favor of preparedness— 
a preparedness that can be brought about only thru uni 
versal military training and military service. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no hesitancy in pledg 
ing to the Government the support and the codperation 
of the lumber industry in every way possible in whatevei 
eventuality may arise as a result of the present worl: 
conflict. 





The Furniture .Journal has a make-up man with a 
keen sense of the eternal fitness of things. In a recent! 
issue an article headed ‘‘The Passing of the Antique’’ 
appears under ‘‘The Obituary Record.’’ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CAN SUPPLY BOXWOOD SAWDUST 


We note clipping from your paper of recent date referring 
» an inquiry for boxwood sawdust. This has been called to 
ar attention and we therefore write to advise you that we 
e supplying such sawdust, for which we are finding a very 
od market at the present time.—Frep Buck, President, 
ifkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


[It might have occurred to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


\N that a manufacturer of boxwood rules would also 
iave boxwood sawdust for sale. This address has been 


» .pplied to the original inquirer for boxwood sawdust 


for use in the jewelry trade.—EDpITOoR. ] 


PLASTIC COMPOSITIONS FROM SAWDUST 

In looking thru your journal for January we notice that you 
)ublish certain books with regard to the timber trade. We 
sve making a very large quantity of sawdust and we should 
glad to know if you publish any books which give various 
catments for making sawdust into various compressed arti- 
«es such as wood blocks for flooring or compressed sawdust 
sls or small square blocks such as are used for children’s 
icks. 

We want to know the best process for manufacturing these 
ings in order to use our sawdust up in any shape or form 
vhatsoever if it can be made into some kind of imitation 
ood. 

if you do not publish any books on this subject, could you 
ceive us the names and addresses as to where we can get such 
»formation? We get your journal regularly from friends of 
ours on this side and we have a lot of correspondence with 
vurious people in the States thru the advertisements in your 
journal, as we buy very large quantities of American timber.— 
squiry No. 67. 


S 


| The above inquiry comes from a firm of timber mer- 
‘iants in Huddersfield, England. Among the books 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN handles is one entitled 
‘Utilization of Woods Waste,’’ by Ernst Hubbard, 
being an English translation of the second revised and 
enlarged original edition, which is in German. This 
hook sells at $2 prepaid in the United States, but obvi- 
ously this English firm will not find it profitable to 
order this book from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since 
it is published in London by Seott Greenwood & Son, 
publishers of the Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 

This book has a very complete description of a num- 
her of formulae and processes for the manufacture of 
wood plastie from sawdust. Some of these processes 
use a water soluble binder while others use a binder in 
the soluble form that is afterward rendered insoluble 
by special treatment. Others use a binder that is 
insoluble thruout. This book also describes a large 
number of other methods in which sawdust may be uti- 
lized, as in the manufacture of oxalic acid, the briquet- 
ting of sawdust for fuel ete. This is a very interesting 
book and one that should have wider study in the 
United States by those who are interested in introdue- 
ing processes for the utilization of woods waste.— 
KDITOR. } 


WHAT IS MERCHANTABLE TIMBER? 

Our company recently purchased a small block of something 
ke 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of yellow pine stumpage from 
local parties and this deed provided that we should have all 
iie merchantable timber now standing, lying and growing. 

As the matter stands it is a question of what might be 
determined merchantable timber. This question has possibly 

me up among others and would like to have you advise what 
might be construed as merchantable. 

for your information, will state that our plant here is 
‘quipped with circular and gang and we have heretofore cut 
siuff as small as 6 inches in diameter; in fact, we consider 
aiything that would make a 1x3 strip as merchantable. 


| The above inquiry comes from Florida. Merchantable 
imber is a trade term that has been more or less in the 
vurts but that does not appear to have received a thoro 
vid comprehensive definition in any of the decisions 
vailable at this time. There is a new book in hand for 
‘view at the present time, ‘‘The Essentials of American 
‘imber Law,’’ by Kinney, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, which has two references in its index to merchant- 
le timber, but in neither case is the term defined. In 
ie of these cases (Lee Lumber Co. vs. Hotard, 1221la 
0, 48 So. 286) the court held that the words ‘‘all mer- 
iantable timber’’ are definite enough to pass title at 
uce, “Tt is then only necessary to determine which trees 
ere actually merchantable, and parol evidence is admissi- 
e in the taking of this determination. ’’ 

This would apparently leave the determination of the 
efinition of the term to local custom. In general, how- 
ver, it may be said that merchantable timber consists 
f trees that will produce merchantable logs. A mer- 
iantable tree will probably be still merchantable even 
' but one log of merchantable quality may be secured 
rom it, if so situated that the cost of selling is not too 
reat to warrant the recovery of that one log. 

What, then, is a merchantable log? Inasmuch as logs 
re themselves direct commodities of commerce, it might 
e held in those sections where logs are often bought and 
ld as such that a merchantable log is one that has an 
:ctual value in the market. It is a log that can be sold— 
perhaps not at the highest price, but at some price. 

In ‘*Law for Lumbermen,’’ published by the AMER- 
‘AN LUMBERMAN in 1902 (and now out of print), one 
ase is quoted where the buyer of merchantable logs at- 
iempted to have them defined in terms of merchantable 
‘umber, The term ‘‘merchantable lumber’’ in that sec- 
‘ion at that time meant log run with the wide culls out. 
The buyer’s contention was that the log should be so 
svaled that the amount of the scale could be recovered 
‘rom the log in merchantable lumber excluding the mill 
culls. The court did not uphold this view.. In the re- 
view of this case, however, the following language occurs: 

All the witnesses were agreed that a merchantable log was 
one that would make sufficient lumber to make it profitable 
io take it to the mill and have it made into lumber. And the 
trial judge instructed the jury that in his opinion a merchant- 
«ble log was such a log as would be worth taking off the land 
'o be converted into lumber of various grades to be sold at 


some market price. But whether a merchantable log might 
contain culls, and whether or not it should be so scaled that 
its product would be merchantable lumber exclusive of the 
mill culls, the judge left it for the jury to say, under the 
evidence, and the jury apparently thought that such a log 
might contain mill culls. 


The case here referred to is that of Gordon vs. Cleve- 
land Sawmill & Lumber Co. (82 Northwestern Reporter 
230). In that case the sale of the logs was at a certain 
price per thousand feet, measured Scribner rule, with 
allowance for defects. The inquiry now under discussion 
would appear to refer to a case where the timber upon 
certain lands was purchased for a lump sum instead of 
at a price per thousand feet for the merchantable timber. 
Under such a contract the buyer would naturally be in- 
clined to take smaller trees than otherwise, since such 
additional timber does not increase in any way the 
amount that he must pay under the purchase contract. 
It may be that these were not the circumstances of the 
sale and yet this might be inferred from the facts stated. 

However that may be, the fact that the mill that bought 
this particular lot of timber might be willing to attempt 
to make a profit upon the manufacture of logs of as small 
a diameter as six inches would hardly control. As a 
matter of fact, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not be- 
lieve that as small a log as that was ever put thru a 
sawmill anywhere at a profit unless it were of some ex- 
ceptionally valuable species of timber, Exhaustive 
studies by the Forest Service recently show that a Wis- 
consin mill cutting maple, which is a wood of higher value 
than southern pine, was actually losing money on logs 
sawed of diameters less than 16 inches. In sawmills 
operations upon the St. Croix River at one time logs were 
brought in that produced but a single 2x4 scantling, or 
perhaps two, but eareful cost studies revealed that these 
logs represented an actual and very considerable loss, 
even with no allowance for stumpage. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN doubts very much whether it would be pos- 
sible to establish a profitable lumber manufacturing 
operation anywhere under the most favorable conditions 
if it were confined to a log supply, no matter how abun- 
dant, that was limited to 10-inch diameter or under, in 
southern pines. 

These considerations, however, do not actually deter- 
mine the definition of either merchantable logs or mer- 
chantable timber. If it is the common policy of the saw- 
mills in that region to cut trees into logs and saw them 
into lumber down to 6 inches in diameter, whether from 
their own timber holdings or from purchased timber, the 
courts would probably hold this to be the controlling cus- 
tom establishing for that locality the definition of the 
merchantable tree and the merchantable log. If, how- 
ever, some other is the usual diameter limit, that also 
would control.—EDITor. ] 





TIMBER FIRE INSURANCE 

I am desirous of procuring the address of a fire insurance 
company that carries standing timber risks with a view of 
inducing them to enter the New Mexico field. I believe there 
is not such a company licensed to do business in New Mexico. 
If you know of a good company doing that kind of business in 
New Mexico, or which you think might be induced to enter 
the field, and will kindly give me its address, it will be greatly 
appreciated. 


[Business in the insurance of standing timber against 
fire has thus far been extremely limited. The London 
Lloyds has written some insurance of this sort in 
Canada on separate limited tracts and on excess loss 
only, the insured bearing all losses below this limit. 
The Phoenix Insurance Co., of London, is writing some 
insurance upon green, standing timber in Oregon and 
Washington under certain restrictions with a line limit 
of $17,500 in any one area. 

As far as is known no insurance of this sort is avail- 
able in any part of the South or Southwest.—EbpirTor. | 


HABITAT OF SITKA SPRUCE 

Kindly inform me thru.your Query and Comment Depart- 
ment where Sitka spruce grows.—J. E. Winery, Potlatch, 
Idaho. 

[Sitka spruce, or tideland spruce, grows along the coast 
from Alaska south in a narrow, unbroken strip thru 
British Columbia, Washington and Oregon to the extreme 
northwestern corner.of California, being found also upon 
the coast islands.—EDIrTor. ] 

CONTROLLING HUMIDITY IN WOODWORKING 
FACTORIES 


There are a number of manufacturers of wooden products 
that have their plants equipped with humidifying and humid- 
ity controlling devices. This is particularly true in the manu- 
facture of piano cases, where very satisfactory results have 
been secured. 

We should be interested to get in communication with the 
company who has written to you and learn their exact needs 
and conditions, so that we can advise them of our ability to 
supply them with apparatus to meet their needs. 

The apparatus required is somewhat elaborate and is of such 
high grade and refinement that very uniform conditions of 
humidity and temperature can be maintained uniformly 
thruout the heating season, and thruout the entire year if 
the requirements demand this and if they are willing to go to 
the expense necessary to accomplish the results.—B. F. 
STURTEVANT Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. - 





{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its issue of 
March 17 an inquiry on this subject from a large manu- 
facturing institution that desired to turn out its wooden 
products in a controlled condition of moisture contents 
and for that purpose desired to maintain a regulated 
humidity in its factory during the manufacturing proce- 
esses. In the comment upon this inquiry it was stated 
that it would be referred to the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
as recognized experts in this field. The above reply has 
been received and is published for the information of 
the general publie and has also been referred to the 
original inquirer.—EDIToR. | 





ACTION NEEDED RATHER THAN INVESTIGA- 
TION 


We believe that a country that can produce 1,000,000 
automobiles or better in a single year is capable of turning 
out 100,000 box cars and enough added motive equipment 
to overcome the present car situation and traffic congestion 
inside of ninety days if the country applies itself to the 
task. 

If it is a possible thing to commandeer plants for Govy- 
ernment purposes during war periods it should be possible 
to take them over in economic crises such as the present for 
the purpose of alleviating traffic conditions. 

We believe that there is no hope held out for a relief of 
the car situation for the next six months. Conditions are 
steadily worse. And you know the lumber business is only 
one line that is flat on its back under present conditions. 

Another sixty days of this kind of congestion means that 
a good many factories will have to close, with consequent 
hardships on the workingmen and everyone else. 

Even if some of the present car companies had to hold up 
on war contracts for the time we should have equipment to 
do business. 

My proposition is to make the equipment, turn it over to 
the railroads as Government property, and loan, lease or 
sell it to them later. 

And. it would not cost us any more to do this than it 
would to appropriate several hundred thousands of dollars 
for a useless investigation with the accompanying loss of 
millions of dollars in time and labor thruout the country. 

Our motto in this United States has always been “We 
can”; it is now changed to “We will investigate.” In the 
meantime the country and its business can go to pot for the 
next eight or nine months. 

Further, we would like to see a record of any investiga- 
tion that ever accomplished any results anyway.—A. BE. 
DARLING LUMBER Co., Big Rapids, Mich. 

[In some more autocratic form of government it might 
be possible to secure such a remedy for the present block- 
ade of our transportation facilities as is suggested in the 
above inquiry, but under a democratic form of govern- 
ment it would require a greater emergency than the 
present to secure such action, at least in times of peace. 
As a measure of military necessity in times of war such 


action as is here suggested would probably be brought 
about.—EDITOor. ] 





MORE ABOUT THAT COMPLAINT ADJUSTMENT 


I observe in your ‘‘Vox Popper” column a communication 
from F. H. Adams relative to method of handling complaints 
etc. All lumbermen who have suffered similarly are no doubt 
much interested. No doubt all lumbermen, more or less, suffer 
from shipments of unmerchantable lumber. 

I recall that a number of years ago we quit ordering from 
a prominent mill because they would “farm out” orders to 
smaller and inefficient mills. The traveling salesman, after 
several years, made an appeal to us that if we would again 
give them some orders he would personally see that all ship- 
ments should come from one of their two mills, which always 
made good grades and shipped only dry stock. A pleasant 
business relation was resumed and the salesman got an order 
nearly every time he called. An order was placed for a car 
of No. 1 shiplap. The car arrived. It was only a No. 2. 
We did not want a car of No. 2, nor any part of it, as we had 
plenty, but concluded we had better take it, and so unloaded 
it. The adjuster nosed around a. while and said he thought 
about $8 or $10 deduction was enough. We asked he call it 
No. 2. After some more aggravating correspondence and end- 
less discussion we told them to send whatever credit they 
desired, and we would pay it, which we did. We also told 
the salesman he would get no more orders. Just recently a 
ear of heavy dimension, which we always like to have dry 
and bright, came in green as a gourd. Had to be all stuck 
up and had to be classed as No. 2, which our trade does not 
want. We asked for a credit memorandum on the basis of 
No. 2 prices. It was refused. 

In the future we shall refuse to unload such cars at any 
price. All lumbermen should apply this drastic remedy a few 
times and while the remedy would create a disturbance for 
a while yet the mills would then stop shipping material which 
was in bad condition. 5 

We have purchased cypress for many years. Never in that 
time have we ever had any claim of any kind. The cypress 
manufacturers have character in the execution of their con- 
tracts and deserve the confidence of the trade. 

The real cure for the evil is to refuse to receive a car which 
is not up to grade in any respect or which is‘in an unmer- 
chantable condition, such as being green etc. 

But perhaps some one who is interested on the other side 
may say: “He has given only an ex parte statement. Let us 
hear from the other side, and besides such drastic steps are 
unnecessary.” 

Then let me suggest this: Suppose that every member of 
the lumber associations in the State sends a duplicate of 
every complaint made to G. W. Jones, our State secretary, for 
the term of a year; let them be collated and an unbiased 
statement made of the firms which have complaints of their 
service, the number of dealers reporting out of the total 
number engaged, and the number of times each member has 
resorted to complaint. Also let wholesalers report to him. 
This statement would be interesting and perhaps be of benefit 
to both the local dealer as relating to wholesalers, and to 
wholesalers also as relating to any dealers who: are making 
unreasonable claims, if there are any, and we must admit 
that there may be some unfair dealers. 

The report, or the result of it, would cause the scamps in 
both classes to take warning and would effect a good purpose. 
Certainly the yellow pine men can do what the cypress men 
are doing. There is no reason that a deal involving $500 or 
more, representing @ sale of a car of lumber, shall not be fair 
to both parties. Many dealers tolerate impositions because 
they have an unreascning horror of a law suit, and pay, ac- 
cepting the situation as one of the problems of the lumber 
business. This should not be. “Be sure you are right and 
then go ahead” and stand your ground. 


|The above communication comes from a prominent 
Illinois lumber retailer. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not here publish his name, altho it is quite probable 
that he would not make any objection to its use. At any 
rate, it is a rather vigorous statement of the retailer’s 
side of the question and it now appears time that the 
wholesale or sawmill fraternity should be heard from. 
The columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are an open 
forum for free discussion of all such important lumber 
subjects—EbITor.] ~ 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The trend of business is the same as for the last 
month; the volume of current transactions is large and 
very encouraging but future buying is marked by strong 
conservatism, due partly to the vast amount of heavy 
future buying some time ago and partly to lack of 
knowledge of just what will result from the internation- 
al situation. Collections thruout the country are satis- 
factory and the same is true of Canada, tho money is 
not so easy to collect as it was six weeks ago. Milder 
weather has increased the volume of building, with 
an attendant increase in the demand for lumber from 
the consumer. The arrival of spring growing weather 
also has brought out many reports concerning damage 
suffered by the winter wheat. Unquestionably there 
has been considerable damage from winter killing and 
the best authorities agree that the damage from this 
source is above normal. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the planting of winter wheat was above nor- 


mal and also that the possible loss may be 
made up by the increased planting of spring 
wheat, concerning the progress of which reports 
are very encouraging. Another factor that is 


of interest in this connection is that Argentina has 
placed a prohibition on the exportation of grain or 
flour and that the outlook for the corn crop in that 
country is poor. Since the announcement by the rail- 
roads that an application for an increase in rates of 
from 10 to 15 percent will be made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission railroad stocks have exhibited 
a healthy upward movement. This is taken to indi- 
cate that in the opinion of large investors and bankers 
the petition for an increase is likely to be granted. 
Large business men who are planning ahead exhibit 
more concern over the certainty of an increasing labor 
shortage than anything else. In fact, the labor short- 
age bids fair to be extremely severe when full summer 
activities are in full swing, especially as it is neces- 
sary to aggravate this shortage by the training of 
an army. 
* * * 

With milder spring weather reports from the eastern 
parts of the country indicate a slight improvement in 
the car supply, but so far no appreciable improvement 
has been noticed in the lumber man- 
ufacturing regions. Shipments 
showed a slight decrease from south- 
ern pine territory, a slight increase 
from the western pine manufacturing districts and _re- 
mained about the same from the west Coast, while 
from the manufacturing districts located near the con- 
suming markets the shipments showed some increase. 
Railroad officials refuse to be pinned down to any 
definite statements regarding the time when a better 
supply of cars may be expected, a reluctance to make 
statements that is probably attributable to a lack of 
knowledge as to when any improvements may be looked 
for. Embargoes still are numerous and troublesome. 

* * * 


CAR 
CONDITIONS 


The Federal Shipping Board has decided that the need 
for vessels may best be supplied by standardizing the 
construction of wooden vessels and is now conducting 

an extensive investigation of the 
GOVERNMENT plant facilities of the lumber manu- 


ACTIVITIES facturers in all sections of the coun- 
try. Lumbermen and lumber asso- 
ciations are actively codperating and the result 


be that the wooden shipbuild- 
ing industry will be still further stimulated 
and consequently the market for lumber suit- 
able for this purpose will increase rapidly. Even 
plants a considerable distance in the interior will be 
called upon to help and probably many parts of ves- 
sels can be worked up outside of the shipyards and 
shipped in a knocked down condition. The Govern- 
ment will also need quantities of lumber for barrack 
construction and it is more than probable that before 
long the market will be stimulated still further by de- 
mand from this source. Airplanes are much needed 
by both the army and navy. The spruce manufac- 
turers found a wonderful market for clear spruce suit- 
able for airplane construction in Europe and there is 
every reason to believe that a similar market will de- 
velop in this country. A number of hardwoods are in 
much demand for the same class of construction, among 
them being walnut, mahogany and hickory. 

* * * 


The full cargo steamer market continues exceedingly 
strong, with an urgent demand for vessels to United 
Kingdom, French and Italian ports. Consequently 

rates are buoyant, especially as the 
EXPORT demand for tonnage to neutral ports 
SITUATION is also brisk. Insurance rates are 
high. Practically the same condi- 
tions prevail in the sailing vessel market. The 
strength of rates may well be judged from the fact 
that a schooner was chartered this week at $52 from 
the Gulf to the River Plate. The English prohibition 
of imports still has not been fully defined, but the im- 
pression is growing that imports will be cut down 
greatly until the war is over. One English authority 
writes: ‘‘For pitch pine it is difficult to find an ef- 
fective substitute. It is of course on this American 
wood that the greatest saving of tonnage can be ef- 
fected and despite the usefulness of spruce and pitch 
pine we fear we shall have to be content with much 
reduced supplies this season.’’ Restrictions on the im- 
portation of some hardwoods into Liverpool were re- 
cently lifted temporarily and at present lumbermen 
and consumers are actively soliciting that the pro- 
hibition on the import of maple planks, wagon oak 
planks, poplar planks and other similar woods be tem- 
porarily lifted. The export of United States woods 
to other countries is in many cases above the normal 
demand. It is doubtful, however, if the increased de- 
mand-from these sources will make up for the loss from 
the United Kingdom market. The ship building in- 


undoubtedly will 


dustry in this country will use a great deal of lum- 
ber of the class exported and so the decline of this 
market probably will not be felt very seriously. 

* * * 


The week witnessed heavy buying of southern yellow 
pine, so the orders booked were far in excess of the 
shipments or cut. A number of manufacturers also 

withdrew price lists and substituted 


SOUTHERN new ones listing higher prices. In 
YELLOW fact, mills in some sections are re- 
PINE ceiving orders with the prices left 


off, the instructions being to fill in 
the prices if shipment can be made. Railroad business 
is picking up and as the railroads manage to furnish 
the cars needed to take care of this class of orders 
manufacturers are welcoming them. The demand from 
the railroads is for all classes of yellow pine from 1-inch 
car material to heavy bridge timbers. Paving block 
stock is also in greater demand and prices are firm with 
an upward tendency. Yard stock of all workings is in 
increasing demand and retailers in the winter wheat 
sections are beginning to stock up for late spring trade. 
Some concerns have withdrawn from the market, stating 
that with sixty days’ business on the books and no 
relief from the car shortage or the embargoes in sight 
it is impossible to take on any more orders. Another 
feature that has a retarding influence is the growing 
scarcity of negro labor. Despite slightly less produc- 
tion than for the preceding week production exceeded 
shipments. Reports from 149 mills show that produc- 
tion was 84,737,464 feet, shipments 83,750,346 feet and 
orders 107,956,956 feet. Normal production for this 
group of mills is slightly in excess of 100,000,000 feet. 
Orders received were over 24,000,000 feet in excess 
of shipments and consequently the balance of unshipped 
orders now totals over 810,000,000 feet. Thus if no new 
orders were received and the same supply of cars ob- 
tainable as for the last week it would take the south- 
ern pine manufacturers ten weeks to dispose of business 
now booked. Production, broadly speaking, has only 
been slightly in excess of shipments ever since the first 
of the year so that actual stocks have not increased in 
proportion to the increase in the volume of unshipped 
orders. 

* * * 

The demand for hardwoods of all species continues 
very strong and as a consequence prices are firm, with 
an upward tendency. In the southern districts sub- 

ject to floods the danger from high 
HARDWOODS~ water seems to be about past and 
manufacturers feel much encouraged. 
Heavy snows in the northern districts have caused a 
cessation of winter logging operations. The snow, 
however, is melting rapidly and sawing on a greater 
seale is starting. It is probable that summer logging 
will be conducted on a much larger scale than usually. 
In many markets, and especially those in the embar- 
goed eastern districts, prices are almost entirely con- 
tingent upon ability to deliver. For example, in the 
Boston (Mass.) district reports indicate that $10 above 
the list is obtainable for inch red or sap birch if imme- 
diate delivery can be made. Flooring is in active de- 
mand and the call for all grades and species of 
hardwoods suitable for building is increasing. Hard- 
wood lumbermen are also making estimates of the 
amount of lumber that can be supplied to the ship build- 
ing industry and the demand from this source is grow- 
ing, especially for white oak. The increasing demand 
for oak of all kinds shows the strength of the market. 
For once both the buyers and sellers of hardwood are 
united on the only complaint heard—inability to get 
shipments thru to destination in sufficient volume to 
supply the demand. 

* * 

The market for all cedar products is very strong. 
Red cedar shingles are in much request, especially now 
that the spring building activities are well under way 

in the warmer sections of the coun- 


SHINGLES, try. White cedar, Maine red cedar, 
LATH, — cypress, redwood and all other spe- 
CEDAR cies of shingles are selling well in 
PRODUCTS all markets. Lath for plastering 


purposes, furring strips and patent 
lath also find an excellent market. Dry plaster lath, 
well manufactured to full thickness, are in much re- 
quest along the north Atlantic coast. There has been 
a marked curtailment in the production of red cedar 
shingles because of lack of storage facilities pending 
shipment. Bevel siding of all kinds is in increasing 
request from retail lumbermen and prices are very firm. 
The pole and post business is moving forward at a 
brisk pace despite the early season and stocks in some 
sections are said to be depleted already. Certainly 
prices are excellent and for such items as round white 
cedar posts sellers obtain a premium. 

* * * 


Due to the piling up of orders in excess of ability to 
secure cars in which to make shipments some of the 
cypress manufacturers have withdrawn from the mar- 

ket, while others report that stocks 


CYPRESS, are so badly broken that they are 
WHITE virtually out of the market. The 
PINE demand is increasing as the spring 


weather has started the retail trade 


‘ to buying. The demand from factories continues heavy 


and more and more cypress is called for in the eastern 
market to take the place of white pine, which it is im- 
possible to obtain because of the traffic conditions. 
Prices are firm and advances were recently made on 
many items. Stocks of northern white pine were never 
so badly broken as they are just now, despite the fact 
that only a small proportion of the orders possible to 
book have been accepted. Stocks in the Inland Empire, 
Oregon and California are in better shape, but consider- 
able picking is necessary to fill diversified orders. The 


demand is greater than the supply and snow storms in 
the West. have delayed the opening of piles, so that 
shipments were restricted not only by the car shortage 
but by the weather. 

* * * 

Export demand for spruce holds up well and with 
the probable demand from the United States Govern 
ment for the better grades the market should becom: 
even stronger. In the eastern mar 
kets the demand for ordinary build 
ing purposes is improving and price: 
are firm with a rising tendency. In 
the West the market for both hemlock and spruce suit 
able for box manufacturing is strong, especially a: 
fishermen are making preparations for a large catcl 
of salmon this spring. Hemlock stocks are scarce, but 
buyers seem able to unearth sufficient stock to cause 
considerable activity. The demand from retailers in- 
creases and as a shortage of other woods becomes 
more and more evident in the territory immediately 
contiguous to the hemlock manufacturing centers th: 
call for hemlock grows stronger. Prices have showr 
no recession and, in fact, have taken on added strength: 
during the last week. Hemlock bark is in great de 
mand and the peel being less than usual this spring 
has still further stimulated the market. 

* * * 


Some little relief is being experienced in the North 
Carolina pine market by the granting of special per- 
mits for the movement of urgently needed lumber thru 

embargoed territory, but so few per- 


SPRUCE, 
HEMLOCK 


NORTH mits are granted that the situation 
CAROLINA is far from satisfactory. Better re- 
PINE sults are expected from the modifica- 


tion of the permit plan whereby only 
the shippers may apply for permits. This permit system 
applies to all woods, but as the North Carolina pine 
mills are located nearer the affected sections than 
other pine manufacturers it is natural that the first 
benefits should be felt in the market for this wood. 
Practically all items are in such active demand that 
to pick out any grades that are in better demand than 
others is difficult. The volume of orders held up well, 
altho they were in smaller lots than during the previous 
week. Bonuses are freely given wherever prompt de- 
livery can be guaranteed and the entire market shows 
a tendency to advance. Despite the enforced cur- 
tailment in shipments the production has also been 
restricted by both weather and labor shortage. In 
fact, manufacturers have orders booked for more lum- 
ber than is in shipping condition in most cases. 

* * * 


Thruout the Inland Empire, Oregon and California 
active preparations are under way to get the sawmills 
in proper shape to begin sawing as soon as the weather 

: will allow. The Inland Empire has 
WESTERN suffered from some recent heavy 
PINES snows, but the warm weather has 
now set in and much attention is 
given to getting the necessary crews together. Labor 
is scarce and indications are that there will be consid- 
erable trouble with the I. W. W.’s on the spring log 
drives and later in the summer logging camps and at 
sawmills. On the other hand, the demand from all 
of the consuming districts promises to be very good 
this spring. <A great deal of development will be done 
in eastern Montana, the Dakotas and the other con- 
suming sections stretching south to the Mexican bor- 
der. Demand in California also promises to assume 
large proportions before long. Prices are firm. Re- 
ports from thirty mills indicate that orders on hand 
were still futher increased. Several of the big mills 
began cutting once more and a slight increase in the 
volume of shipments was made. The figures in round 
numbers for this group show that orders received to- 
taled 19,100,000 feet, shipments 13,900,000 feet and 
production 11,400,000 feet. 

* * * 

The Douglas fir market shows little change from that 
of last week. Many of the large manufacturers con- 
tinue to refuse business pending an improvement in the 

car situation, so that altho efforts 
DOUGLAS FIR, were made to curtail the volume of 
REDWOOD orders taken they once more exceed- 
ed the shipments. Practically no 
improvement was noticed in the car situation. Ship- 
ments and production were just about the same as for 
the preceding week and manufacturers are getting des- 
perate with about 18,000 cars ordered and no possibil- 
ity of making shipments. Their situation is some- 
what similar to that of the traveler who dies from 
thirst in the desert, but before whose eyes a mirage 
continually shows pools of water. The demand for 
fir keeps getting better and better. For example, a 
great deal of development work is planned in the 
Wyoming oil district this summer and oil well timbers 
will be in great demand as well as lumber for other 
purposes connected with the development of oil fields. 
In fact, conservative and well informed authorities 
predict that the Wyoming oil district will rival the 
Oklahoma field. This naturally means that the Coast, 
the Inland Empire and the redwood manufacturers will 
all get a chance at business from this source. Of the 
offshore business that with the Hawaiian Islands is 
very good and is almost 100 percent better than it was 
at this time last year. Prices are firm in both the do- 
mestic and offshore markets. The demand from Cali- 
fornia is not very active just now but is expected to 
pick up soon, as the crop prospects are excellent and 
the southern part of the State is very prosperous. The 
domestic demand for redwood is strong in all territories 
and especially in the middle West. The export trade 


is fair, with the best demand coming from South Amer- 
ica. Thick stock suitable for tank construction is in 
great demand and very satisfactory prices are ob- 
tained. The price situation is firm. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


General business, while continuing to show a very 
‘arge volume, appears to be hesitating pending definite 
‘evelopment regarding our international situation. It 
can not be said exactly to be marking time for the 
reason that it is too active and is making a little prog- 
oss, but the pace has been reduced to a point where 
progress is scarcely perceptible and naturally this is 
‘rying to the business man who is accustomed to push- 
ing ahead. 

The most trying moment in military operation comes 
«t a time when the troops are held in reserve but 
within range of the enemy’s gun and await only the 
ommand to go to the firing line. Military experts tell 
that that is the moment that tests men’s endurance. 
Just so in the business world. The most trying period 
is that of watchful waiting, pending some important 
cevelopments that we are firmly convinced must sooner 
or later take place. - 

The entire business community, from the banker to 
the men who handle the materials or hew the timber 
in the woods, is keyed up with the expectation that 
this country will be plunged into war with Germany. 
Yet pending some definite declaration all that can be 
done is to conserve our resources, proceed with caution 
and await developments. From a financial point of 
view the country has never been in a stronger position, 
yet the analysis of our banking statistics indicates that 
we have absorbed too large a portion of the new gold 
that came to us, in our every day business transactions. 

There is nothing in the situation that need cause 
apprehension, but the tremendous increase in our loans 
leads to the belief that there must be some readjust- 
ment before war with Germany, or any other first class 
power, proceeds many months. The absorption of a gov- 
ernmental loan which undoubtedly will reach close to $5,- 
000,000,000 is no light undertaking. That it will go 
there is not a scintilla of doubt. No other nation on 
the face of the earth has credit with the investor so 
good as that of the United States. The best evidence 
of this is the fact that this country for years has been 
able to borrow on its Government bonds at the lowest 
rate of interest of any country in the world. Even 
Great Britain in normal times paid a higher rate of 
interest on its bonds than did our Government. It is 
true that there was an artificial stimulant in the Amer- 
ican situation found in the fact that the United States 
Government bonds were utilized as a basis for our 
banking currency. Stimulated by that fact, naturally, 
there has always been a demand for United States 
Government bonds. 

In the present situation the credit of the American 
Government reflects the wise policy of the past. This 
is one of the few governments that ever made any 
attempts to pay the principal on their public debt and 
retire a part of- their bond issue. There is another 
feature in connection with the American situation that 


is worthy of comment. We are now equipped with a scien- 
tific banking and currency system, altho we are still ham- 
pered with the old form of banking currency, giving us a 
dual form of bank circulating media, composed of bond 
secured notes as well as Federal Reserve notes, based 
upon gold. The handicap of this combination mani- 
fested itself during the great influx of gold during 
1916 and resulted in some degree of inflation. 

Necessarily, this inflation will be an impediment to 
a continuous business expansion without some readjust- 
ment, but whatever readjustment takes place will come 
gradually and without disturbance, and it is doubtful 
if the business community will realize just when it 
takes place. In fact, some of this readjustment is now 
taking place as the hesitation manifesting itself in the 
business world together with the policy of conserva- 
tism results in the contraction of loans. 

Much as we may dislike this, it is necessary to con- 
sider the possibilities of war. In fact, it now seems 
rather a probability, judging from the active prepara- 
tions now going on under the direction of Washington, 
the mobilization of troops, and the reconvening of Con- 
gress in extraordinary session. In the event of war, it 
is necessary that we inform ourselves of what is likely 
to be our part in the great European conflict, because 
of its bearing upon our own industries and our own 
business life. 

War at best is not pleasant to contemplate, nor can 
it be considered in any way a profitable venture. It is 
one of those developments that grow out of human 
selfishness, that must be endured and met with de- 
termination. That this country has endeavored to 
avoid being drawn into the European conflict is too 
well known for more than passing comment. In the 
very nature of things it has seemed self-evident that 
if the European war lasted for two or three years the 
American Government could scarcely avoid being in- 
volved in some form. 

The introduction of the submarine in the warfare on 
the high seas raised international questions that were 
difficult to handle and were fraught with grave possi- 
bilities. Germany’s desperation probably forced her 
to abandon the old policy adopted after the sinking 
of the Lusitania and to decide upon unrestricted war- 
fare against neutral as well as belligerent shipping. 

President Wilson’s attitude and determination to 
adhere strictly to international customs and law re- 
sulted in the breach in the diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, Germany proceeding with her sub- 
marine warfare and the sinking of American ships and 
sailors without warning. The American Government 
armed her merchant marine and instructed them to 
sink submarines without warning. This is the situa- 
tion at the moment, and business men generally await 
the outcome. Already American vessels have been sent 
to the bottom in violation of international law as enun- 


ciated by President Wilson. The sinking of a sub- 
marine by an American merchantman probably will 
prove the climax and then the period of waiting and 
uncertainty will end. 

Meantime, the business of preparing this country for 
defensive or aggressive warfare involves the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars and the use of a very large 
amount of various kinds of materials, and the employ- 
ment of all classes of labor. Patriotic efforts to re- 
strict the profits to be made by corporations and others 
out of Government contracts, in preparation for war, 
are commendable. But it is doubtful if this develop- 
ment will materially change things. 

Canada has reaped an enormous profit from the war 
orders received from the Allies, as also has the United 
States. The solution that usually comes from this sort 
of thing is that the Government reimburses itself by a 
tax on excess profits. 

Just now this country finds itself in a very similar 
position to that which confronted Great Britain at the 
outbreak of the European war in 1914. Great Britain 
had the largest navy in the world but its army was 
scarcely sufficient to police within its own borders. It 
had unlimited credit and resources and a banking system 
that commanded the admiration of the world. It de- 
volved on Great Britain to utilize the navy in its fullest 
power in making effective the blockading of German 
ports and to finance the needs of the Entente Allies. In 
the present situation, in the event of war between this 
country and Germany; our unprepared condition for 
military operations other than defensive would make 
it necessary to rely on our navy, which in efficiency 
outranks any in the world and in size is at least fourth, 
for active operations against the enemy. But it is very 
probable that we will be called upon to contribute. lib- 
erally in munitions, supplies and credit to France or 
Great Britain, or both. It has been proposed that this 
Government make a loan of $1,000,000,000 at the lowest 
possible rate, issuing United States bonds, and that the 
proceeds be turned over to France ‘in exchange for 
French Government bonds bearing a similar rate ef 
interest. Some bankers have even gone further in 
saying that the contribution should be turned over 
without any return and simply charged to expense. 

This is simply mentioned to indicate to some extent 
some of the problems that confront this country. War 
financing is expensive and involves a burden in various 
forms of taxation. While business may reflect the re- 
sults of the artificial stimulation of war demands, yet 
with the United States as an active participant in the 
conflict there comes to its people the necessity of bearing 
a very large share of the expense of the prosecution 
of the war. This must be reckoned with sooner or later 
and is a factor in determining the future course of busi- 
ness. It does not call for stagnation or for apprehension, 
but simply for conservatism by business men. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


The House of Representatives of Rhode Island has passed 
® resolution indorsing universal obligatory military and naval 
training, 

It is now feared that the total loss of life resulting from 
the recent Indiana storm will reach between two and three 
hundred, 


During February seventy-two vessels of 37,004 tons were 
built in the United States shipyards. In January, ninety- 
nine ships of 73,509 tons were completed, and in December, 
cighty-seven of 37,886 tons were built. There were no ves- 

‘ls completed for foreigners during the month. Great Brit- 

in has ordered thirty-two vessels to be constructed in this 
ountry. 


One million citizens of New York City have signed a pledge 
{ loyalty to the President which has been circulated by the 
mayor’s committee on national defense. 


A “can’t strike” law has been introduced in the Minnesota 
gislature. 


The Illinois Senate has gone on record for universal 
ilitary training. 


The Illinois legislature is about to appropriate $1,000,000 
‘or the defense of the commonwealth, none of this money to 
» used except after a declaration of war against the United 
‘tates or by a declaration of war against a foreign country, 
r the pooclumnation by Congress that a state of war already 
‘ists. 

The Nebraska senate has passed a prohibition bill. The 
corgia legislature kas passed a ‘‘bone dry” bill which now 
aits only the signature of the governor. 


The New York legislature has gone on record in favor of 
niversal military training. 


This country has made a gift to France of a statue of 
»braham Lincoln, which is to be conspicuously placed in the 
ty of Paris. 

Great Britain is calling for the services of 5,000 skilled 
merican farmers. 

Citizenship is to be denied to 250 alien Chicago saloon- 
cepers, the court holding that saloon keepers who have ever 
isobeyed the Sunday closing law, even before the law was 
uforced, are not law-abiding individuals. 


Po class of 183 midshipmen has been graduated from Annap- 
“ ¢ 


Reports are current that a cure for infantile paralysis has 
een perfectd by Drs. Rosenow, Towne and Wheeler, of the 
‘ochester Foundation, of Rochester, Minn. 

Chicago’s militia has entrained to leave Chicago to protect 
»ublie works somewhere within Illinois’ boundaries. 


A total of 10,914 aliens, 80 percent of them of German or 
\ustrian birth, have applied for first citizenship papers in 
“hicago since Feb, 1. , 

Pittsburgh’s payroll amounts to $1,000,000 a day. 

The manufacturing capital of the South is now nearly 60 
vercent of that of the-entire country in 1899. 

_ According to data compiled from various sources’ by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of 

pbs a oak ponents during 1916 was 3,328, as compared with 
’ n 4 


A large insurance company has just issued statistics to 


. 


prove its claim that out of 100 men of average health at the 
age of 25, fifty-four will be dependent upon relatives, friends 
or charity when 65 years old, thirty-six will be dead, five will 
still be earning their daily bread, four will be wealthy and 
one rich. 


Washington 


Germany has defaulted upon the payment of the loan for 
$10,000,000 which it floated in the United States. The Ger- 
man loan matures April 1, and as the Berlin Government can 
riot get the gold to the United States to meet it, it has asked 
for a year’s extension. 

American relief workers in Belgium and Brand Whitlock, 
American Minister, have been formally withdrawn from 
Belgium, according to an announcement made by the State 
Department. : 


It is now definitely known that President Wilson, upon the 
recommendations of Secretary of War Baker, will urge Con- 
gress to pass immediately a law requiring universal military 
training in accordance with the plan of the general staff. 

Two hundred men are wanted by the United States navy 
to serve in the aviation corps. 


German-American Crisis 


On March 23 the American steamer Healdton was sunk by 
a German submarine and thirty-four of the passengers, of 
whom seven were Arrericans, were either killed or drowned. 
The Healdton was unarmed, was not in the socalled “war 
zone’ and was sunk without warning. Fifteen thousand 
citizens of New York City of every political creed in mass 
meeting called for war against Germany and assured the 
President of their support in any defensive measures he 
adopts. A similar meeting is planned to be held in Chicago. 
All the arsenals of the United States are operating on a war 
basis. Because of the numerous rumors of mediation between 
the United States and Germany, President Wilson has made 
it known that he will reject all mediation proposals unless 
Germany abandons its ruthless U-boat war. On March 25 the 
President called into the Federal service 12,000 State troops 
of the Atlantic seaboard. In addition three regiments of the 
Illinois national guard and one each in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana and three in California have been ordered 
to mobilize at full war strength. The President has also 
directed that the authorized enlisted strength of the navy be 
increased to 87,000. Secretary Daniels has wired all the 
newspapers of the country urging their editorial codperation 
in boosting enlistment. The Administration’s attention is 
again being most ser‘ously directed to the activities of Ger- 
man agents in Mexico, German reservists continue to pour 
into Mexico. German radio stations with power sufficient to 
send overseas messages are being erected in Mexico. An un- 
usually heavy guard will be kept along the border. In re- 
sponse to Germany's desire to have the agreements of 1799 
and- 1828 reaffirmed or extended, the State Department noti- 
fied Berlin that Germany’s gross violations of outstanding 
treaties had abrogated them, so that the guarantees of rights 
for the Kaiser’s subjects here. no longer existed. However, 
the Government does not intend, in spite of that, to intern 
Germans except for plots against the b 
offenses. The Navy Department has revealed the fact that 
the American line steamship St. Louis, the first armed Amer- 
ican merchantman to depart for Europe, has arrived at its 
destination in defiance of the Prussian submarine decree. 
Recruiting is going on thruout the country. It is under- 


stood that in connection with a declaration of war or that 
a state of war already exists between this country and Ger- 


nited States or other - 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


many, the plan of the administration is that a complete pro- 
gram of harmonious coéperation but not an alliance with the 
entente allies shall be formulated by negotiations with these 
governments already in progress; that the navy shall be 
employed to fight submarines and to patrol American waters 
under a plan which will release allied naval units from duty 
on this side of the Atlantic; that free facilities for the float- 
ing of loans by the allies shall be accorded, and eventually a 
large loan or an outright contribution for war purposes will 
be made by the American Government to the enemies of Ger- 
many ; that the chief object, in the event of hostilities, in the 
initial stage shall be to produce and transport food and war 
munitions needed by the Allies. 


FOREIGN 


Thirty thousands cases of smallpox rage in Germany and 
the disease is spreading, according to the speech of Socialist 
Deputy Hoffmann in the Reichstag, received by the State 
Department at Washington. ‘The speech showed a far more 
distressing situation in Germany than many reports thus far 
reaching the outer world. 


Great Britain has formally recognized the new provisional 
Government in Russia. The United States was the first 
nation to take this action. One notable outeome of the 
Russian revolution is the granting of full suffrage to women. 

From Switzerland comes the information, declared to be 
absolutely reliable, that peace terms that would be laid down 
by Germany at this time are the restoration of the territory 
it occupies at the present time except the mining district, in 
exchange for a channel port—Calais or Dunkirk—and an 
indemnity of $3,000,000,000. ‘Territorial integrity and the 
sovereignty of Belgium would be restored on condition that 
Belgium would not be allowed to maintain a national army 
and that Germany would be permitted to garrison Namur, 
Liege and Antwerp perpetually, and Germany must be given 
control of the Belgian railroads and ports and be favorably 
treated in an economic treaty. 

England is about to place liquor traffic under State control. 


Great Britain, none too well fed itself, supplies one-fifth of 
the provisions distributed by the Commission for Rellef in 
Belgium. 

Two Jewish attorneys have been appointed members of the 
Russian Senate and of the Supreme Court by the new regime. 
—— = the first Jews who ever obtained a seat in a Russian 
tribunal. 


Germany has again offered Russia a separate peace accord- 
ing to dispatches from Amsterdam. 


Oil companies in Tampico, Mexico, oil fields, have dismissed 
2,000 German employees. 


The grand dukes and royal princes of Russia have formally 
associated themselves with the new regime, and have turned 
over to the new Government their official wealth—their hold- 
ings of crown lands and other State grants. 

The Government of Argentina has placed an embargo on 
shipments of wheat. 

The House of Commons of the English parliament ex- 
pressed its approval of legislation granting the vote to women 
by a majority. of 279 votes. 


The British army in Palestine has defeated a Turkish army 
of 20,000 men, capturing 900 men, including a general. 


Fr Japanese battle cruiser has been sunk by a German 
er, 
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WOOD BLOCKS’ PRACTICABILITY FURTHER RECOGNIZED 


Bridge Work Demands Its Use—Laid in Train Sheds 
to Withstand Heavy Traffic 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—One of the finest bridges 
in the city, crossing the Lake Washington Canal water- 
way, is the new Fremont Bridge. This bridge is just 
about completed and its floor is being laid according to 
the latest specifications for such work. The sub-floor is of 
creosoted 4x12 Douglas fir lumber laid transversely. On 
top of this 2x12 creosoted Douglas fir is laid longitudin- 
ally. The surface is then laid of creosoted wood blocks. 

Another indication of the growth and popularity of 
creosoted wood block paving is the contract recently made 
for paving the train sheds of the Oregon-Washington sta- 
tion in this city. This is Seattle’s newest passenger sta- 
tion and the one where the ‘‘ Shasta Limited’’ of the Ore- 
gon ‘Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.’s line and 
the ‘‘Olympian’’ and ‘‘Columbian’’ of the Milwaukee, 
three of the Coast’s crack limited passenger trains, use as 
a terminal. The platforms in this shed will be 20 feet 
wide and 650 feet long. The object in paviag the sheds 
with wood blocks is to get a pavement that will withstand 
great wear where trucks are crossing over it continuously 
and heavy baggage is being loaded, and also to secure a 
pavement that will eliminate as much noise as possible, 
thereby adding to the comfort of passengers, especially 
those in sleepers at night. . 


PROTEST REBIDDING ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—As has been announced 
in these columns recently, the Alaska Engineering Com- 
mission at its offices in Seattle opened bids for approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 feet of material for the Alaska Rail- 
way. The lowest bidders for the total amount were Dant 
& Russell, of Portland, Ore. The next lowest bidder was 
J. M. Farrell, of Seattle. The delivery offered by Dant & 
Russell was f. a. s. docks on Columbia and Willamette 
rivers, while the Farrell bid was for delivery at docks in 
Everett, Wash. Altho the Dant & Russell 
bial was the lowest there was some ques- 





this force will be increased to about 600 by the time the 
Kirby contract is filled. 

Officers of the Lone Star Ship Building Co. are: 
George B. Leighton, Boston, president; Walston H. 
Brown, New York, vice president; H. M. Brooks, jr., 
New York, treasurer; James H. Bailey, New York, sec- 
retary. Duncan, Young & Co., of New York, are the 
consulting engineers for the concern. McKee Duncan 
is here with President Leighton laying out the site 
for the shipyard. 


SCHOONER TO BE A SOUTHEASTERN PRODUCT 


Yellow Pine to Be Used Thruout Except for Masts 
and Spars 





JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., March 26.—The accompanying 
illustration shows a schooner now building at Jackson- 
ville, to be launched June 1. Several lumbermen in this 
neck of the woods are inter- 
ested in the Hillyer, Sper- 
ring, Dunn Co., which is 
building this vessel. The 
schooner is the first of sev- 
eral vessels of a similar type 
which will be built at this 
shipyard. Vessels of this 
type are being built at sev- 
eral points on the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasts. 

The length of this schoon- 
er is 200 feet, with a beam 
7 of 36 feet and a depth of 15 
i feet. Its hull is constructed 
of Georgia and Florida yel- 
low pine, with live oak ‘‘knuckles’’ plentifully scattered 
about its ribs. It will have a gross tonnage of 708 tons, 
with a dead weight carrying capacity of 1,100 tons. It 
will carry 650 feet of lumber. There are 400,000 feet of 
yellow pine in its hull. 

The three masts and spars are to be of Oregon fir. 
These huge timbers, 85 feet long, came to Jacksonville 





OREGON 
MAST OF SCHOONER 





tion in the minds of the Government offi- 
cials as to which would be the most ad- 
vantageous as there would be considerable 
additional transportation charge for ship- 
ping from Columbia and Willamette rivers 
over Puget Sound loading. However, all 
bids were rejected and the Government 
asked for a new bid, cutting the amount 
of lumber required down to 5,000,000 feet. 
This was done, it is said, because of lack 
of funds to buy a larger amount at this 
time. The new specifications call for de- 
livery at Seattle harbor. 

Among the bidders on the second re- 
quirement the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
bid was the lowest, altho it specified de- 
livery at docks in Everett. The lowest 
bidder specifying delivery at Seattle docks 
was J. M. Farrell, of this city. The con- 
tract has not yet been awarded, but the 
case has been sent on to W. C, Edes, chair- 
man of the Alaska Engineering Commis- 
sion, and the commission. itself in Wash- 
ington will award the contract. : 

In the meantime Oregon lumbermen 
have entered vigorous protest and have 
taken the matter up with their representa- 
tives in Congress, asserting that the Ore- 
gon lumbermen are being discriminated 
against by the Government and that as the 
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Dant & Russell bid on the original amount 
was the lowest and was bid for the full 
amount or a part thereof, they should be 
awarded the contract without the second bid being called 
for. The matter has been taken up thru the Commercial 
Club of Portland, Ore., and it demands specification for 
loading either on Puget Sound or Columbia River. C. E. 
Dole, purchasing agent for the commission, with head- 
quarters in Seattle, refused to be quoted in the matter, 
or to say anything in reply to the great amount of 
criticism heaped on his office by Portland lumbermen. 
He says he is simply an agent of the commission and the 
matter has been reported to the commission, with all the 


facts in the ease. 
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NEW SHIPYARD TO LOCATE AT BEAUMONT 


Beaumont, Tex., March 26.—After inspecting avail- 
able shipyard sites all along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, the Lone Star Ship Building Co., composed of 
eastern capitalists and having an authorized capital of 
$2,000,000, has selected Beaumont as the location for 
its plant. The deal has been pending for months but 
was held secret until Saturday, when George B. Leigh- 
ton, of Boston, president of the company, arrived in 
this city. ; 

B. Frank Bonner, vice president and general mana- 
ger of the Kirby Lumber Co., conferred with Mr. Leigh- 
ton Saturday and after the conference the statement 
was given out that the Lone Star concern had leased 
for a period of years a tract of fifteen-acres of land 
fronting the Neches River and only. three blocks from 
the center of the business district. The entire site 
will be utilized and a plant costing approximately 
$100,000 will be built. The company will start with a 
contract for six four-masted schooners, which will be 
built for the Kirby Lumber Company at a cost of $150,- 
000 each. They will be built entirely of yellow pine 
lumber and timber and will be equipped with auxiliary 
engines. The material will be purchased from the 
Kirby Lumber Co. As soon as these boats are built, 
Mr. Leighton. said Saturday, he expects to construct 
four more schooners for the Kirby company. The ship- 
yard will give employment to 200 men at the start and 


WOODEN SCHOONER BUILDING AT JACKSONVILLE, 


loaded on three flat cars and are now being rounded into 
shape by expert adznien. In the same shipyard two ocean- 
going barges are being built, 235 feet long and with 
40-foot beams. All of the dead flats are built of yellow 
pine and all of the inns are built of oak. These barges 
will be three masted, of the ball-head, topless schooner 
rig. Each will have a carrying capacity of 1,250,000 feet. 





ADVERTISING NORTH CAROLINA PINE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association is advertising its excellent wood exten- 
sively in this territory, using the daily press as the 
medium. Accompanied by an attractive drawing of a 
panelled room and open stairway, the following ad- 
vertisement appeared in the Sunday Globe this week: 


BEAUTIFUL WOODWORK 
You will find more woodwork today in homes of all classes 
than ever before. Walls are panelled, ceilings are beamed, 
floors are bare and polished, built-in features are everywhere. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
Here is a wood at moderate price which gives unbeatable re- 
sults. It has the most beautiful grain of all pines, and ac- 
cepts stains and enamels in strictly first-class manner. You 
should have our “Book of Interiors,” showing in full colors 
the woodwork in many fine homes. Also our ‘Home Builder's 
Book” which covers the subject generally. Both free, 
North Carolina Pine Association 
33 Bank of Commerce Building 
Norfolk, Va. 





APPOINTED TRAFFIC MANAGER OF LARGE COMPANY 


Boeauusa, La., March 26.—The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. has appointed R. D. Moore as traffic manager, 
the appointment to become effective April 1. Mr. Moore 
is a railroad man of high standing, having been in the 
service of several southern lines in the traffic depart- 
ments, his last position being that of general freight 
agent of the Mississippi Central Railroad. 





TO BE LAUNCHED JUNE 1 


INLAND EMPIRE PEOPLE MAKE A BIG PURCHASE 


Buy Timber, Railroad ‘and Flume —.Insured a Big 
White Pine Supply 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 24.—The recent purchase by 
the St. Maries Lumber Co., well known manufacturer of 
Idaho and western white pine lumber at St. Maries, Ida. 
of a tract of timber, flume, railroad and logging equip 
ment from the Mica Creek Timber Co. is of considerable 
importance in lumber circles in the Inland Empire. Thi 
Mica Creek Timber Co. is owned by O’Neil & Irvine, o1 
Spokane and the Wintons of Minneapolis, the latter being 
heavily interested in the Rose Lake Lumber Co., Ros 
Lake, Ida., and in other western and southern lumber ani 
timber concerns. William Kroll, of Spokane, formerly ot 
Kenton, Mich., where for many years he was at the heac 
of the Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Co., is president of the St. 
Maries Lumber Co., which has one of the most up-to-date 
plants in the West. The purchase includes the holdings 
of the Mica Creek Timber Co., amounting to 85,000,00( 
feet of timber, of which 70 percent is Idaho white pine. 
It also included ten miles of flume, from the timber to the 
St. Joe River, for the purpose of bringing down the logs; 
one and one-quarter miles of logging railroad, together 
with four or five million feet of logs already cut and on 
the ground; five camps fully equipped with donkey en- 
gines, and everything that goes for active logging opera 
tions. 

The purchase price was $425,000, of which $125,000 
was for the improvements. The purchase carries with 
it a possibility of handling over 200,000,000 feet of addi- 
tional timber that can be only gotten out in the flumes 
and also includes a contract with the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., to flume out for it 
50,000,000 feet of its timber at $1.25 a thousand feet. 
The St. Maries Lumber Co. has also arranged to log and 
bring out over this flume for its mill at St. Maries 150,- 
000,000 feet of timber belonging to the Milwaukee Land 
Co., a subsidiary of the Milwaukee Railroad. This last 
named tract of timber also runs about 70 percent white 

pine. The entire deal means the supply- 
, ing of the St. Maries Lumber Co. for 
many years with an ample stock of Idaho 
white pine logs for its plant at St. Maries. 
The flume empties into the St. Joe River 
a few miles above St. Maries, and the logs 
are driven down the river to the mill. Mr. 
Kroll says that plans are being made to 
operate the plant day and night this year, 
making a season’s cut in the neighborhood 
of 50,000,000 feet, largely Idaho white 
pine. 


GROWS AS SHIPBUILDING CENTER 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—Seattle 
continues to grow in importance as a ship- 
building center. In fact, the growth is so 
rapid that her own citizens have little idea 
of its magnitude. Contracts are now held 
by Seattle shipbuilders for more than 
$76,000,000 worth of vessels. This total 
was passed last week when the Seattle 
Construction & Dry Dock Co. seeured a 
contract for two scout cruisers for the 
United States Navy at a total cost of 
$12,000,000. 
comparatively a small factor as a ship- 
building community. Now it is one of the 
important shipbuilding centers of the 
United States. The Seattle Construction 
& Dry Dock Co. alone has orders for $35,- 
000,000 worth of vessels, seven of which 
are war vessels. Its Navy Department 
contracts aggregate $19,500,000. Other 
companies holding important contracts for the build- 
ing of ships are the Skinner-Eddy Corporation, the 
Ames Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., J. F. Duthie & Co., 
Capt. John L. Anderson, the Washington Shipping Cor- 
poration, the Alaska Pacific Navigation Co,, and other 
concerns. It is interesting to note that of the forty-three 
big steel steamships which form the bulk of the contracts, 
twenty-one are for Scandinavian interests, fifteen for 
British interests, and only seven for American companies. 


WILL FIGHT CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, March 26.—Several months ago men- 
tion was made in these columns of a contest between 
the city of Norwood, a suburb of Cincinnati, and the 
Dexter Lumber Co. over the attempt of the authori- 
ties to condemn a strip thru the property used by the 
Dexter company for street purposes. The company re- 
sisted and two referenda were taken, both of which, 
in spite of the well organized fight made by President 
T. J. MeFarlan, went against the company by small 
majorities. 

Then the city council authorized a bond issue of 
$25,000 to compensate the lumber company, but Mr. 
MeFarlan fought the condemnation proceedings in the 
local court and Saturday recovered a verdict for $25,- 
775 against the city. This being more than the face of 
the bond issue it will be necessary for the city to hold 
another referendum, and as the lumber company de- 
sires to hold its present location, everything possible 
will be done to defeat the proposal. Should the refer- 
endum carry again then the company will protest the 
condemnation verdict in the higher court, having al- 
ready entered notice of appeal. 











THE APPLICATION of paint or varnish in furniture fac- 
tories is now largely done by spray machines instead of 
by brushing or dipping processes. Box manufacturers 
are also taking up this idea for fancy boxes on which 
more or less of a finish is required. Such boxes are piled 
upon a revolving table and sprayed while the table turns. 


Only a year ago Seattle was > 
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FREIGHT CAR BUYING SHOWS COMPARATIVE GAIN 


March Transactions Heavier Than Those of February 


—Railroad Orders in Detail 


Freight car buying this month has been heavier than in 
ebruary, altho considerably under the figures for Janu- 
iry. March contracts call for 8,500 cars, against 13,800 
n January and 6,200 in February. That there has not 
een an absolute cessation of buying in view of unsatis- 
actory prices and deliveries is remarkable and shows 
nost distinctly that there is great need for cars. If 
nereased rates are granted, sustaining the purchasing 
ower of the railroads, unprecedented prosperity for the 
ar building industry is predicted. 

The Chicago & North Western Railway has ordered 
1,000 steel underframe gondola cars from the American 
‘ar & Foundry Co. The Norfolk Southern Railroad is 
raving 500 gondola cars reconstructed into 40-ton box 
ars. The work has been equally divided between the 
\it. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co. and the American 
‘ar & Foundry Co. Nearly as much lumber will be re- 
juired as for new cars. The center member of these cars 
vill be of steel and some steel will be used in the ends, 
»ut they will be practically wooden cars. The Southern 
Railway is preparing to build 750 refrigerator cars at 
the Lenoir Car Works plant. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway is reported to be 
negotiating for 300 refrigerator cars, The Colorado & 
Wyoming Railway is in the market for 200 steel car 
odies. The American Car & Foundry Co., according to 
‘rade gossip, has submitted to a St. Louis railroad or 
private car line a proposition on 1,000 refrigerator cars. 





CREOSOTED FIR STAVE PIPE GAINS POPULARITY 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 24.—Creosoted Douglas fir 
stave pipe is rapidly coming to the front as a very 
important product of Seattle. The Pacific Creosoting 
Co., of this city, has perfected a new process for treat- 
ing pipe staves and the Pacific Coast Pipe Co. is mar- 
ing installations of treated as well as untreated pipe 
in all parts of the United States. There 


Mr, Whiting has connections with large lumber con- 
cerns at St. Clair, Mich., and Philadelphia, Pa., as well 
as his local interests in western North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS LARGE ARMY CONTRACTS 


Erection of Texas Cantonments Calls for Much Lum- 


ber—The Successful Bidders 





Fort Sam Houston, Tex., March 22.—Colonel Harry 
L. Rogers, chief quartermaster of the southern depart- 
ment of the United States army, with headquarters 
here, has awarded the contracts for supplying lumber 
and other materials for the erection of cantonments 
for regular troops that are stationed upon the border at 
a total amount of $310,000. The bids for these ma- 
terials were opened several weeks ago but it was not 
until very recently that the appropriation was avail- 
able for the building of the cantonments and the 
awarding of the contracts was therefore delayed. 
Particular interest is centered in these contracts for 
the reason of the unusually large number of bids that 
came from lumber concerns and building material 
dealers generally, the total number of bids being 101. 
The contracts were distributed among twenty-six com- 
panies and firms. The contracts involved only the 
purchase of the material and have nothing to do with 
the erection of the buildings. 

The cantonments are to be located at Brownsville, 
Laredo, Eagle Pass, Del Rio, San Benito, Mercedes, 
Mex.; Columbus and Hachita, N. M., and Nogales and 
Yuma, Ariz. The concerns receiving the contracts and 
the materials that they are to furnish follow: 

Eagle Pass Lumber Co. will deliver glass, putty and lum- 
ber to Brownsville, Eagle Pass and Del Rio. S. T. Castle- 
man, of Louisville, Ky., has contracts for wall board exclu- 
sively to El Paso, Brownsville, San Benito, Mercedes, Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, Del Rio, Columbus, Hachita, N. M., Nogales, 
Ariz., and Yuma, Ariz. Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, lumber to El Paso, San Benito and Columbus, N. M.; 
Hendrie & Molthof€ Manufacturing & Supply Co., of Denver, 

Colo., roofing to El Paso and Del Rio; J. D. Halstead Lumber 


WORK OF MADISON LABORATORY PROVED PRACTICAL 


Its Graduates Secure High Places—Many in Demand 
for Other Fields of Labor 


MapIson, WIs., March 28.—Friends of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory here are commenting 
on the fact that when the resignation of Director Edward 
F. Weiss takes effect on April 1 the laboratory will have 
lost a total of seven men within the last twelve or four- 
teen months. Each of these men held responsible posi- 
tions and resigned in order to engage in commercial work 
in which the theories developed in the laboratory might 
be put to practical application. This illustrates the fact 
that the Madison institution is a practical, industrial lab- 
oratory and not a mere research bureau in which plans 
are made which never can be materialized. ‘ 

When Mr. Weiss leaves the Forest Serviee on April 1 
he will enter the chemical engineering laboratories of the 
C. F. Burgess Co., an organization which controls and 
operates manufacturing plants and deals not only with 
research development, but also with shop practice, cost 
accounting, the management of labor, and other factors 
necessary to industrial success. Mr. Weiss’s work will be 
in connection with the more profitable utilization of 
wood and timber. 

It can not be asserted that the work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory is merely unpractical ‘‘highbrow’’ 
research if trouble is taken to note what the men are 
doing who left the laboratory. F. W. Kressman, who 
resigned from the Forest Service a few months ago, is 
general manager of the alcohol plant of the Standard 
Lesee Corporation, Fullerton, La. This concern is the 
largest plant in the country manufacturing grain alcohol 
from sawmill waste. John Thickens is now general man- 
ager of the pulp and paper department of the Bathhurst 
Lumber Co., Bathhurst, Can. While with the Forest 
Service he had charge of the Wausau laboratory and 
was engaged in experiments on the making of ground 
wood pulp from little used Wisconsin species, He re- 
signed before the plant closed. 

R. C. Palmer is director of the Newport Turpentine & 
Resin Co., of Pensacola, Fla., one of the most successful 

plants in the world for the utilization of 








are two particular features to be looked 
into in the process of creosoting pipe 
staves. First, the treatment must not 
change the original size and shape of 
the stave, and second, the strength of 
the steve must not be affected. Pipe 
staves treated by the company’s new 
process have shown by tests their ability 
to withstand band pressure which exceeds 
that of the untreated stave. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that a dry stave has 
greater band resisting qualities than a 
creen or wet stave. In creosoting the 
staves, the moisture is driven out and the 
treatment prevents absorption, which ac- 
counts for the greater band resisting 
strength shown in the treated staves. 
There are many fine points to be con- 
sidered in treating this special material. 
If the stave were filled full of creosote oil 
no moisture at all could enter it, and it 
would not swell enough to make a tight 
pipe. Therefore the treatment must have 
« balaneed ratio of oil content. This has 
heen worked out by the Pacific Creosot- 
ing Co., and this company is now manu- 
facturing creosoted staves which the pipe 
company weaves into pipes that are now 
ffered on the market. It was determined by many 
tests before placing these pipes on the market that the 
stave could be treated without losing anything in the 
way of shape, size or strength, and that the water 
‘lowing thru the pipe would not taste of oil. 

Machine banded pipe is made in all sizes from 2 to 
’4 inches, and continuous stave pipe is made in any 
liameter from 16 inches up. The largest pipe to be 
made of Douglas fir staves to date is 14 feet in diam- 
eter. This pipe is being built by the Pacific Coast 
Pipe Co., of Seattle, at Great Falls, Mont., for the 
Montana Power Co. 

The accompanying cut shows some 6-inch, machine 
banded, ereosoted Douglas fir pipe in stock by the 
Pacifie Coast Pipe Co. It will be noted that the ends 
f the pipe are turned out for the purpose of making 
« hub and cap water-tight joint. 





OFFER SUBSTANTIAL HELP TO GOVERNMENT 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 29.—All the resources of the 
jumbermen of western North Carolina will be placed at 
the disposal of the Government in case of war, and pri- 
vate contracts will be given second consideration in the 
event the Government needs anything in the lumber or 
timber line. This is the assurance sent by Secretary 
George L. Forester, of the Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association, to the Federal Shipping Board, in 
answer to an inquiry from that body. 

The Shipping Board sought information on the ques- 
tion of securing wooden ships for use to replace iron 
steamers pressed into Government service, and was 
promptly informed that W. S. Whiting, of Elizabethtown, 
Tenn., and Asheville, I. H. Detty, of Charleston, 8S. C., 
and numerous other leading lumbermen of this section 
would be in a position to supply ships or parts of ships 
if the demand should come. 

Mr. Forester pointed out that in the event of the Gov- 
ernment’s deciding on a standardized ship, the parts of 
which could be built at various points and sent to some 
central shipping yard to be assembled, the lumbermen of 
this section could supply parts almost without number, 
as the hardwood resources of this district are the largest 
in the country. 
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MACHINE BANDED CREOSOTED WOOD STAVE WATER PIPE 


Co., of Phoenix, Ariz., lumber to Nogales; McMurry Lumber 
Co., of Houston, Tex., screen wire, lumber, doors, lime, brick 
and sand to Mercedes; Baltimore Roofing & Asbestos Manu- 
facturing Co., of Houston, Tex., roofing to Brownsville; G. 
Weisbaum Co., of San Francisco, lumber to Columbus; W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, lumber to El Paso; 
Hines Lumber & Coa), Co., of El Paso, lumber to El Paso; 
Krakauer, Zork & Moyes, of El Paso, nails to El Paso and 
Hachita, N. M.; El Paso Brick Co., brick. to El Paso and 
Columbus; South Texas Lumber Co., of San Benito, screen 
wire and lumber to San Benito; Frontier Lumber Co., of 
Brownsville, nails, doors, sash and brick to Brownsville; El 
Paso Sash & Door Co., glass, putty, doors, windows, sash and 
lumber to Hachita, N. M., and El Paso; Sullivan & Forbes, 
of Portland, Ore., lumber to Hachita, N. M.; Sunset Brick 
& Tile Co., of Gonzales, brick to Laredo; Del Rio Lumber 
Co., lumber to Del Rio; Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, 
windows, sash and doors to Laredo; Tryon & Carter, of Hous- 
ton, lumber to Laredo; A. L. De Mund, Yuma, Ariz., nails, 
hardware, doors, glass, screens and putty to Yuma; Roy & 
Titcomb, lumber etc. to Nogales; Moursen-Dunnegan-Ryan 
Co., of El Paso, flues, thimbles, nails, to El Paso, Co- 
lumbus and Hachita, N, M.; Continental Lumber Co., of Hous- 
ton, lumber to El Paso. F 

Plans have been prepared in the office of the chief 
quartermaster for types of cantonments which will be 
suitable for comfort during all seasons. These plans 
provide for sheltering enlisted men in well lighted, 
heated and ventilated barracks buildings. Officers 
are to be provided for in small bungalows. Three or 
four types are to be used for this purpose, varying 
with the rank of the officer. Comfortable buildings 
on a community plan are to be constructed for officers 
of junior rank or for officers without families. The 
camps are to be constructed in such a way, it is de- 
clared, as to add materially to the appearance of the 
community in “which they are located. In fact, they 
will resemble little settlements of neat and well-con! 
structed homes. 


Materials only are to be purchased and none of the 
work is to be done by the contractors. The actual work 
of construction will be done to a great extent by 
troops, with the assistance of such skilled help as 
may be necessary, and the supervision and direction 
of the work at the various camps will be under the 
direction of the quartermaster’s department. It is 
understood that the contracts specify that the lumber 
and materials must be delivered direct to the location 
for the camps and not to the district, merely, in 
which the camps are to be constructed. 





stumps for the production of turpentine, 
resin ete. Sidney Wells, formerly assistant 
section chief of the pulp-and paper de- 
partment of the laboratory, is now assist- 
ant chemist of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., of West Point, Va., a concern 
engaged in the making of Kraft paper. 
O. L. E. Webber resigned from the lab- 
oratory in order to become superintendent 
of the Watab Paper Co,, which operates 
a large paper mill at Sartell, Minn. 
Robert E. Prince, formerly assistant en- 
gineer in forest products, tendered his 
resignation some months ago to enter the 
employ of the Adams & Elting Co., of 
Chicago, prominent manufacturers of 
paints and varnishes, for whom he is 
doing research and development work. 

The nature of the positions now being 
held by these men formerly connected with 
the laboratory is abundant proof of the 
fact that the work of the institution should 
mean something to every lumberman. 
Each one of the men has met extraordinary 
success in applying to industrial enterprise 
the theories developed while in the Forest 
Service. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE MAKERS BUY CUT-OVER LANDS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 26.—A new source of demand 
for ¢ut-over lands in the Mississippi delta is reported. 
It comes from the manufacturers of automobile tire 
fabrics who use long staple cotton and who show a 
disposition to insure a steady supply by buying delta 
cut-over lands and raising their own cotton thereon. 
Officials of the Southern Alluvial Land Association 
report that one firm has purchased 10,000 acres of such 
lands and that still another is in the market for 20,000 
acres. The high prices of Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
tons and the cutting off of imports of Egyptian by 
the British Government are largely responsible for the 
fact that manufacturers of automobile tire fabrics have 
turned their attention to the purchase of cut-over lands 
for the raising of the necessary long staple cotton. The 
movement in this direction is expected to assume im- 
portant proportions in the course of time as it has been 
proved that the long staple cottons grown in the delta 
regions of the Mississippi and Arkansas are admirably 
suited, on account of their tensile strength and wearing 
qualities, for use in tire manufacture. 


CONFERS ON ADVANCES IN WASTE WOOD UTILIZATION 


MADISON, WIs., March 28.—H. S. Betts of the Wood 
Waste Exchange, Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 
has been spending several days at the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory here in conference with 
investigators to determine the recent advances in wood 
utilization made at the laboratory. Mr. Betts reports 
that the work of the Wood Waste Exchange is broaden- 
ing rapidly and that.the Government has a list of 500 
firms which it aids in disposing of waste lumber. The 
list is classified and states the kind and amount of waste 
which is on hand. The exchange has another list of 
manufacturers who can profitably utilize certain kinds 
of waste. In addition to this the exchange suggests 
profitable uses of mill wastes to lumbermen and also to 
woodworking factories. By coéperating with the For- 
est Products Laboratory the exchange is often in a posi- 
tion to suggest improvements in the utilization of waste 
and to show the manufacturer how he can save money 
by using a substitute. 
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Cutting Hardwoods With a View to Economy 





In your great ‘‘preparedness’’ schemes have you ever 
thought that the day will come when it will be a national 
offense to waste hardwoods? I put this question in all 
seriousness. The day is coming when timber merchants 
and sawmillers will begin to ask whether they are getting 
all they can out of their timber. It is true that they 
asked themselves that question about thirty years ago and 
came to the conclusion that the circular was taking away 
more wood than it should, and immediately thruout 
the States and Canada the circular was discarded for 
the band saw. Quite right, too, for the big circular 
is a wood waster and a power consumer, and its right 
place is in the limbo of other antequated items. Of 
course the circular is useful at times, but it wastes 
timber and only those who make sawdust have good words 
to say for it. Considerable figuring has been done on the 
added savings of a band log mill over that of circular 
saw and the conclusion has been, and is, that the circular 
saw wasted an enormous quantity of wood more than the 
band saw; so the circular was discarded, and rightly 
too. But I believe that you have not done away with 
the waste factor in sawing hardwoods. This may sur- 
prise most of you, but I will prove my case. 

The other day I bought some oak boards—in England, 
of course. I had expected some beech logs by rail, but 
owing to military necessities my logs were shunted on to 
a siding and I had to wait for my timber. I went to a 
timber merchant in the outskirts of London, who has a 
stock of about $1,250,000 worth of hardwoods. This is a 
rough estimate on my part. I did not take stock of what 
he had, but judging from the number of piles and stacks 
of valuable hardwoods, my estimate is probably under 
instead of over the correct figure. I had a long conver- 
sation with the foreman of the yard, and he showed 
me over the premises. What struck me most was that 
half the stock was English sawn, the other half American 
sawn. The American sawn stuff was birch, whitewood, 
ash and oak, red and white. This was principally stand- 
ing up, being boards from % inch up to 3 inch planks. 
The bulk of the stock was 1 inch and 1% inch boards. 
I wanted some 1%4 inch boards, free from knots and 
suitable for bending purposes, so a good many boards 
were handled before I was suited. What struck me most 
was the variation in the sizes of the boards. Some would 
hold up 114 inch but a great number were either that size 
at one end of the board, and 4 inch or %& inch thicker at 
the other end, or else fully 4% inch thicker than the proper 
size. That is, the 114 inch would hold up to 1% inch and 
the 1 inch boards 1% inch. Only occasionally could I 
find a board of the right size and only a few that were 
undersized. 

When those old sawmillers and timber merchants 
figured and found that a band saw would save at least 
1% inch at every cut, did they take into consideration the 
fact that the sawn boards would be an % inch thicker 
than the proper size? I do not for one moment suppose 
that they took that into their consideration. I expect 
then, as now, the surfaces of the boards were such that 
they had to be cut at least 4% inch thicker then they 
should be to allow for the dressing down to the proper 
size. The extra \% inch is left on the board to make 
some allowance for the badly sawn surfaces. The fact 
remains that American sawn boards are very rough, and 
now you are learning to think imperially. I, as a candid 
friend to all things American, bring this matter before 
you. Every log cut into inch boards loses a board every 
eight times the boards drop from the log. Every mill 
that is turning out 100,000 feet a day could turn out 
125,000 feet out of the same amount of wood, not in a 
day but in a more extended period. Take the value of 
oak at the present time and calculate what would be 
saved by definite sawing. The figures would be startling! 
Multiply the total by 300 for the number of working 
days, and the amount would be enormous. I have not the 
figures at hand of the total amount of hardwoods sawn 
in the States, but it would be interesting to know what 
is the real wastage of timber thru bad sawing. Consid- 
ing that next to agriculture the lumber industry ranks 
as the leading industry of the country, this wastage 
should be taken into consideration. 

When the number of boards are known and calculated 
to make ¥ inch of waste it is time the timber industry 
realized that the old method of lightning sawing is not 
the best from a national point of view. If you measure 
the boards stacked away in that timber yard and sawn 
by a British log timber frame, I assure you that you would 
not find gy-inch difference between the thicknesses of 
the boards. They are cut parallel, and smooth, so smooth 
that they can easily be sanded without any planing. 
The boards are cut so much from the saw. Let me ex- 

lain : 

. A 1 inch board is less that amount by the saw 
kerf. It generally measures }§ inch. Should the saw 
be a trifle thicker than usual, it would measure %% inch. 
Do not think that I am trying to make you believe 
that we use micrometers upon the boards, for we do 
not, but we always reckon that a 24 inch log should 
produce twenty-four l-inch boards. The boards are cut 
thinner than 1 inch or 1 inch as the case may be; should 
the boards for some reason be wanted in the actual 
sizes of those figures, then they are described as 1 inch 
or % inch off saw and are charged for accordingly. 
The point I wish to make is that our timber when sawn 
in the British mills produces boards without any waste. 
The 1 inch board comes off, and it can be reduced to 
% inch finished cabinet size, which would sell as 1 inch 
stuff, where the boards I have worked up from the States 
sometimes require a saw cut before they can be put 
thru the planer, otherwise the extra % inch would jam 
the cutter. 

I may be unfortunate or fortunate in getting boards 


[By W. J. Blackmur, London, England] 








from your side of the Atlantic so much oversize, but 
whether I am or not, the fact remains that most of the 
boards are sawn so roughly as to take a full 4% inch 
before they are of a uniform size. Again, the boards 
are not dried properly, some being badly twisted thru 
drying in an ‘‘anyhow’’ fashion. It may be asked how 
I would propose to alter these conditions and whether 
it is advisable to alter the whole system of sawing in the 
States. When I remember how we cut our timber I am 
afraid that it would not suit American ideas of efficiency. 
The results are all that can be desired as I have described, 
but the method is very slow and is not to be compared 
with the rapid performances of your bandsaws. Some 
of our logs are cut with the horizontal frame saw. A 
single saw reciprocates about 200 times every minute, the 
saw eutting about 7, inch at each stroke. This would 
mean about fifteen minutes to cut a board. Of course 
faster feeds are used for commoner hardwoods, but for the 
more valuable ones this slower rate is used. The great 
advantage with this method of sawing is being able to 
watch the development of the log as it is being sawn. 
Any defect is noticed and the thickness of the cut is 
varied to make that sized timber which is best suited for 
the market. 

However, the greater part of the timber is sawn by 
the vertical log frame. This is arranged to take any 
shaped log, and some of the foreign imported mahogany 
logs are queerly shaped. The log is sawn into boards 
all at once. Should it be that the log is to be sawn into 
¥4-inch boards, the frame would have about fifty saws in 
the saw gate. Should the log be about 30 inches thru, 
the amount of saw contact with the log would be the 
equivalent of 125 feet of saw pressing against the log. 
Needless to say, with that amount of saw contact against 
the log the speed of sawing is very slow. Without going 
into full details of the method of working the log frame, 
a few ideas of how it is done might be helpful. The 
log is fed thru the frame by means of a massive rack. 
It rests on a roller at one end and above this is a 
weighted roller to keep it in position. The back part of 
the log rests on an oak plank and is held in position by 


means of a huge pair of pincers fastened to the end of 
the rack. A chain goes over the log and is fastened to 
the rack, and is then made tight by means of wedges. 
After the log has been sawn partly thru, the pincers 
on the front end of the rack are fastened to the sawn end 
of the log. The log as it goes thru the frame is supported 
by two oak planks, chained down so it will not shift in 
position. This briefly is the process followed in the sawing 
of the log. It is not so simple as it seems, as the working 
of a log frame requires highly skilled labor to get the best 
results from the log and the machine. A log cut into 
¥% inch boards will take from two to four hours to get 
thru the saws. A log cut into 2-inch or 3-inch planks 
would be cut in about half an hour. The speed of sawing 
is such that the helper has plenty of time to adze the 
top of the log, so that the saws will cut in clean wood. 

The question is now, whether this method of sawing 
is of any value to you in your coming solution of how to 
save timber. That the wood can be sawn to definite 
sizes, and very smoothly, so that much of what is now 
wasted as chips will be saved, is a certainty. The saw 
filers of large band mills have to be very expert to get 
average results with their saws, while an average saw 
filer with the log frame saws can get excellent results 
with his saws. The difference lies in the method of 
straining the saws. In spite of tensioning the saws, 
and the thousands of pounds strain on the band saws, 
this can not be tightened up so greatly as a frame saw, 
which is strained as tight as it will go with a steel wedge. 
I make the suggestion that the log frame saw can be 
developed as much as the band saw. For the last forty 
years only a few minor details have been added to the 
log frame and it is practically the same machine that 
satisfied us when we were young, yet the possibilities of 
what it might be in American hands are very great. I 
throw out the suggestion that maybe the log frame will 
meet the requirements of the future, when clean and 
exact sawing will be considered one of the essentials 
of a first class mill. You will modify it, cut out the 
clumsy heavy parts, and make it a real live thing that 
will cause it to be a first rate rival to the log band mill. 





ASPHALT SHINGLES CATCH FIRE FROM FLYING SPARKS 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—-Convincing evidence of the 
failure of asphalt shingles to prove up to their advertised 
‘‘fireproof’’ quality, or to show even ordinary fire re- 
sistant properties, has been obtained by a representative 














WHY ASPHALT SHINGLES ARE NOT POPULAR IN 
BELMONT, MASS. 


Single Stucco Frame House, Former] 
Asphalt Shingles, Showing Position Relative to Origin of 


- 


Roofed with 


fire. 2. Same House After Sparks Had Fallen on the 
“Fireproof” Roof of Asphalt Shingles, Burned Thru and 
Caused Damage of About $2,000. Note the Right Hand 
Side of Roof Where Fire Burned Thru Exposing Interior 
Rafters. 3. “Close Up” of Some of the Asphalt Shingles 
Showing How They Curl Up When Exposed to Heat. 





of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN after an investigation of 
a fire in the home of Paul A. Wein, 28 Bartlett Avenue, 
Belmont, Mass. Mr. Wein’s house, a single residence 
with stucco walls and an asphalt shingled roof, caught fire 
from sparks that fell on the asphalt shingles. The fire 
quickly penetrated the ashphalt shingles, mushroomed and 
caused damage to the interior for which the insurance 
company settled at $2,000. The sparks came from an- 
other residence nearby, also roofed with asphalt shingles, 
and this dwelling was completely destroyed. None of the 
wooden shingle roofed homes in the neighborhood were 
damaged, 

Needless to say Mr. Wein has re-roofed his home with 
wooden shingles—red cedars—and he declares he only 
wishes there had been a wood shingle roof in the first 
place. Said he last night: 


If the roof had been covered with wood shingles I believe 
the damage would have been insignificant—certainly much 
less than it was. If the sparks that fell on the roof had 
kindled the wooden shingles the firemen could easily have ex- 
tinguished the fire. But the asphalt shingles quickly burned 
thru and the fire spread around beneath, causing much dam- 
age. I was dissatisfied with the asphalt shingles even before 
the fire. They curled up and refused to lay tight. I was 
afraid that the roof would leak and that the asphalt shingles 
would blow off. I wouldn’t use asphalt shingles again. I 
think wooden shingles are better. 

Some months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published 
a news item from Belmont, Mass., relative to an attempt 
being made in that residential suburb of Boston to pro- 
hibit the use of wood shingles and to secure for asphalt 
shingles the unfair advantage this type of patented roof- 
ing now enjoys in several New England communities, an 
advantage which appears very essential to any extensive 
merchandising of this material. 

This attempt has failed and this instance of Mr. Wein’s 
experience with asphalt shingles is one reason why wooden 
shingles are still popular with the residents of Belmont. 

James R, Logan, inspector of building for the town of 
Belmont, explained why the building ordinance relative 
to roofing materials has remained unchanged. The in- 
spector of building, the fire commissioner and the town 
counsel were appointed a committee to consider the mat- 
ter. They have reported that the amendment banning 
wooden shingles ought not to pass. 

There is a report of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
(Ine.), dated April 25, 1914, which some of the fire pre- 
ventionists of the half-baked variety ought to read. Its 
candid discussion of a certain brand of asphalt shingles 
which Mr. Wein, of Belmont, Mass., no longer fancies is 
hardly eulogistic from a fire prevention standpoint. 


OPP DPDP BPP 


THE NortH CaroLINA Geological and Economie Sur- 
vey has issued a bulletin upon the importance of ash in 
North Carolina, in which it suggests that owners of 
forest lands should make special efforts to secure as 
large a reproduction of ash as possible in growing for- 
ests. This can best be done by leaving ash seed 
trees when lands are cut over and also by the careful 
protection of seedlings and young growth. White ash, 
which is the greatest in demand, has good reproductive 
possibilties, but is exceeded in this respect by a variety 


known as Biltmore ash, which has a more rugged growth’ 


when young and is also suited to somewhat drier 
locations. : 
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ALL INDUSTRIES PLEDGE. SUPPORT TO NATION 


Lumber Associations Offer Lives and Resources — Metal Interests Ready for Sacrifices— Eastern States Make Definite 
Preparations for Probable War—Trade Publications Go Patriotically on Record 


Prominent daily newspapers and technical maga- 
zines that appeal to the most intelligent section of the 
country’s reading public have been publishing articles 
that express in unmistakable terms the voice of a peo- 
ple—the people of the United States. They make plain 
more forcefully than very little else could at this moment 
the fact that from coast to coast and from Canadian to 
Mexican borders every individual, industrial and finan- 
cial resource of the richest and most fundamentally uni- 
fied nation in the world is ready to be assembled into an 
organic whole, to meet and to overcome any danger that 
threatens its present welfare and future progress. They 
give vent to the literally pent-up emotions of men in 
all walks of life; men who head iron, steel and copper 
industries; civil and mechanical engineers; prominent 
business men; high State and Government officials; 
every one in fact who is alive to the extremely critical 
situation which confronts the country at this very 
moment. And the lumbermen, it-is good to observe, 
have not only stepped in line, but have in a measure 
forestalled the recent expressions of loyalty to the 
nation. 

On the last day of the annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association, early in February, the powerful south- 
ern organization forwarded the following telegram to 
President Wilson. It is reprinted from page 42 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 17, 1917: 








ganization, administration and production are brought 
out, as is also the status of their relations with the details 
of methods, labor supply, instructions and time studies, 
and with machinery, small tools, gages ete., chemical in- 
dustry, munitions and special products. 

The subdivisions of the various boards, commissions 
and committees, comprising men trained in their respect- 
ive technical activities, are all clearly indicated, and much 
textual description which also appears in this issue of the 
publication here named amplifies the chart. 


New York’s and Connecticut’s Military Measures 


In the matter of individual resources, it is reassuring to 
learn that definite steps for military and naval enlistments 
have been taken in New York and Connecticut and that 
other States are fast falling in line. The Illinois legisla- 
ture has already gone on record in approval of a move- 
ment to enlist every available male in the State. In New 
York, Gov. Whitman has signed the Welsh-Slater bill, 
which widens the scope of the universal training meas- 
ures of last year. Under the provisions of the bill every 
boy in the State will hereafter receive some sort of mili- 
tary training. The measure will make about 200,000 more 
boys between the ages of 16 and 19 available for military 
service. On March 20, the Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported favorably on the Robinson bill calling for the 


their supremacy; that their supremacy was maintained 
only so long as they retained decisive trade advantages 
over their rivals. And tracing the progress of the na- 
tions that in turn dominated the commercial and indus- 
trial activities of the world from the days of Carthage, 
Athens and Rome to the present time, he developed his 
theme of trade and military preparedness. ‘‘ War,’’ 
he said, among other unforgetable things, ‘‘is merely 
economic competition in its sharpest aspect.’’ 

He finally came to the immediate questions of today, 
particularly as these concern the future of our country, 
and declared that the economic supremacy of the nation 
will be fixed for all time if we possess the courage to se- 
cure ourselves today. Defining the present resources of 
the great trade powers of th. world, he mentioned the 
names of Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan and the 
United States, and implied that from practically these 
countries alone could the entire world draw its supplies 
of minerals, and that these supplies would inevitably 
bring their exploiters into fierce conflict one with an- 
other. ‘‘The United States demands the right to send 
its products to any part of the world. But this demand 
must be backed by military power. From the dying em- 
bers of the European conflagration will issue forth smoke 
that may grow into flames again and consume this nation, 
unless it will, as one unit, realize its danger. Prepare not 
only for today, nor for tomorrow, but for all time, to 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





EFFICIENCY RULES AT MAMMOTH PLANT 


BaGpAD, Fa. 


It was 10 below zero in Chicago and 76 in the shade at 
Bagdad, with a smiling sky overhead and a salt breeze 
blowing strong from the Gu lf, when a staff representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN deposited his traveling 
luggage at the cozy little Bagdad Inn and prepared to 
give the magnificent plant of the Bagdad Land & Lum- 
ber Co. at this point the ‘‘once over.’’ 

There are several individual characteristics connected 
with this plant which stand out so strikingly that they 
literally slap the visitor in the face. One of these is the 
remarkable precautions that the company has taken to 
prevent accident of any kind. Another is the admirable 
lay-out of the plant and the improved devices which per- 
mit of the economical handling of the lumber. And then 
there is the long two-mile expanse of waterfront, piled 
high with lumber for immediate loading on ships or 
barges. There are other characteristics too numerous to 
detail, 

Approaching this big plant ‘‘head-on’’ by means of 
the main entrance, which is a wide gate opening ‘‘amid- 
ships’’ the plant in a high board fence which entirely 
surrounds it on the land side, one sees first of all an 
imposing display of Safety First signs which are posted 
everywhere. Following the tramway in any direction, 
thru the mill, planer, kilns, boiler and engine house, sheds, 
yards—everywhere, one sees similar signs on every side. 
They are overhead, down below and on the sides. Out 
on the side of the superintendent’s office is a mail box 
for Safety First suggestions from anyone who has any- 
thing to suggest. If anyone ever gets hurt around this 
plant it is an easy bet that it is due to the carelessness of 
the man who gets hurt, for certainly no concern has ever 
taken more elaborate precautions to guard against acci- 
dent. This Safety First propaganda, C. R. Burgoyne 
explained, has gotten into the blood of the men and they 
have become thoroly careful. 

Bagdad, the town, is one of the oldest sawmill towns 
in Florida and it shows it in the avenues of ancient oak 
trees and old-fashioned houses. There has always been 
a sawmill in Bagdad, for there was a mill here before 
there was a house. The present plant of the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., stretching imposingly along the 
river front, is the perfected evolution of a modern manu- 
facturing institution from a meager beginning. Long 
before the civil war the firm of Simpson & Forsyth 
operated the original mill on the land side. Later the 
style of this firm was changed to Simpson & Co., and this 
concern operated what was known as the Island mill and 
the present gang mill until 1903, when it sold out to the 
present company, known then as the Stearns & Culver 
Lumber Co. This name was changed to the Bagdad Land 
& Lumber Co. in 1912. 

The men behind this operation are too well known to 
require an introduction to the trade. The president of 
the concern is J, 8. Stearns, the well known Michigan 
lumberman. Associated with him at the beginning of 
this operation was W. T. Culver, the Ludington (Mich.) 
lumberman, who retired at the reorganization of the com- 
pany. Associated with President Stearns now are John 
K. Lyon, of the well known Lyon, Gary interests, and 
W. W. Gurley, both vice presidents. Calvin Fentress is 
secretary and treasurer. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
member of the organization, by reason of his long term 
of personal activity in the concern, is F. W. Stevens, 
manager of the plant. He has been connected with the 
plant for fifteen years and has been manager since 1911. 

The company’s timber, consisting of something like 
150,000 acres of virgin stumpage, lies in Escambia Coun- 
ty, Alabama, and in Osceola and Santa Rosa counties, 
Florida. Besides this, the company owns a large acreage 
of cut-over land in Walton County, Florida. The com- 


pany also conducts a flourishing live stock business, hav- 
ing for some time been operating a live stock and farm- 


ing department as a business proposition on its own 
merits, which has been highly successful. It is probable 
that at no remote date the company will be ready to 
develop this land as a colonization proposition in con- 
nection with its live stock and farming department. 


In 1911 the Florida & Alabama Railroad, operated as 
a department of the company’s operation, was built, 
Altho operated purely as a department of this business, 
it obviously is one of the best private roads in the busi- 
ness. It has never been operated separately as a railroad. 
It is not incorporated and is not a common carrier. This 
line, however, is 44 miles long, extending from Bagdad 
to the town of Whittey, Ala., via Munson, Ala., which is 
the location of the company’s present logging camps, 
naval stores and farming and live stock operations. The 
town takes its name from C. M. Munson, manager of the 
land and logging department. Along the line of the 
Florida & Alabama Railroad are a number of small sta- 
tions, principally naval stores bases. Munson has grown 
to be such an important town that they are now talking 
of opening a bank there. 

The company logs over the Florida & Alabama Railroad. 
Besides operating two log trains a day between Munson 
and the mill at Bagdad, the company operates one com- 
bination passenger and freight train a day over the 
length of the line. The logging equipment consists of 
two Heisler and five rod locomotives, with 125 cars. Log- 
ging in the woods is done by one 4-line horse outhaul 
Clyde skidder, two McGiffert and one American loader. 
The logs are hauled to the mill side at Bagdad and 
dumped into the Black Water River, which is boomed to 
form a log pond. 

The sawmill is rigged to cut a daily run of 165,000 
feet. Its equipment is a Clark double-cutting single band 
saw, with a Wicks gang. 

Alongside the mill lies a battery of L. Moore dry kilns, 
with cooling sheds intervening. On the wharf alongside 
the sawmill is the planer, with a bang-up equipment of 
American and Woods machinery. On one side of the planer 
lie the export sheds and on the other the dimension 
sheds, all sprawled out along the waterfront and con- 
nected by a monorail system. The lumber is all handled 
in package form by this monorail carriage. By this sys- 
tem the lumber is economically conveyed from the sort- 
ing sheds beside the dry kilns to and thru the planer, or 
from the saws direct to the export or dimension sheds 
and to the water side. The heavy timbers—a specialty 
of this mill—are handled uniquely, being dumped into the 
water and allowed to lie there, where they do not take up 
valuable space. As they are wanted they are snaked up 
in bundles of from three to six and deposited on lighters, 


The lumber is all piled up along the waterfront for a 
distance of more than a mile. Hach pile is covered with 
a protecting canopy of boards, for it is the policy of this 
company to protect the lumber that it has manufactured 
with much care. As the lumber is wanted it is loaded 
on lighters which are shunted alongside by the company’s 
power boats. The lighters and barges are then towed to 
Pensacola for shipment either by water or rail. There 
is deep water all the way to Pensacola, via the Black 
Water River, Escambia and Pensacola bays. 

The power plant of this concern is noteworthy. It was 
built large enough to supply all Pensacola with light and 
power, but the operating company in Pensacola got 
‘wise’? to what was going on and straightway built a 
new and much needed power plant of its own. 

It is this plant which is turning out the lumber which 
Sales Manager Burgoyne has dubbed ‘‘ High-Hill, Close- 
Grain, Long-Leaf, Yellow Pine.’’ 

The Bagdad Land & Lumber Company is unwittingly 
playing a conspicuous part in the colonization of Florida 
by fencing in thousands of acres of its cut-over lands, 
upon which blooded stock is being raised with success. 
A short distance from the town of Munson, on the Old 
Spanish trail, the company has a large herd of fancy 











Hereford cattle. They flourish on the grassy slopes of 
the cleared land. Sorghum, sugar cane, corn, stock foods, 
pecans, grapes, vegetable truck and all manner of plant 
life thrive. 

The output of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill plant is sold thru the Stearns Lumber & Export Co., 
of Pensacola. 


RECENTLY FORMED COMPANY IS ACTIVE 


MILTON, FLA. 


Often in the course of human events a lumberman and 
a banker mix about as well as oil and water. But some- 
times the lion and the lamb have been known to lie down 
together—figuratively speaking—and then it is another 
story. When such a thing occurs the result is a com- 
bination of business acumen that usually spells success 
in any undertaking. 

The recent formation of the Milton Lumber Co. at 
this point is an exemiplification of this welding together 
of a banking and a sawmill business. J. A. Davis is a 
banker of Milton and his partner, J. L. Butler, is a Jum- 
berman from Moultrie, Ga. Both are experienced men 
in their lines and they have pooled their brains and 
capital for the purpose of doing a specialty lumber busi- 
ness in a wholesale way. 

The location for such an enterprise is especially well 
chosen, for this town lies at the head of Pensacola Bay, 
at the mouth of Black Water River, and is also on 
the main line of the Laona & Northern Railroad running 
from New Orleans to Jacksonville, via Pensacola. Three 
rivers empty into the bay near Milton, the Black Water, 
the East River and the Yellow River. Up and down 
the banks of these streams grows the timber so espe- 
cially adapted to the business which the Milton Lumber 
Co. intends to do. 

The company is going to specialize in such stock as 
long and shortleaf pine and cypress piling, furnished 
up to 100-foot lengths, juniper and cypress poles, hewn 
timber, bridge timber in odd sizes, rough and dressed 
lumber, shingles, pine and cypress cross ties ete. The 
company will also make a specialty of all rail shipments 
of car and railroad material, sills, framing and decking. 
Egress for shipments is direct by rail out of Milton or 
out of Pensacola by rail or water, as the lumber ean be 
barged from Milton to the latter port. 


MILL KEPT RUNNING AT HIGH PRESSURE 
Pace, Fa. 

Altho everything was as spick and span around the 
Escambia Mill Co.’s plant at this place as it could pos- 
sibly be at any other well groomed sawmill, E. L. Me- 
Gowin apologized to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative for the little litter about the premises. For 
Mr. McGowin is a tidy man in his habits and it distresses 
him very much to see anything awry. The truth is this 
mill has been running at high pressure for some time, day 
and night, and it has been impossible to keep things in 
such shape as Mr. MeGowin would have them. 

It was certainly a panorama of industry that un- 
folded itself to the representative of this journal when 
he drew up in front of the office building and gave the 
plant the ‘‘once over.’’ The saws were shrieking, the 
planers were droning and the exhaust from the steam 
niggers was rending the air with violent cannonade. 
Lumber was being manufactured on high gear and rap- 
idly piled up in the yards. There were few cars in the 
yards and no prospects in sight for anything like a requi- 
site number to come, but Mr. MeGowin, whose sawmill 
experience has carried him thru all manner of vicissi- 
tudes, believes in making lumber while the sun shines 
and piling it up against a day of easy delivery. 

Pace, the town, is an interesting sawmill center, lying 
in the heart of an important lumbering district where 
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COMPREHENSIVE PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE IMMENSE PLANT OF THE BAGDAD LAND & LUMBER CO., AT BAGDAD, FLA., SHOWI 
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deep water and rail facilities offer an admirable outlet 
for lumber as well as an ingress for the big sticks that 
come off the company’s timber ‘holdings. The town 
takes its name from the family of Pace, which ownéd 
this operation in the ‘‘way back yonder’’ days, and 
who today constitute the holding company for the saw- 
mill operation. These are J. G., J. H. and T. B. Pace, 
and they constitute the Escambia Land & Manufacturing 
Co. The town of Pace is situated in Santa Rosa County, 
eight miles west of the town of Milton, at the head of 
Kseambia Bay. The plant lies one mile from the bay. 

The nucleus of the Escambia Land &- Manufacturing 
Co.’s holdings was acquired nearly forty years ago by 
the purchase of timber and a sawmill from the Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. The company’s present holdings lie 
on, and east of, the Escambia River and consist of more 
than 130,000 acres of virgin timber, more than 100,000,- 
000 feet of which is longleaf yellow pine. The rest is a 
sprinkling of various hardwoods. 

In 1912 the Escambia Mill Co. was organized by Mar- 
tin Lindsey, J. R. Lindsey, C. H. Edwards and Sam 
Pouncey. Three years later the business was acquired 
by the present company, consisting of Mobile capitalists 
and lumbermen, T., M. Stevens is president, Henry Hall 
is vice president and K. L. McGowin is secretary and 
manager. 

The company logs by teams and brings the logs to the 
mill on a narrow gage railroad which runs from the 
plant to Cora, a Pace turpentine camp, twenty-three miles 
away. The mill is of the double circular variety, with 
Atkins and Simons saws, Prescott trimmer and _ set 
works and a Filer & Stowell rip machine. Both L. 
Moore and Standard dry kilns are used. 


MODERN FLORIDA MILL IDEALLY LOCATED 
PINEWOOD, FLA. 

A triangular neck of land juts out into the Black 
Water River at a point a few miles above the head of 
Escambia Bay, which itself is a continuation of the bay 
of Pensacola. Sprawled out along the entire water front 
of this triangular neck of land lies the spacious sawmill 
plant owned by the Italian-American house of Rososco, 
known as the Bay Point Mill Co. 

They used to call this place Bay Point before the saw- 
mill company changed the name to Pinewood, and both 
names appear to fit. This must be a very old town, 
because the whole neck of land is laid out in avenues of 
giant, gnarled oaks that were evidently planted with 
care and precision. Skirting these avenues of oaks, fes- 
tooned with Spanish moss, are rows of whitewashed houses 
which show their age and ancient type of architecture. 

It would be difficult to find a more advantageous spot 
for a sawmill location, A kindly nature not only en- 
dowed this district with a wealth of timber, but also 
arranged for a natural outlet for this timber via the 
waters of the Black Water River and the two bays. The 
timber, of which the company owns enough to supply 
the mill for over twenty more years, lies in Santa Rosa 
County, Florida, and Escambia County, Alabama, and 
consists of longleaf yellow pine, cedar, gum and hard- 
woods, 

The logs are brought as far as Bagdad, two miles above 
Pinewood, over the Florida & Alabama Railroad, built 
by the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., which operates a 
large modern sawmill at that point. Here the logs are 
dumped into the Black Water River and towed by the 
company’s pull boats to the mill side in rafts. The 
manufacture and marketing of the lumber at this mill 
are an all-water operation. In the woods the logging is 
done by team, as is the rule in this country. A MeGifford 
loader is used in transporting the logs to the ears. 

The sawmill is modern, with Prescott equipment thru- 
out, and rigged to cut 50,000 feet a day on a 10-hour run. 
The planing mill is equipped with 8S. A. Woods ma- 
chinery thruout, The dry kilns are of the L. Moore moist 
air type. The finished lumber is piled up along the 
water front where it is easily transferred to barges. 

All lumber from this mill is barged to Pensacola. The 
company owns and operates its own barges. Each barge 
carries 100,000 feet of lumber, hence it is very easy to 
make out a ship cargo at Pensacola or else make rail 
shipments from that port. 

The men behind this interesting operation are experi- 





enced lumbermen. At the head of the Bay Point Mill 
Co. is President Peter Rososco, who is general manager 
of the business. He lives at Bagdad. A. T. Rososco, 
vice president, lives at Genoa, Italy. W. 8S. Rososco, 
treasurer, lives at Pensacola. N. A. Garrett, secretary, 
resides at the plant. 

Rososco Bros., an export house established in 1880, are 
located at Pensacola. 
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SPECIALIZES IN BOARDS, DIMENSION AND FINISH 


Hutt, ALA. 

Altho M. C. Rumley is a little better fixed than some 
of his neighbors for cars, the “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative found him fuming with impatience be- 
cause orders on his books were piling up in excess of the 
available supply of rolling stock, and there was the 
deuce to pay. Mr. Rumley is naturally not a fault-finder, 
but he is too good a lumberman to look with equanimity 
upon such a condition as outlined in the foregoing. Mr. 
Rumley had just made a special trip to division headquar- 
ters to see if there was anything that he could do to get 
more ears. He received promises, which at best cannot 
be discounted. And still the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative saw more cars on Mr. Rumley’s siding than 
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HALF VIEW OF INTERIOR OF BURNER 


NEW MECHANICALLY IMPROVED AIR-COOLED BURNER 


is to be found in most places, 

It is an interesting place—this plant of the Big 
Sandy Lumber Co., just a dozen miles via Ford out of 
Tuscaloosa. The business was organized in 1907, with 
E. F. Allison, of Bellamy, president, and M. C. Rumley, 
of Hull, secretary, treasurer and ‘‘IT’’ around the 
plant. Mr. Allison operates the large sawmill at Bel- 
lamy, already written up in these columns. 

The company’s timber, consisting of a stand of long 
and shortleaf yellow pine enough to supply operation for 
some years to come, lies in Tuscaloosa and Hale Counties, 
south of the mill. A logging railroad extends from the 
plant to the timber where the present logging operations 
are in progress, a distance of seventeen miles. The log- 
ging equipment consists of two locomotives, thirty log 
ears and one log loader. Forty and fifty pound steel 
rails are used. 

The sawmill is an Allis-Chalmers band, cutting 40,000 
feet a day. The planing mill has the same capacity, 
equipped largely with American machinery. There are 
two kilns of the Standard make. The company has about 
2,000,000 feet of dry lumber on hand at this writing. 
The Big Sandy Lumber Co. specializes in boards, dimen- 
sion and finish. . 
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LUMBER COMPANY ENTERS SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Houston, -TEex., March 27.—Still another big lumber 
company is about to embark in the shipbuilding industry, 
according to an announcement made here last week. This 
is the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., one 
of the largest exporters of yellow pine in the South. 

During the last week or more, Mellville Gillett, export 
manager of the company, has been making a tour of in- 
spection of some of the shipyards of the South to obtain 
as complete a survey of the methods employed and modern 
plants in operation, as possible. 

He said that it is the intention of the company to 
build a plant primarily for its export trade but that a 
general shipbuilding industry will be carried on. The 
plant will be located at a site selected on Lake Ponchar- 
train near Slidell. It is the present intention to construct 
wooden vessels of the auxiliary type for use in the Euro- 
pean trade. 


PATENTS NEW SAWMILL REFUSE BURNER 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 24.—A new sawmill refuse 
burner has just been patented by Frank F. Hopkins, 
proprietor of the Seattle Boiler Works, Ballard ©:a- 
tion, Seattle. Mr. Hopkins calls his burner the Me- 
chanically Improved Air-Cooled Burner. He says it 
is designed to be as nearly smokeless and sparkless 
as possible, as well as being constructed to withstand 
all the interior destructiveness of heat and fumes. The 
burner is built in the shape of an inverted funnel 
or cone, and the burner for a sawmill of 100,000-foot 

daily capacity would be 
_ about 55 feet in diameter at 
| the base and 70 feet high. 
| The cost of such a burner at 
the present time would be 
about one-half of the ordi- 
nary bricked-in refuse burn- 
er. The supporting frame of 
this burner is built of heavy 
structural steel and the walls 
of sixteen-gage ‘‘Armco’’ 
iron. The uprights in the 
frame are ‘‘T’’ iron, while 
the cross bars are angle iron, 
and the sheets are riveted to 
SBOE SUPCORTS | the frame. The frame, being 
“TED BY outside the sheets, remains 
Mik COMPANY cool at all times and is not in 
any way exposed to the fire 
from within. The foundation 
for this burner is a concrete 
ring. The base of the burner 
is open two feet from the 
foundation. A rim three feet 
: high is constructed two feet 
outside of this base, which 
makes it impossible for the 
wind to blow fire or sparks 
from underneath the burner. 
There are no grates to be replaced, and as this com- 
pany insists on a heavy frame and the use of American 
ingot iron, they estimate the life of a burner to be 
fifteen years, especially if the outside is given a coat 
of paint occasionally. 

The Seattle Boiler Works plant is now constructing 
four large oil tanks for use on the new and popular 
type of wooden vessels which are being built to such 
a great extent on the Pacific coast. These vessels 
earry crude oil as fuel for their auxiliary engines. This 
company has a contract for building four of these 
tanks. Eight tanks generally form the equipment for 
one ship. 

The company has under construction one of its new 
air cooled burners at the plant of the Robert MeNair 
Shingle Co., at Port Moody, B. C. 
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DurING 1916 Japanese firms sold twenty steam merchant 
vessels of over 1,000 tons register, the total tonnage be- 
ing 74,277 gross tons. In the same period Japanese in- 
terests bought eight steam merchant vessels of a gross 
tonnage of 34,877. This is the first time in the history 
of the nation in which the sales of vessels have exceeded 
the purchases. 








D LY THE IDEALLY ARRANGED MILLS, YARDS, AND THE CARGO AND RAILROAD FACILITIES; INCLUDING MONORAIL SYSTEM 
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Accounting System 


(By M. A. Berns, Publicity Representative, Universal Portland Cement Co., Chicago.) 


The Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. has twenty-five build- 
ing material yards located in Iowa and Illinois, with 
the main yard at Dubuque, Iowa. ‘‘As a guide in 
purchasing supplies for the different yards,’’ said 
G. D. Rose, secretary and treasurer, ‘‘we use what 
we call a ‘summary sheet’ for each yard. The quantity 
of each item sold is readily ascertained from these 
sheets, as they show the inventory as of Jan. 1, 1916, 
plus the purchases for 1916 as taken from the invoices, 
minus the inventory of Jan. 1,1917. In addition to this, 
the sheet shows the average annual sales over a three- 
year period for each item. When we get ready to pur- 
chase, say, a three months’ or six months’ supply, we 
instruct our yard managers to send in estimates of the 
materials needed for that period and to refer to the 
summary sheets to estimate the amount rather than to 
guess at it. Then we use copies of the same sheets 
in the main office te check up the branch managers’ 
estimates. This enables us to keep our stocks level— 
that is, not to have an oversupply of one item and an 
insufficient supply of some other item. Incidentally, 
it speeds up our turnover and cuts out the possibility of 
dead stock. Our purchasin,; agent can go down the 
summary sheet and see item for item just what is 
needed. For example, we recently reached the con- 
clusion that prices on a specialty we handle were going 
to advance and the salesman selling the specialty sug- 
gested that we order fifteen cars of this material. Off 
hand, we would have thought the fifteen cars the right 
amount, but before ordering we referred to our sum- 
mary and saw that we had considerable of this stock 
on hand, as the previous year had not shown sales of 
the usual amount. A careful check showed that in- 
stead of fifteen cars we needed only four. It is in this 
way that our summary sheets serve as a guide not 
only against overbuying but also against.underbuying, 
which is equally bad if we are making purchases just 
as the market is right. 

‘‘We instruct our branch manager to get definite 
terms of payment before selling any goods. The cashier 
in our main office makes a record of these terms and 
as soon as accounts become overdue he takes up the 
matter with the yard managers, while the auditors, 
who also act in the capacity of adviscrs, follow them 
up during their visits to the different yards. These 
terms must be lived up to and we are now charging 
interest on all past due accounts. Instead of employing 
a special collection agency for old accounts, we have 
formed an agency of our own which handles these 
matters. 

‘““We came to the conclusion some years ago that 
it is up to the lumber dealer to handle other building 
supplies, specialties and accessories, for unless he does 
someone else surely will. With the many sidelines 
cement, wall board and special kinds of roofing, we 


Keeps Stocks Level 








must sell these and consider them as a part of our busi- 
ness if we wish to keep up with the volume of past 
years, to say nothing of increasing it. 

‘*The first year we handled steel stanchions one of 
our branch managers sold so many more than any other 
branch that we sent a man to him to learn the reason. 
He reported that instead of this manager storing his 
sample stanchion in the outer shed he had it erected 
in the office where every farmer who came in could 
see it. We then sent this investigator to a number of 
other branches and had him set up displays of various 
goods. This policy has been broadened until now we 
are contemplating devoting a special room to displays 
at a number of the yards. Our branch managers go 
out among the farmers to sell these specialties and this 
creates a market not only for these goods but for all 
other materials we sell. 


‘In addition to our permanent office displays we 
have exhibits at county fairs, carnivals and similar 
affairs. Last fall we had a large display at the indus- 
trial exposition of the Dubuque Commercial Club. 


‘*This publicity is supplemented by weekly ads in 
the smaller town papers and two or three ads a week 
in the larger papers. We also send out regularly a 
variety of circulars and the Farm Cement News, pub- 
lished by the Universal Portland Cement Co. 

‘*To make counting of lumber stock easy, we strip 
all 44-inch lumber in piles of twenty, 1-inch lumber in 
piles of ten, and 2-inch lumber in piles of five, so that 
when taking inventory or whenever we desire to know 
how much of any stock is on hand, we can count it 
almost by eye, as the piles are separated into units 
of five, ten or twenty, as shown by the accompanying 
diagram. The only exceptions to this rule are piles 
of unseasoned lumber which are stripped between 
each two boards. 


‘*We have very little trouble with the cement sack 
question as we make our sack policy the same as the 
manufacturer’s. Empty sacks returned by large con- 
tractors are sent in separate bundles to the manufac- 
turer and we give to the contractors the same credit 
on these sacks that the manufacturer gives us. Some 
of our contractors send in the sacks direct and then 
get their credit thru us. 


‘We do not consider any of our yards complete 
unless it has a cement warehouse that is adequate. 
When we buy a new yard, one of the first things we 
do is to erect such a building or put the old one in 
shape. All our warehouses are built on piers and ad- 
jacent to railroad tracks.’’ C.J. Spahn, the president, 
has developed a standard cement warehouse design 
and the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. has a reputation for 
now coming into the market and with an active de- 
mand for these, particularly steel barn equipment, 
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Stripping Lumber in Piles of Five, Ten or Twenty Makes 
Counting Easy 


maintaining adequate supplies in suitable warehouses 
at each of its yards. 

‘*While we experienced some difficulty on deliveries 
last fall,’’? continued Mr. Rose, ‘‘we were helped out 
of several tight situations by prompt service. To 
avoid the possibility of being short on supplies this 
season we have already received and are keeping ship- 
ments coming for large amounts of lumber, cement and 
other materials. Last year we ordered shipments well 
in advance of needs and on many occasions served cus- 
tomers of other dealers who were sold out or could 
not get shipments.’’ 

At the time Mr. Rose was interviewed Mr. Spahn 
was on the Pacific coast ordering lumber and endeavor- 
ing to get shipments started. Mr. Spahn takes care 
of the lumber end of the business and Mr. Rose of the 
other building supplies. This enables each executive to 
specialize in a particular line and expedites efficiency 
in buying and selling. 

The Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. is a member of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Illi- 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and the North- 
western and Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
associations. Mr. Rose is a director and past presi- 
dent of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and a director and member of the executive 
committee of the Dubuque Commercial Club. Both Mr. 
Spahn and Mr. Rose take an active interest in these 
associutions and their yard managers attend meetings 
of local organizations. ‘‘The Dubuque Commercial 
Club,’’ said Mr. Rose, ‘‘furnishes the means of ob- 
taining many things collectively that individuals could 
not bring about and the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association offers its members a good insurance policy 
and the benefits of mutual rates. Its traffic department 
adjusts claims and traces cars, getting action which 
we alone could hardly expect.’’ 
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This Weekly Inventory of the More Easily Counted Items 
Shows Up Any Glaring Errors on the Weekly Stock Sheet 
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Permanent Display Room at Main Yard of Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 


SYSTEMATIC PLANS, METHODS AND PLANT OF THE SPAHN & ROSE LUMBER OO., AT DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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CO-OPERATION IN SEED PRODUCTION “AND IMPROVEMENT HELPS COMMUNITY 
This year thousands of communities thruout the United States will be munity enough of public spirit and concern for the public welfare to bring 
short of seed potatoes and perhaps of seed corn and other seeds; and they about codperation in crop improvement, beginning with seed selection and 
will send away from home for their requirements, bringing in, it may be, not ending until the main crops are marketed. Many farmers in every sec- 
, scores of unknown varieties. Systematic progress in agriculture demands tion produce, or at least attempt to produce, enough potatoes, for example, 
that each community shall produce its own seed, and of course farmers for their own use; but in doing so they commonly grow about one-fourth 
generally attempt to grow their own seed corn, oats, wheat and potatoes. as many on a given plot as they should grow. The writer has known a 
But in most cases seed is taken from the main field and altogether too often single farmer to cultivate an acre and a half and get. from it hardly more 
it is negligently selected, is not well cared for and is not tested for germina- than he needed for his own family and for seed ; while a neighbor who knew 
tion nor treated for disease. Conditions are bad enough every year, but how to raise potatoes would produce on the same acreage enough for his 
- in years like the present, with shortage and high prices, the seed planted own use and then sell enough to make his potato crop one of the most 
is will likely be the poorest used for many years. Potatoes sell in big growing profitable on his farm. 
} sections at more than $2 per bushel by the carload. In small quantities se- Potatoes are one crop in which everybody in the community is interested, 
? lected for seed they of course cost a great deal more. Seed corn and seed and it behooves all citizens to interest themselves in measures designed to 
wheat have risen to unheard-of prices. promote and increase in local production. In the writer’s locality potatoes 
is The experience of the coming spring should be sufficient to induce in 1915 sold at 40 cents a bushel ; this year none are to be had at any price, 
A farmers in all sections to adopt methods of providing themselves with im- but consumers are buying potatoes shipped in at from $2.50 to $3 a bushel. 
il proved as well as selected and tested seeds, and they can do so by co-oper- One might imagine that they would be glad to see the day wher potatoes 
S- ating in neighborhood groups. In some potato growing sections one grower are plentiful again, and one would be warranted in assuming that they 
° grows substantially all the seed potatoes for the big growers around, and would interest themselves in codperation for improvement in potato-grow- 
n they buy from him at practically his own prices. He of. course develops ing methods. 
r- a skill in selecting and improving that few if any of those growing on a In a former issue of the ComMUNITY BUILDER, we outlined a plan for 
- commercial scale could hope to develop. In walking down the rows he contests in potato growing on vacant lots. Such contests themselves may 
: can select the disease-free vines and the best all-round tubers in the patch, well afford opportunities for disseminating information regarding modern 
y and by continuous selection of this sort in the precise locality where his methods of potato culture. Moreover, those in charge of the contests ought 
seed are to be planted on a large scale he ultimately will produce varieties to take every precaution to insure good crops of good tubers, and that is 
4 that are exactly suited to the soil and climate. In one such locality in possible only by careful selection and proper treatment of the seed before 
e southwestern Michigan growers are producing as high as 450 bushels per planting, proper cultivation and persistent spraying. Neglect to spray at 
i acre on large acreage. Last ycar, which was exceptional everywhere, they the right time may easily cost.the producer a large percentage of his crop, 
’s produced from 250 to 275 bushels an acre. Within recent weeks they have and the loss thus suffered would exceed many times over the cost of the 
a sold in carloads“ ts at $2.30 a bushel, and even higher returns within the spraying. The big producer will not of course neglect these details, but 
4 not distant future are a possibility. the general farmer who has only a “patch” is very likely to neglect his 
r. If the farmers in a given locality will agree among themselves to produce potatoes and his garden generally. 
se seed for one another, one may produce the corn, another the oats, another Various estimates have been made of the losses suffered from the ravages 
“- the wheat, another the potatoes, etc. It may be in many localities where of insects and plant diseases; the loss from insects alone has been placed 
% the quantities sown are extremely large, this sort of codperation is not prac- at from 20 to 40 percent annually for each crop. Add to this the loss from 
id ticable ; but even then it would be desirable for farmers to compare crops plant diseases, the loss from negligent seed selection and unscientific culti- 
’s and select all their seed from that of the producer whose grain is of the vation, and we have something of a notion of the importance to a com- 
A finest quality. Generally each sells his crop without giving much thought munity of introducing proper methods of agriculture. An increase of 20 
h to its desirability for seed beyond his own needs. Then the big seed mer- or 40 percent annually in the wealth of the farming population in an 
chant selects and cleans it and sells it back it may be to his neighbors at a agricultural community will make itself felt in every other class of the 
greatly increased price. population. Probably the lumberman would be the first to profit by such 
From the community viewpoint, each farmer’s acres should be consid- prosperity among the farmers; hence he should be the first to move in the 
. ered as so many community seed plots ; and there should be in every com- promoting of better farming methods. 
ae Pig ip ome Americans were —— prea ner? pe you will agree.’’ wonder how many 
sented in the meri ir agean mber: commerce woul iged under the same 
Americanization pce ye Becoit. Git. ) Boar GETTING SPEAKERS panes sre ns cir : bape per slaxifionst. si- 
= of Commerce recently. | A, physician in a certain community last fall con- lence.’’ But the secretary in the very next paragraph of 
4 ° * ceived the idea of having presented before the his address condensed in two sentences a statement of the 
THE EDITOR of the Pee (Mo.) Advertiser is advocat- school children a series of lectures on subjects of remedy to be adopted: ‘‘What, then, is to be done? 
— ing the use of -vacant lots for the growing of vegetables cae on sa aeeete eines Sek takes die oes Business men and business organizations must join the 
- in order to give, as he says, ‘‘the H. C. L. a solar plexus come was. that he withiathers planned a aeclaslot other great elements in society and become effective 
blow.’’? ‘‘ Posies look better than ragweed,’’ the editor lectures covering the entire school year. At first students of agricultural problems which are exceedingly 
a says, ‘‘and a potato crop is a thing of beauty compared the thought was that local physicians and their numerous and sufficiently difficult to tax the best thought 
~<4 with a vacant lot covered with pig weed.’’ friends in other communities and specialists In hos- of the best men of the nation.”’ 
- * a pitals could be secured to speak on medical subjects. e .e e 
When other subjects were proposed some fear was ; 
RECENTLY the Americanization Committee of the De- expressed that speakers could not be secured. But THE LaCrosse (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce, as an 
“ troit (Mich.) Board of Commerce gave a luncheon to the it has been possible to secure good speakers for the inducement to become a member offers each farmer a 
Hs Women’s Americanization Committee of Detroit, at which entire series. sign eight feet long and twenty-six inches wide, bearing 
et The original intention was to make no charge for 








Miss Anna Rhodes, in charge of the work of the latter, 
told the joint committees that all of the organized 
women’s clubs of the United States have Americanization 
work on their programs for the coming year, but pointed 
out the fact that this work is scattered and not of a city- 
wide nature. She said that if Detroit is able to work out 
an organized campaign to interest the immigrant women 
in Americanization it undoubtedly would serve as a model 
for the entire organized women’s work of the country. 
* * * 


In AN ADDRESS before the Portland (Ore.) Chamber 
of Commerce D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, 
made this significant and suggestive statement: ‘‘It was 
my fortune not many months ago to have an opportunity 
to speak to the Chamber of Commerce of one of our 
thriving cities. I had made some study of its problems 
and progress. I had certain views as to its relations to 
the surrounding country and the direction of progress. 
Before speaking, I asked if some one would tell me what 
made the city, and the answer came—‘the back ,coun- 
try’—and this I knew to be true. I then innocently 
observed that, of course, as prudent business men, they 
had taken steps to inform themselves of the needs and 
problems of the back country, of the best ways to foster 
a balanced agriculture and to promote its well-being, 
that their bankers had intelligent views as to the credits 
which should be extended and for what, that they had 
taken pains to see that good roads radiated into the 
country districts, and that they had assisted the farmers 
in solving their difficult problems of marketing and distri- 
bution. I then asked if they would tell me what had 
been done; and a deep and significant silence pervaded 
the room, That there should be a change, or that the 
change which is beginning to appear should be rapidly 
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these lectures and that policy was adhered to until 
the attendance grew beyond the capacity of the 
room in which they were held. Then an admission 
of 10 cents was charged, merely to keep the crowd 
down to the capacity of the room; at one meeting 
the admissions amounted to $75. 

These meetings are attended largely by the pupils 
of the schools, but many adults, chiefly parents of 
the pupils, now attend substantially every meeting. 
So far as anyone can discover the lectures are 
looked upon with as much respect as lectures de- 
livered by high-priced chautauqua speakers; and 
the results are even more noticeable than would be 
those from a chautauqua, because the lectures are 
of a simple character that appeals to the young peo- 
ple and brings to the solution of the problems in- 
volved the interest and sympathy of parents. 

This movement owes its origin to one man, and 
the entire program has required almost no expen- 
diture beyond a little postage and some stationery. 
Every speaker at a distance has been more than 
willing to come, the cost of securing him not ex- 
ceeding his actual traveling expenses. 

This example is given as a suggestion to commu- 
nities that would like to have such lectures but fear 
difficulty in securing speakers. Hospitals, agri- 
cultural colleges, commercial clubs and various phi- 
lanthropic and educational institutions in almost 
every section of the country are numerous enough 
to supply all the needs of such a course of lectures. 
We can scarcely think of two subjects of more im- 
portance than those of health and citizenship; al- 
most any physician can give a valuable lecture on 
any phase of the one, and a lawyer—judge or dis- 
trict attorney—will give the other. Both need only 
to popularize their technical knowledge, and they 
can easily do that. 











the individual farmer’s name and his postoffice address 

in raised aluminum letters. In type of smaller size 

appears under the farmer’s name, ‘‘member of the La- 

Crosse Chamber of Commerce,’’ and attached to the bot- 

tom of the sign is a blackboard on which the farmer may 

make known what he wishes to buy or what he has to sell. 
* * * 


A city planning exhibit held for ten days in the 
South Bend (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce rooms was vis- 
ited by fifty-four local organizations in bodies, to whom 
the exhibit was explained by the expert in charge. In 
addition, hundreds of individuals, as well as delegations 
from East Chicago, Mishawaka, Elkhart and other neigh- 
boring towns, visited the exhibit. 

- aa * 


CovineToNn County, Mississippi, has secured a woman 
home demonstration agent, who will not only supervise 
the work of tomato canning clubs but will supervise the 
planting of home gardens and the disposal of the fruit 
and vegetables produced, will organize poultry and egg 
clubs and assist in every possible manner to improve the 
homes and schools of the county. 


* * + 


AT A RECENT meeting of the South Haven (Mich.) 
Board of Trade the membership fees were made $25 each 
for business concerns, $3 each for individual residents of 
the city, and $1 each for farmers. Memberships are 
otherwise wholly alike, every member having all rights 
and privileges. Each week for years the board has given 
a 6 o’clock dinner to which everybody is welcome on 
payment of 35 cents.. The dinner-is served in the munic- 
ipal rest room, which is maintained by the board and the 
city in collaboration. 
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Within a few weeks an army of young fellows will be 
graduated from colleges. A large percentage of them will 
go into business. The retailing of lumber will claim a 
good many. 

This afternoon I spent some time with a very success- 
ful retailer who is a jolly and likable fellow. He told me 
with considerable pride that his son was soon to finish 
college and would then go into business with him. I began 
asking him questions about his opinion of college and 
business and the adjustment of the young graduate to the 
requirements of commerce. After a time and with some 
reluctance he showed me a carbon of a letter he had writ- 
ten the young fellow. I asked permission to print it, and 
after some argument and the cutting out of a good many 
personal allusions he consented. It follows: 

This afternoon your mother and I had the jitney out 
with a complicated purpose in view. We told ourselves 
we were sleuthing for an unwary debtor who might be 
jarred loose from a few dollars we needed and also 
that we were looking for a likely prospect down whose 
commercial throat we could jam the sale of a cow barn 
or a sleeping porch or some other revenue producer. 
You see we are taking very seriously the exhortations 
of the new and restless crop of commercial sages whose 
motto seems to be nox erit or whatever the Vulgate says 
when it tells you to get busy and make hay while the 
sun shines. These guardians of business pep are punch- 
ing us up so feverishly in the public prints that a fellow 
feels like a traitor to the mercantile brotherhood if he 
sneaks so much as a 15-minute snooze after lunch while 
his pie is getting used to its changed estate. And if 
he stops to lean over Goody Blake’s front gate to tell 
her how many robins he saw before breakfast he has 
a premonition that a wild-eyed commercial Jeremiah 
is about to pop out of the columns of the newspaper in 
his pocket to revile him as a back number and as a 
drag on the wheels of progress. 

So we make a great show of industry these days, but 
sometimes it is only a calomel coating for a sugar pill. 
That’s what it was this afternoon. I picked your mother 
up at the court house at the close of a suffrage mass meet- 
ing, and she didn’t even stop to take her yellow sash off. 
Then I steered the road bug around past the swamp where 
the buttereups are beginning to splash the humps with 
their drops of ochre. I don’t mind telling you that this 
was the real, moving reason for the trip. I began to sus- 
pect that your mother had a purpose deeper than helping 
me jump on a hapless debtor, and I was sure of it when 
she assented absently to my remark that the first suffra- 
gettes must have been milkmaids else they wouldn’t have 
chosen butter color as their national emblem. Immediately 
after I had cracked that poor joke she told me she thought 
I should write a serious letter to you. She laid so much 
stress on the seriousness of the proposed epistle that I 
gathered an inkling of the fact that she has not been 
notably impressed by my previous efforts. One of the 
trials of motherhood, I take it, is the frivolity of a 
naturally flippant helpmeet! 

The cause of this premeditated attack on my episto- 
lary performance, I found out, lay in some long thoughts 
your gentle mother has been thinking about the future 
commercial glories you are to achieve as board dis- 
penser to the local pillars of society. So as a prelimi- 
nary introduction to your new estate of understudy to 
your father and as his potential partner in commercial 
crime she wants me to set forth the wisdom of the ages 
in a few succinct and serious sentences. 

I object to mounting the antique and dismal throne 
of authority to expound the laws of conduct to Young 
America. Young America doesn’t take to the arrangement 
kindly. When some bewhiskered Polonius begins handing 
out the usual line of bromides about honesty being the 
stitch in time Uncle Sam’s nephew listens with more 
or less impatient respect and hopes the performance 
will be short. At the end he may or may not echo 
Hamlet’s remark about ‘‘these tiresome old fools,’’ 
but the chances are 100 to 0 that he takes the advice 
cum grano salis, as you classicists say, which, being in- 
terpreted, signifies that he isn’t going to the trouble of 
believing much of it. 

Your mother is quietly glad that you are going into 
business with me. So am I. But she and I don’t have 








“Merely to clip the coupons of commercial prosperity” 


-have. 





exactly the same feeling about it in all details. She 
thinks that when you enter the little old office your for- 
tune is substantially made. She considers the business 
a positive and unqualified success. She thinks all the 
pioneering and worrying are past and that we have 
merely to clip the coupons of commercial prosperity ac- 
cruing from past investments of industrious business 
building. In short she thinks of the business as com- 
pletely made. Your part, according to her idea, is to 
adjust yourself to the running of this smoothly fune- 
tioning and completely tinkered clockwork, after which 
you will ever live happily. 


Business Always Changes 


I know this is far from the case. Every business has 
periods when change is rapid and other periods when 
change is slow; but it never comes to a complete stand- 
still. I am guessing that the changes which must come 
within the next few years will have to be rather heroic. 
Already I begin to see pained, bewildered, flim-flammed 
expressions forming on the faces of cherished competi- 
tors who are finding the businesses on which they ex- 
pected to sleep comfortably for the next twenty years 
breaking down and spilling them abruptly on to the 
floor. The problems we’ll have to go to the mat about in 
the next few years will be different from those I mixed 
with twenty years ago, but they’re not going to be any 
easier to throw, and apparently they’re not going to 
stand back waiting until we find it convenient to take 
them on. So the business you’re to fit into isn’t a fin- 
ished and completed thing, like Lew Field’s dead dog. 

The part you will have in this business will be more 
than just ornamental. I know you hope and expect it 
to be. I remember what you said last time you were 
home about things belonging to those who know how 
to use them and who also will use them. In a peculiar 
sense this is true of business. Trade assuredly belongs 
to the fellow who knows how to use it. I know about 
how I act up under the usual business conditions, and I 
have a fair idea of the way the business itself will be- 
So I’m going to give most of the rest of this 
rather impudent letter over to a few considerations of 
the contributions that may be expected of you. Since 
I am senior partner in the business and also your father 
you may expect me to write with the interests of the 
business and of you in mind. 

I think your mother has been reading one of those 
tiresome articles in which the author tries to set forth 
how little a college graduate knows and how great a 
handicap his college education is. They usually begin 
by warning the young graduate against thinking he 
knows anything and not to be cocky about it if he does 
think so. Why this advice should be aimed at boys of 
academic training and not at the rest I can’t imagine. 
I’ve associated with the young male of the human 
species quite-a bit, and over confidence is the common 
heritage of the whole kit and bilin’ of them. The 
cocky young man behind the counter is of a piece with 
the cocky young man just out of Harvard. Each needs 
about the same supplemental training to bring him 
back to normal. However, I have no quarrel with the 
Gloomy Gus who sees ruin hovering over every enter- 
prise tackled by the young collegian. Probably we 
need his contribution of sadness to neutralize the fits 
of the Mad Hatter who considers college education an 
insurance against failure and a patent of leadership 
and success in every known walk of life. The fellow 
who knocks on education and who defies socalled ‘‘ prac- 
tical’’ experience is neither more nor less of a fool than 
the man who thinks a boy learns in college all he ever 
needs to know. Both make the rather cheap mistake 
of considering that college education or the lack of it 
fixes a boy in a definite class from which he can not 
escape. No doubt those years of expanding mental and 


physical power are important: but they are not the © 


whole of life. The man who does not believe in college 
education would hardly say that a young fellow who 
between the ages of 18 and 22 sold shirts or tended a 
lathe thereby iearned as mueh as he ever would learn. 
He would say the boy began forming habits of industry 
and thinking that should be valuable to him later in 
helping him learn other things. Why, then, must a col- 
lege boy be considered a completed product incapable 
of learning new things or of making a profitable use of 
the habits of industry and thinking he formed in 
college? 


The Advantages of a College Education 


Of course I believe in college education, else I 
wouldn’t have encouraged your going. I believe in it 
on a plain percentage basis; for a larger percentage of 
college graduates make good than of nongraduates. 
But that is no guaranty that any one boy will succeed; 
and without doubt going to college has ruined a good 
many boys. Students spend much time learning facts 
that they promptly forget. So do they forget a good 
many facts that experience teaches them. I spent 
time enough over Euripides to have gotten a fair knowl- 
edge of commercial law, and now I’d be stuck on the 
simplest line of Greek. I can’t point out a definite 
transaction where my Greek has been of positive help 
to me in business. But I believe without being able 
to prove it that studying these old masters broadened 
the range of my mind and gave me a certain kind of 
knowledge of human nature that I could not have got- 
ten by any amount of knocking about among people. 
And after I got thru with the Greek I still had the same 
chance to get the practical knowledge of human nature 
by knowing people that the other fellow who didn’t 
go to college got; and I also got a knowledge of com- 
mercial law, studying by myself, that has stood by me 
thru a none too peaceful business life. 


I’m not turning into a bellowing champeen of uni- 
versity culture. I simply had to blow off a little about 
the senseless opinions of the whole-hog believer and 
the equally whole-hog disbeliever in formal education. 
It is true that in the university process some boys con- 
tract a mild case of cultureine that makes them shudder 
daintily at a sweaty shirt and also consider afternoon 
tea the chief end of man. The roughest of practical ex- 
perience could have done little for this breed. But it is 
also true that the boy who elects practical experience 
and who gets started on his career rather quickly may 
after a few years find with a great shock that he has 
reached his positive limit. I have seen boys start as 
bank clerks and remain stuck in that position year after 
year in spite of the fact that their employers liked them 
and gave them every chance to advance. They had no 
knowledge of finance beyond the ledgers they posted 
and no conception of the great organized fabric of 
human society. Furthermore they were unable to get 
this knowledge. They were held down not by their 
ignorance of certain facts but by their lack of mental 
mastery that would have made collecting the facts a 
comparatively easy matter. 

Colleges don’t give all their graduates this mental 
mastery; not by a long shot. They don’t pretend to 
give them knowledge of very many of the details of 
business. Furthermore some of the habits formed at 
college have to be modified or entirely changed before 
business success is possible. These things are not nec- 
essarily defects to be charged up against the colleges, 
for they are limited in time and in working materials. 
They are colleges and not business houses, and they 
can’t afford the same experience that business houses 
can. So every boy who expects to succeed in business 
has to have certain experiences, no matter whether 
he has much education or little. 


High Percentage Necessary in Business 


In the first place you’ll have to have a more complete 
and a more accurate hold on details than was necessary 
in school. The school might pass up a lot of errors of ap- 
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“Shudder daintily at a sireaty shirt” 


plication if you had the principles right. Furthermore 
you were passed if you made a percentage of 75 or so. 
You can’t get by with that in business. If a man asks 
you to estimate a lumber bill you’ll have to have more 
than a general and theoretical knowledge of the gentle 
art of making estimates. You’ll have to know every 
price and to know it accurately. You must know 
enough about ordinary building to advise a customer ac- 
curately. You’ll have to know where to get special 
stuff and just how-long it will take to get it. You’ll 
have to know the fine points of buying at wholesale. 
You will have to know what kind of stock your custom- 
ers need and what kinds they can be made to like. You 
will have to be able to arrive at exact costs. No per- 
functory acquaintance with the general principles of 
cost accounting will do. School was the place to learn 
how to handle principles. Business is the place for 
knowing principles and for applying them accurately to 
a great wilderness of defail. 

Here is one of the early dangers to the graduate in 
business. If in college he studied a good deal of econo- 
mics he no doubt got a view of business as a whole. He 
could see the great purpose of it and its vast place in 
the mechanics of life. He probably could see the ro- 
mance and the idealism of it and the part it is playing 
in the practical evolution of human society. Then the 
young enthusiast goes into a business -as a subordinate 
and finds himself half drowned in details that look as 
little as possible like his earlier conception of business. 
He flounders thru seas of figures that must be accurate 
but that mean nothing to him. He works out totals 
and percentages that are used by some higher-up in some 
unknown deal. He hears calculations about cutting 
down expenses or grabbing a new field or otherwise 
straining nerves and gambling resources for inereased 
profits. He helps with schemes to eut under a rival 
concern with a new service or a clever plan of adver- 
tising. He is saturated with the atmosphere of money 
grabbing until he almost imagines it clings to his 
clothes after working hours, After a few months -of 
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this he may decide that his earlier idealism was mis- 
placed and that commerce is as lawless and squalid as 
anything could be and still keep up a front of respecta- 
bility. As a matter of fact this second opinon may be 
as far removed from the real truth as was his first un- 
formed idealism. He is merely seeing at close range a 
part of business that taken by itself is unlovely. That 
is the point where he may throw over his ideal of com- 
mercial service and decide to grab while the grabbing is 
good. A good many young fellows with their wits 
sharpened by education and their feeling of moral order 
and responsibility swept away by a sordid onrush of 
subsequent unpleasant experience have developed into 
some of the worst pirates the business world has ever 
seen. 


The Relation of Business to the Business Man 


Business is an odd thing in its relation to the men 
who earry it on, and a plot of the curves of this rela- 
tionship would show some queer bow knots. One curve 
would show the inexperienced beginner almost helpless 
because he did not have a knowledge of practical, every 
day detail; but this line would rise rapidly as he worked 
at his job and mastered its technique. At the same 
time his mental conception of the business as an or- 
ganized part of world commerce would follow a down- 
ward slant into the slough of these obscuring details. 
Thus as his grip on technical knowledge showed an 
upward slant his conception of the moral and patriotic 
qualities inherent in trade would zigzag downward and 
then would recover itself very slowly. At the begin- 
ning his general mastery would rise as he devoted long 
hours to the mastering of routine. Later it would stop 
rising because he had not taken the time to get ac- 
quainted with influential men and to learn the slants of 
human nature in general. At first his mastery would 
increase as he gave himself to the study of that one 
business. Later it would come to a dead stop because 
he had not broadened his mental horizon by reading 
and study. ; 

So you see you are up against an involved thing. You 
must not only solve a lot of business problems but must 
also decide on your general course. You must have your 
eye both on the present and on the future. In school 
your courses were outlined for you and pressure was 
exerted to make you work at them. In business you 
must lay out your own courses and be your own in- 
structor and personal policeman. Business does noth- 
ing for your instruction except to set the examination, 
and in this examination there is no bluffing. And fail- 
ure is usually followed by expulsion. 

I hope you have already learned a good deal about 
one side of human nature. Studying the great epics 
that have lasted because they were charged with human 
nature must have taught you something. Studying 
systems of philosophical and political thought and the 
histories of republics and empires must have shown you 
how human nature behaves when acting in large bodies. 
But this broad foundation if not supplemented by a 
superstructure of practical experience with the fellow 
being at first hand will be pitifully inadequate in busi- 
ness. A good many boys enter business with only a 
theoretical knowledge of the meanness of the human 
animal. I dislike that word ‘‘disillusionment.’’ It 
seems to indicate that the unfortunate person who has 
suffered from the process named has been lied to. It 
means nothing of the kind. Every man without expe- 
rience with a thing has a good many gaps in his knowl- 
edge; and when he finds that a friend plays him false 
he does not thereby learn that all men are liars and prob- 
ably ought to be in jail. He learns by practical expe- 
rience that human nature is at one and the same time 
capable of goodness and meanness. 

As I look this over it sounds so elementary I’m 
ashamed of it; but I’m going to let it stay. It is a tre- 
mendous part of a business man’s training to associate 
with all kinds of people and to understand the strength 
and weakness and inconsistencies in their souls. It is 
not a matter for a Sunday school library treatise. It is 
the incoherence of the vast human family with its good 
nature, its meanness, its inconsistencies, its loyalties, 
its impulsiveness, its emotions, its unexpected goodness, 
its equally unexpected swinishness, its instinctive re- 
spect for sincerity and all the other things that make 
up the irrational curve of humanity. To be able to look 
at all this with level eyes and without undue elation or 
despair and to be prepared to make the best of it is a 
great achievement for a business man or any other kind 
of a man. 

It isn’t from a desire to have you grab off immediate 
trade that I suggest your getting acquainted with peo- 
ple. The cheap valuation of friendship as an immediate 
avenue of trade disgusts me, and I believe the man 
who values it misses the object at which he aims. 
lriendliness for the purpose of winning the friend’s 
trade always has the dollar mark about it. It has a 
sinister, ambushed quality that puts the person ap- 

proached on his guard. People may buy of a merchant 
because they like him; but they have an instinct against 
liking a man who is friendly for his cash register’s 
sake. They are more likely to buy of the merchant who 
offers the. kind of services, goods and treatment that 
appeal to them as fair and square. 

If you know people you know what they are thinking 
about. You are neither behind the procession of prog- 
ress nor too far ahead of it. More than one brilliant 
commercial project has gone to pot because the pro- 
jector could not guess what kind of an appeal his goods 
and service would make. To be sure the plain man 
of the people in politics is often a fraud, because he 
sticks the label on to himself as a bait to catch votes. 
He wears baggy trousers and talks slurringly of the 
amenities of polite life and uses bad grammar and 
chews tobacker to show he is one of the common, ordi- 
nary boys. These fakirs have cast a friendly human 
quality somewhat into disrepute, because people have 
gotten to suspect every unusually friendly person of 
having an ax to grind. But this unfortunate fact makes 

it none the less an admirable quality. You don’t have 
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to booze to know boozers and to have their confidence. 
You don’t have to be a gambler to know gamblers and 
to understand to a rather complete degree how they look 
at life. You don’t have to be a long-faced deacon who 
wouldn’t whistle a tune on Sunday to understand those 
people who take their religion very seriously. But you 
do have to be a very genuinely human sort of person. 


The Real Salesman a Business Engineer 


Real salesmanship is based on a thoro knowledge of 
people. There has been some talk of late years of find- 
ing some way to get along without traveling salesmen. 
The cost of keeping salesmen on the road is very great 
and makes a heavy charge against the sales made. But 
the objection to them is based on the assumption that 
they are largely order takers. The order taker is having 
an increasingly hard time, but the real salesman, the 
business engineer, the finder and creator of new busi- 
ness, is in greater demand now than ever before. 

In fact this kind of salesman not only does much 
service to his employer and to himself but also to the 
public. A few weeks ago I read a statement in a maga- 
zine article to the effect that without real, creative 
salesmanship half the cotton fields, half the mines and 
half the factories would be idle and untouched, labor 
would be out of employment and the general level of 
human happiness and efficiency much lowered. 

The average person thinks of business as an agency 
for supplying people with the things they want. But 
one of the big functions of business is supplying people 
with things they don’t want until taught by creative 
salesmanship to want them. Automobiles in a large 
sense had to be sold to people who did not want them. 
You understand that I am talking of selling in a wider 
sense than the mere closing of the deal. Electricity had 
to be sold to people who were skeptical of its value 
and reluctant to buy. Fly screens were sold to people 
who did not want them. The same is true of bath tubs 
and starched collars and binder twine and Pullman 
tickets and a host of other things. 

True salesmanship consists of finding goods that will 
satisfy some human need and then of convincing people 
that they will satisfy this need. It may be some unrec- 
ognized want. But the salesman must know human 
nature well enough to know a possible want when he 
sees it. This creative salesmanship applies to old, 
established lines as well as to new. There are always 
new people to whom established goods may be intro- 
duced. There is always a large field for the retail lum- 
ber salesman. 

Apparently the time is forever past when we can sit 
back in the comfortable old self-righteous way and 
wait for trade. You see I have been so thoroly con- 
verted by the business prodders that I have even bor- 
rowed their phrases. There was a gap between the 
old-fashioned retailer and his customer; and as the 
customer isn’t doing anything much toward bridging 
this gap it seems that the job is up to us. Some 
retailers have made a valiant beginning. They are 
offering house plans and service bureaus and scientifi- 
cally designed farm buildings and helps toward im- 
proving the appearance and comfort of the old house. 
In short they are taking the lumber business and its 
allied services right to the customer’s door. 

To do this the retailer will have to be more of a 
salesman than he ever has been before. To be a better 
salesman he must know people better. He must know 
their point of view, else he’ll make himself an in- 
tolerable pest with his everlasting importunity to buy 
his goods. He must know real service and offer it. 
This art of selling can be raised to a high plane, but 
it takes practice and knowledge. A garage man might 
explain to a customer the principles of driving a ear, 
but that wouldn’t make the customer a good driver. 
He has to practice long and carefully before his con- 
trol of clutch, gear lever, gas and wheel becomes ¢o- 
ordinated into a unified and almost instinctive action. 
A large element in salesmanship is the knowing of 
people. This is the reason I lay so much stress on it. 

Well, I’m almost to the end of my serious disserta- 
tion. I’m not sure it would satisfy the Mater’s idea. 
I’m rather sure it does not satisfy my own. But we’ll 
let this be enough of letter writing on the subject, and 
next summer, spite of the extra trade our rejuvenated 
selling force will rake up, we’ll find time to talk about 
it at greater length. You might come home Friday 
night. The links are in pretty good shape, and Satur- 
day evening there’s to be a lawn party at the Wilson’s. 
Bring a friend or ‘two along. I’d like to take you 





around the course Saturday afternoon, and I think I 
stand well enough with Helen Wilson to get you bids 
to the party if you don’t descend like the Assyrian on 
the fold with a whole army at your back. Maybe Helen 
would go around the course with us. She went around 
with me yesterday and beat me by four strokes. That’s 
the reason I’m standing extra well with her just now. 





HOLDS FIRST CONFERENCE WITH COAST SHIPBUILDERS 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cau., March 29.—Theodore Brent, vice 
president of the Federal Shipping Board, held Wednes- 
day the first conferences with representatives of ship- 
building and shipping concerns with headquarters in San 
Francisco regarding their facilities for the construction 
of standard wooden vessels for use as blockade runners. 
He declared that the Coast will be looked to for a 
majority of the proposed vessels. 

The consensus of local shipping men was that wooden 
vessels 230 feet long could be built in five to seven 
months. Mayor James Rolph, who recently purchased a 
shipyard here, said that the Coast shipbuilders could 
construct any standard type of wooden vessels for gen- 
eral cargo purposes. Among others who took part in 
the conference were A. B. Hammond, 8. M. Hampton and 
O. J. Olson. 

Mr. Brent was told substantially thaf Coast yards 
can construct 500 wooden steamers of 3,000 to 4,000 
tons, capable of making twelve knots an hour, within 
eight or ten months. At Thursday’s conference Mr. 
Brent will get down to details as to just what the 
Government will do to assist shipbuilders, possibly by 
purchasing the necessary lumber and allowing a specific 
margin of profit on each vessel built. 





RETAILER'S ADVERTISING OFFSETS MAIL COMPETITION 


REPUBLICAN City, NEB., March 26.—The old order ap- 
pears to be changing; the active retailer is no longer per- 
mitting the mail order house to infringe upon the terri- 
torial sales in which his own proximity naturally makes 
him concerned. And some of the methods that are being 
pursued by the lumber retailers in fighting the competi- 
tion which the mail order concerns have been offering 
are of a very high order. A good example is given in the 
following, reprinted from a recent issue of the Harlan 
County Ranger: 


The Foster Lumber Co. sold a bill of lumber recently 
for a Gordon-Van Tine mail order house which was $106 
below their catalog price, including the hardware and 
paint from our local dealers. These catalogs show very 
tempting figures and beautiful pictures of homes, but the 
customer must remember that they are prices f. 0. b. 
factory, which means an added 12 percent when laid down 
here. The same quality of lumber or even better can be 
obtained from the local yard at less money. A fact that 
has been proved more than once. 


Comment, surely, is superfluous. The fact that the lum- 
ber retailer can better serve the needs of his immediate 
locality has been and is today being emphasized very 
thoroly. But one point that is well worth the attention 
of the retailers in general is that of the competition which 
they must offer to the mail order house. How the Foster 
Lumber Co., whose capable manager is E. A. Rose, holds 
its own and more against such competition is clearly exem- 
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many Patrons. 


Foster Lumber Co. 











A RETAIL CONCERN’S ADVERTISEMENT THAT IS 
DIRECTLY EFFECTIVE 


plified in the accompanying reproduction of one of this 
company’s advertisements, which also appeared in the 
newspaper named above. This advertisement- shows, in 
a novel way, how many other items of great importance 
have gone up in price since 1914, whereas lumber and 
woodwork are, by comparison, at almost the. same old 
modest figures. That such advertising as this, educa- 
tional in its scope and at the same strikingly suggestive, 
is bringing the right results may be readily attested to. 
The fact is that the Foster Lumber Co.’s business is in- 
creasing steadily. 





THE Bureau of Standards at Washington has been 
conducting a series of tests to determine the relative 
merits of various woods for use in constructing the dif- 
ferent parts of aeroplanes. 
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My DEAR BREWSTER: 

I’ve been rather dreading your questions about com- 
munity building; for while this is an important subject 
that no up-and-coming retailer can afford to overlook 
it is so big and bulky and as yet so unorganized that 
I don’t look forward with any pleasurable feelings 
to talking about it. It’s something like trying to 
carry a feather bed. You gather up a couple of wide 
armfuls of the thing, and then it begins oozing out of 
your grasp. You step on a corner of it, lose the whole 
mess and pitch head first into a closet door, 

‘Just what is community building?’’ you ask to 
know. Well, I’m afraid you’ve stuck me right at the 
start. In the first place I feel a bit bashful about 
giving an opinion about a subject to which so many 
experts are giving their time and thought. In the 
second place I’m not sure I know anything about it. 
But with real American nerve I’m going to venture a 
few opinions as to what it is and what it is not. 

My first guess is that it’s nothing new. In fact few 
social developments are; and this is doubtless a good 
thing for all of us. We have to work up to a thing 
gradually, a step at a time, like going up stairs. Few 
of us have mental seven-league boots that permit us 
to get to a desired end at one stride. Neighborhood 
change has to come very gradually and by easy stages, 
else a good many of us would get tired or scared and 
refuse to play. 

Community building seems to be a mixture of ideas 
and ideals as old as community life itself. It is my 
guess that as soon as our early ancestors found they 
had to live together they began community develop- 
ment; that is, they began to adjust their ways so as 
to get along together as well as possible. They must 
have found out rather early in the game that there 
were a good many forces 
and possibilities in com- 
munity efforts that no one 
of them alone possessed. No 
doubt they were backed 
into codperation rather 
more often than they en- 
tered it willingly and free- 
ly; and probably the double 
cross was not an unknown 
accomplishment. But five 
men armed with clubs and 
stone axes and bone-tipped 
spears could tackle a croc- 
odile or a flying lizard with 
more hope of taking first 
honors than could one of 
them fighting the creature 
alone. After the _ fight, 
judging from some modern 
examples of team work, it 
is not unlikely that each 
one individually claimed all the resulting honors. 


People Must Depend on Each Other 


This mutual dependence among people has been a varia- 
ble thing. Sometimes it has been an exacting relation- 
ship, sometimes not so exacting, but changing conditions 
of living have made it necessary to revise the conditions 
of codperation. As a general thing people have found 
that they must depend more and more on each other as 
the population becomes more and more dense and as civ- 
ilized wants become more and more numerous. Except 
for certain abnormal periods such as times of war or 
flood or other disaster the people of this country are per- 
haps living under greater control of one kind or another 
at the present than at any other time during the history 
of the United States. The man who believes this is bad 
says this fusing of individual effort and responsibility 
tempts the weak sister among us to lie back and be car- 
ried by the strong. The man who does believe in it says 
that with individualism running wild a few people get 
much more than they otherwise would but that the strong 
trample down the less strong to such an extent that the 
sum total of national power is much lessened. I mention 
this merely to indicate one of the basic arguments in 
the controversy and to foreshadow in a measure one of 
the obstacles you will meet with if you try practicing 
the combined science and art of neighborhood improve- 
ment. 

Definitions are tricky things, but they also serve as a 
point of departure in a discussion like this, So suppose 
we rough one out with an ax. We’ll not pretend that 
it’s complete or entirely accurate. Community building 
seems to me to be a mutual adjustment for the purpose 
of making available the full, positive forces of the neigh- 
borhood. This, I suppose, is about as clear as mud. But 
I wanted to stay away from the idea of the old-fashioned 
commercial club secretary that community development 
is a process of making more community cash trickle into 
the tills of the local merchants. Without doubt a desire 
. for greater trade is often the mainspring of development 
work. I have no quarrel with this desire. An ambition 
for more business is not necessarily a grossly selfish am- 
bition, and it can be held in complete harmony with. an 
ambition to have the neighborhood a better place in which 
to live. While with some qualifying clauses I am ready 
to believe the statements of the old-maid persons who 
never let up on the ery that making money is not a true 
measure of success, I do maintain that community pros- 
perity must usually follow community changes or else 
these changes can not be considered successful. Most of 
us are giving our days to the making of money. To be 
sure, we’re trying at the same time to do a useful work, 
for none of us wants to be a charity patient in this 
world hospital. Then doesn’t it seem reasonable if we 
readjust our community habits in such a way as‘to make 
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it possible for us to develop into better men that we 
ought as a matter of course to make more money? Maybe 
that doesn’t seem as plain to everybody as it does to me. 
But it seems to me as people get a wider experience and 
live a fuller life they are going to bring more intelli- 
gence and care to bear on their work. If all the farmers 
near Graymeadows do that they'll certainly make more 
money, and if they make it they’ll spend it for usefu 
articles that you merchants have for sale. 


Neighborhood Betterment Must Be First in Mind 


A merchant may charge his expenditures for neigh- 
borhood betterment to his advertising account and hope 
to make it back in increased trade. But if he doesn’t 
take a wider view of the matter than the increase in his 
own finances he is playing a dangerous game. He ought 
to go at it with the neighborhood welfare first in his 
thoughts; for this is a delicate operation, this neighbor- 
hood betterment business, and if the operator gets his 
eye filled up with the vision of a big round dollar he’s 
apt to spill the community building beans with utter 
thoroness. 

I agree with you that community building is a stag- 
gering thought. Suppose that on this pleasant after- 
noon you are sitting here with me in my little work room 
and we are considering what sort of people these are 
whom we hope to help so much. The things in the room 
are very simple; but they were made by those people of 
the outside world whom we hope to boost up to a better 
plane of living. The rows of books, the typewriter, the 
electric lights, the little clock, all the things I’ve gathered 
here to help me in my daily work are the products of a 
skill which neither of us has. And yet here we sit plot- 
ting ways of bringing these folks up to an improved 
standard. We look out across the fields. There are half 
a dozen houses in sight, and these houses shelter people 
with an experience different from ours. Not one but can 
do something better than you or I could do it. They 
have ambitions and philosophies of life based on their 
special experience and skill. What can you and I tell 
them about living? Truly, it is a staggering thought. 

In the first place we can avoid being too cocky about 
the matter, both in our conduct and in our own thought. 
We can also realize something of the complexity of life 
and of neighborhood living. We can get the notion into 
our heads that a community is not an orderly unit that 
can be led down the field like a Prussian regiment doing 
the goose step. The good community strategist will pick 
out representative points and better them one after an- 
other. He will know that if he attempts a whole-hog 
reform his army will desert and his cause will be dis- 
credited. 

In this matter of community progress you’ll run up 
against a paradox. True progress can’t be made except 
as it is the voluntary and determined output of the com- 
munity itself; but the community will never reach the 
point of producing any such output by itself. Bull- 
strength leadership seems to chill the incubator of com- 
munity schemes so that the chicks of progress never get 
out of their shells; and yet, on the other hand, without 
some strong, rousing leadership the community lies as 
cold and inert and lacking in punch as an empty whisky 
bottle under a hedge. Life is full of these inconsisten- 
cies, which may be one reason why we find it so interest- 
ing. The last time I was in your office a farmer was 
delivering a regular Catillinarian oration against agri- 
cultural colleges as a tax burden on the States and as 
useless except for furnishing soft jobs to men who 
couldn’t run a farm on a bet. And yet he was using any 
number of methods and devices worth hundreds of dol- 
lars a year to him that had been worked out by these 
colleges. I heard an I. W. W. orator on the Boston 
Commons abusing the police as instruments of tyranny 
and the enemies of free speech, and all the time a big 
policeman was standing by and keeping the crowd from 
manhandling the orator. 


Must Be From Within and Work Out 


Community improvement must be from within and 
must work out instead of being handed down from 
above. And still there must be an active leadership. 
Perhaps in no other ordinary undertaking is there a more 
pronounced need for tactful leadership, particularly in 
old communities where customs and habits have hardened 
down into permanent wrinkles. There the local building- 
up will not be a voluntary and unanimous movement of 
all the citizens toward the same goal. Far from it. 
More than likely any proposed change will be resisted 
with more vigor than could be evoked in support of a 
positive policy. 

This is a peculiar situation and still not so impossible 
of handling after all. There is leadership and leadership. 
Not so long ago I spent a Sunday in a community that 
has a wonderful institutional church. This church has 
been written up in sociological reviews as a model for 
all parishes that desire to raise themselves out of the 
bog of rural stagnation. Predictions were made that 
within a few years the entire countryside would be trans- 
formed. A library, game rooms, a gymnasium, a bowling 
alley, a kitchen and banquet room—in fact, features of 
which some of the members hardly knew the names— 
were included. The faithful rejoiced that Bethel Place was 
coming into its true estate of neighborhood leadership. 
But I didn’t notice any beneficial changes. On the con- 
trary, there was a strong undercurrent of distrust and 
antagonism. The church was being used only for those 
purposes commonly served by the ordinary garden variety 
of churches. The reason was not hard to find. A few 
wealthy families had built the church without trying to 
arouse neighborhood opinion in favor of it. They found 
it easier to carry the project by throwing the weight of 





their financial power into the scale than to exercise a 
constructive leadership in fostering a unified neighbor- 
hood movement for such a building. The community had 
the church, but the church did not have the support of 
community pride and power. 


Real Leadership; What It Is 


Real leadership has to take into account not only what 
the neighborhood needs but also what it will stand for. 
Leadership that is too far ahead of public opinion is as 
useless as no leadership at all. The real leader determines 
what his neighborhood is capable of, what things logically 
come first and how best to interest his neighbors in the 
scheme. Then while keeping himself in the background 
he proceeds to make it a community scheme; for only by 
doing this can he hope to have it result in permanent 
benefit. 

Community building undertaken as a sort of personal 
thriller, as a plaything or as a proof that the community 
builder is better and smarter than his neighbors, is an 
unmitigated nuisance. It is a sort of rural slumming. 
The dainty uplifter approaches the draggled farm lady 
on wash day and figuratively speaking commiserates her 
on the vulgarity of her occupations and tastes. Her 
manner says rather plainly: ‘‘My good woman, what a 
pity you are so poor and ignorant. But be glad; for I 
am come to show you the true way of living.’’ I’d re- 
sent an attitude like that, and so would you. No Amer- 
ican will stand for benefits dumped onto him by some 
benevolent superior personage who kindly volunteers to 
point out a few of his rotten spots. 

The statement is sometimes made that farmers will 
not submit even to tactful leadership in the matter of 
neighborhod betterment from outsiders like lumber 
dealers. They are accepting leadership in other lines 
and are doing it gladly. It isn’t always the man who 
lives in a neighborhood who is best able to see its 
needs any more than it is true that the man who uses a 
machine most is best able to improve it. From the time 
of Boaz, the old Israelite in whose fields Ruth, the 
Moabitess, gleaned, down to a couple of generations 
ago farmers used substantially the same kind of sickle 
to harvest their grain. It was not until experimenters 
brought the principles and practices of mechanics worked 
out in other fields to bear on the problem of farm ma- 
chinery that we got self-binders and the rest of the 
modern tackle. 

You serve a community of farmers. Farming condi- 
tions have been changing rapidly in the country around 
Graymeadows the last few years, and if I am not mis- 
taken there is need for considerable readjustment among 
the neighbors in their attitude toward each other and 
toward their work. They need a new kind of thrift 
and business wisdom imported from other fields. For- 
merly farmers got rich by exploiting the fertility of 
the virgin soil of their farms. They must get over this 
and begin to conserve and increase this fertility. Feed 
used to be considered cheap because it was raised on the 
farm itself. Barns were considered not to pay. But in 
these days if stock shivers thru a winter in the open 
and eats a large amount 
of feed without gaining in 
weight the loss in revenue 
is more than enough to pay 
the prorated cost of the nec- 
essary barns. Thrift used 
to consist of hanging onto 
every bit of cash money 
regardless of the extra la- 
bor required in using un- 
suitable tools. A good many 
of the wealthy middle-aged 
farmers in and near Gray- 
meadows were miserable 
farmers and made barely 
enough to keep their fami- 
lies going; but all this time 
the community was filling up 
and causing their land to in- 
crease in value so that they 
got rich in spite of them- 
selves. In these days farm- = 
ing has to be carried on as farming and not as land spec- 
ulation. The very fact that farmers became wealthy thru 
this unearned increment has tended to keep farming 
from being efficient. As long as the farmers were get- 
ting along, whether it was due to their own efforts or 
to neighborhood growth, they were satisfied and not 
inclined to abandon their old ways. This new condition 
requires the spreading both of scientific farming knowl- 
edge and plain business principles, especially of farm 
cost accounting. 

Social Life Must Be Changed 


There needs to be a change in social life. It is a com- 
monplace in these days that country life should be made 
attractive enough to induce the boys and girls to stay 
in the courftry. The old-fashioned farmer lived a 
cramped life and looked ahead to a future time when 
he would retire and enjoy himself. It now seems to be 
the opinion of the wise ones that every day ought to 
have its complement of pleasure and happiness, that life 
ought to pay as it goes. <A person can’t collect this 
pleasure and happiness all by himself. He’s a social 
animal and needs the codperation of his fellows in creat- 
ing a suitable social life. He needs to learn to play. 

I’d like to dodge the necessity of suggesting any 
definite lines of work that your community might tackle. 
That’s always a local problem. But it is safe to begin 
with something the general run of citizens ought to be 
interested in. How about the schools? I believe you 
are about ready for consolidated schools. If you can 

















“The dainty uplifter” 
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locate the township school in Graymeadows and do it with 
the full consent and desire of the country people you will 
have a community of interest of incalculable value be- 
tween the town and the country. More neighborhood 
interests center in the schools than in any one other 
thing, not even excepting the churches. Once the 
project of consolidation becomes popular you might 
make the manual training department your special in- 
terest. A good shop with a competent teacher will mean 
much to these young farmer boys, and it should mean 
much to the future of the lumber business. You can 
well afford to give them the lumber they’ll need. You 
might also help equip the shop with tools. Get the boys 
copies of some of the bulletins issued by the national 
lumber associations and plans of farm buildings pre- 
pared by the agricultural college. This will be the best 
<ind of insurance that the next generation of farmers 
will be trained wood users. 


Some Ideas on How to Make Life Pleasant 


I remember that there is a good grange hall in Oak 
Hollow, and I’ve often wondered if that hall and its 
modern kitchen couldn’t be used for a combined social 
and educational purpose by giving public dinners at a 
little more than cost to give the grange ladies a profit 
and at an added charge of 10 cents a plate to pay the 
expenses of a speaker from a neighboring town. I hap- 
pen to know that you could get some of the best speak- 
ers in your part of the country. Set the dinner at 7:45 
or 8 o’clock so the farmers could easily get their chores 
done first. In half or three-quarters of an hour the 
meal would be over, and then might follow a talk of 
three-quarters of an hour. Dr. Hobart, president of 
the agricultural college, would come. So would War- 
ren Grainger, editor of the leading paper in the State. 
So would Rev. Henry, one of the wittiest and wisest 
speakers in your part of the country. Senator Winton 
would be glad to come if you could arrange the dinner 
for some time when he is back from Washington. The 
governor often goes out to make speeches at such meet- 
ings. In fact a little hunting would disclose plenty of 
speakers of ability, humor and common sense; and a 
series of a dinner a month during a winter would add 
mueh to the pleasure of living in that community. 
You might quietly suggest a club among the young 
men of Oak Hollow organized for the purpose of put- 
ting something of the kind across. 

There is often greater need for a playground in a 
small town like Graymeadows than in a larger place. 
This is something to think about. In fact fun is one 
of the first requirements of community building, and it 
ought not to be confined just to the children. A neigh- 
horhood that has learned to laugh and play will find 
itself able to do a good many tasks that in its sour and 
inert state would be appallingly impossible. 

A campaign among the boys and girls for better look- 
ing lawns and back yards often does wonders both for 
appearanee and for sanitation, Getting Government bul- 
letins read by the right people is a great service. Intro- 
ducing and popularizing a simple but effective system 
of farm eost-finding and accounts would be a monu- 
mental service. In fact you ean think of plenty of 
work. Getting it done the right way will be harder. 
Have a try at it and let me know how you get on. 

Sincerely, 
THE REALM. 

{This is the ninth of the series of “Letters to a Retailer.” 
The tenth, and last, will appear April 14.—Eprror. | 
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TRADE EXTENSION EXPERT EMPLOYED 


New OrLEANS, La., Mareh 26.—The trade extension 
work of the Southern Pine Association is growing in scope 
and usefulness constantly and it has now reached a point 
where it is necessary to keep a competent man in the field 
permanently. Accordingly Russell T. Gheen was recently 
employed as manager of the trade extension department 
of the association and is now actively engaged in the 
work. Mr. Gheen has had much experience in work of 
this character, has a good general knowledge of the lum- 
ber business, is familiar with construction engineering 
ind is a convincing publie speaker. He has been an in- 
structor in forestry at the New York State College of 
orestry at Syracuse. 

Mr. Gheen’s duties will consist of representing the as- 
sociation at expositions and conventions where the use of 
‘umber is to be considered and will also have charge of 
the exhibits displayed by the association at such places. 
In addition to this work he will make investigations of 
vossible markets for southern yellow pine and will ac- 
tively eodperate with the advertising department in fol- 
lowing up inquiries developed by the publicity campaign, 

The Southern Pine Association is taking active steps 
to provide the builders of cotton mills in New England 
with information relative to the best sort of materials 
for the construction of such buildings. A careful in- 
vestigation of the deeay in the roofs of such buildings 
was recently completed by the consulting engineer of the 
association, Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, in 
company with C. E. Paul, engineer of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, C. H. Teesdale of the 
Morest Products Laboratory and F. J. Hoxie of the Fac- 
tory Mutuals Fire Insurance Co. Repairs to the roofs of 
these mills will be-extensive this spring and for the pur- 
pose of discussing how yellow pine timbers may be 
treated and handled in a manner to reduce decay to a 
minimum in construction of this character the National 
Association of Cotton Mill Owners has assigned the after- 
noon of Wednesday, April 25, for the discussion of the 
problem during its annual convention to be held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation will have an exhibit of timbers, including the 
selected structural grade, and a model mill-built cotton 
mill on display during the convention. The association 


will also be represented by Dr. von Schrenk and R. T. 
Gheen, 


NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


NorFoLK, VA., March 29.—The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held in this city today and evoked great enthusiasm 
on the part of those in attendance regarding the good 
that is being done by the association and the good that 
its future activities may do both for the manufacturers 
and users of North Carolina pine. There were present 
115 persons, including members and their guests. The 
officers were highly gratified at the success of the an- 
nual and the association was given new impetus in its 
work by the papers and discussions at the meeting, 
which were very interesting and enlightening and were 
much enjoyed by all present. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:15 in the tea 
room of the Monticello Hotel, President A. R. Turnbull, 
of Bowdens, N. C., presiding. The reading of the min- 
utes was dispensed with so that immediately after the 
assemblage was called to order the president delivered 
his annual address. In this address Mr. Turnbull out- 
lined the work that was done during the last year as 
well as the possibilities for the future. He emphasized 
that nothing could be done without the entire support 
of all the members as it was not a one man’s job. He 
called attention to the adverising now being done by 
the association of which he placed himself on record as 
being a rank enthusiast and of the belief that much 
good would result. He said further that at the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacurers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago in April much of the over- 
lapping work now done by the individual associations 
would be codrdinated. He outlined the policy of the 
association and its activities by what is called a watch 
meeting, consisting of the following words or symbols: 
‘‘Wood universal, the slogan adopted for pine adver- 
tising as a means of educating the public to its use; 
Transportation, or getting the stock to market; Co- 
operation, without which efforts would be wasted and 
the harvest which all are expecting to gather from 
their efforts.’’ 

Following President Turnbull, Secretary-treasurer 
W. B. Roper gave an outline of the association activi- 
ties bearing on advertising, legislation, sales reports 
and finances. This report showed that a great volume 
of work has been accomplished and it was received with 
pleasure by the members. The next report was that 
of the committee on costs and values, presented by 
Chairman John M. Gibbs. Mr. Gibbs said that the 
only thing that his committee had done was to offer a 
recommendation to change the method of reporting 
sales weekly to a daily sales report. This reeommenda- 
tion was adopted by the association several months ago 
and is now in operation. He also took oceasion to give 
some statistics regarding prices of lumber in 1906 and 
at this time. Low grade lumber, he said, is now about 
on a level with prices in 1906, but the higher grades 
now sell for much less than during that period. He 
figured that an average of $1.65 a thousand feet less 
than in 1906 is now being obtained for lumber. 

The next speaker introduced was Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Pratt gave an outline of the Govern- 
ment’s desire to codperate with the lumbermen thru the 
Federal Trade Commission and other Government depart- 
ments, including the bureau of which he is the head. 
He outlined the lumber needs of Europe after the war 
and estimated the possible amount that would be required 
from the United States. He also told of the possibilities 
of South America as a market for United States lumber 
and told of the efforts being made to eliminate over- 
production in times of poor demand, which causes low 
prices ete. During the course of his talk he was given 
close attention and hearty applause at its conclusion. 

D. O. Anderson, chairman of the advertising commit- 
tee, presented a brief report in which it was shown that 
the association has spent $40,000 for publicity during the 
year. He thought that the money was well spent and is 
bringing excellent returns to all of the members of the 
association. He was followed by A. P. Hill, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who is handling the campaign and who gave 
details as to the new work to be entered into this year. 

In presenting the report of the conservation committee 
the chairman, C. I. Millard, defined clearly his idea of 
the conservation of the forests and the need for it. He 
also presented some illuminating facts regarding the 
profitable results that may be obtained from raising hogs 
and cattle on cut-over lands in North Carolina. He dwelt 
particularly on the advantages of climate, soil, markets 
ete. enjoyed by North Carolina and said that there is an 
excellent profit in this business as has been proved by all 
who have so far engaged in it. 

‘*Codperation in Forest Fire Protection’’ was the sub- 
ject of an address delivered by E. 8. Bryant, of the 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. Mr. Bryant outlined 
the necessity for fire prevention rather than fire fighting. 
He also gave a very clear outline of the different ways 
in which better fire protection can be secured thru fire 
associations and other means. He asked that the associa- 
tion appoint a fire fighting committee and President 
Turnbull put this duty on the conservation committee. 

Mr. Bryant was followed by R. C. Jones, State forester 
of Virginia, and J. 8. Holmes, State forester of North 
Carolina, who both gave brief talks heartily backing up 
what Mr. Bryant said as to fire protection needs. The 
meeting adjourned for lunch at 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was called to order at 3 0’clock 
and the report of Chairman A. T. Gerrans of the inspec- 
tion committee was presented. The report covered in 
detail the several grading conferences held during the 
course of the year and the new inspection rules. It 
also emphasized the necessity of applying these rules 
in all cases. Mr. Gerrans was followed by R. H. Mor- 
ris, the chief inspector, who delivered a report along 
similar lines in which he outlined the necessity of the 








manufacturers paying more attention to grades and 
manufacturing processes in order to keep up with the 
procession. ° 

An interesting and instructive address was then 
delivered by R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of 
the National Lumbtr Manufacturers’ Association, on 
the work being carried forward by the national asso- 
ciation at present and its plans for the future. This 
address was much appreciated and was listened to with 
deep interest, as the members of the North Carolina 
Pine Association fully realize that much good can be 
accomplished by suéh an organization as the National. 
Secretary Kellogg urged that the members attend the 
annual meeting to be held in Chicago in April, at which 
time the future activities will be discussed at length. 

Chairman Horton Corwin, jr., of the trade relations 
committee, presented a comprehensive, report in which 
he dealt with the importance of the application of uni- 
form terms of sale and read those adopted by the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. He 
urged a better distribution of the products of the 
members of the association and advocated rigid appli- 
cation of the new grading rules. Nathan O’Berry, 
chairman of the general legislative committee, spoke in 
behalf of the Webb bill and urged that the members 
of the association use their influence to secure its 
passage thru Congress when it comes up again. 

A. T. Baker, chairman of the national defense com- 
mittee, said that ne had communicated with Secretary 
of War Baker offering the services of the members to 
the country. He read resolutions confirming loyalty to 
the flag and offering assistance to defend the honor of 
the United States. The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote and the members displayed 
much enthusiasm. 

The applications of the Town Creek Lumber Co., 
Town Creek, N. C., and the Argent Lumber Co., Har- 
deeville, 8. C., for membership in the association were 
presented and they were elected. 

J. L. Camp, vice president for Virginia, took the 
chair and A. R. Turnbull was nominated for reélection 
as president by Nathan O’Berry. Mr. Turnbull was 
unanimously reélected by a rising vote, after which he 
thanked the members for their hearty codperation, 
which he said meant success for the association, and 
asked its continuance so that the further efforts may be 
equally profitable for all concerned. The members from 
the various States then held separate conferences to 
select directors for the ensuing year and their nomina- 
tions were then submitted to the meeting and adopted. 
The following vice presidents were elected: J. L. 
Camp, Virginia; R. A. Parsley, North Carolina; B. D. 
Dargan, South Carolina. 

Before adjournment President Turnbull read a let- 
ter of thanks from Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Flynn for 
the beautiful set of china presented to them on their 
wedding. The meeting was then adjourned, following 
which a meeting of the new directors was held at 
which W. B. Roper was unanimously reélected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and as there was no further business the 
meeting was immediately adjourned. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held this evening at 7 
o’elock. Covers were laid for 150 persons, the largest 
gathering in the history of the association. A very 
tempting menu was provided, which was greatly en- 
joved by all. The speakers for the occasion were elo- 
quent and entertaining and the banquet was opened by 
the singing of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ by all of 
those in attendance. A. R. Turnbull as toastmaster 
introduced Albert L. Roper, of Norfolk, whose topic 
was ‘‘Getting Together;’’ Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, who 
spoke on ‘‘Plans Plus Push;’’ and Rev. Sparks W. 
Melton, of Norfolk, who spoke on ‘‘Our Country.’’ 
Various popular airs were sung by the banqueters 
during the evening and did much to enliven the ocea- 
sion. The banquet was closed by all singing ‘‘ Amer 
ica. 


TO STUDY MINERAL RESOURCES OF FAR EAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26.—The Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce will undertake a survey of 
the mineral resources of the Far East, including those of 
China and Siberia, this spring. J. Morgan Clements, 
mining engineer and geologist of New York City, is pri 
paring to leave for the Orient in a few weeks and to take 
charge of this work. The purpose of the survey is three 
fold. A thoro study of the undeveloped mineral re 
sources of the various countries will be made for the bene- 
fit of American capital; also a report on mines and smelt- 
ers now in operation and on opportunities for the sale of 
American-made outfits will be made for the benefit of 
American manufacturers of mining machinery and equip- 
ment, and a study will also be made for the benefit of 
American users of minerals from the Far East of the 
conditions in the various countries thus visited that have 
in the past made it necessary for the purchase of these 
materials thru middlemen in Europe. 

Before he makes his departure Mr. Clements will eall 
on American concerns in this country that are or will be 
directly or indirectly interested in the undertaking, and 
obtain definite ideas as to the exact information that will 
be required. 


BBB LOLI OI 


DirFicutty has developed in a number of instances 
over the disintegration of the concrete used in sewer 
construction at points above the water level, the latest 
reported cases being that of the Western Avenue sewer 
in Chicago. A careful investigation supports the theory 


that hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide, which are 
natural products of the composition of sewage, attack the 
lime in the cement, changing it to a soluble sulphate that 
then washes out. 
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How Kenosha Is Solving the 


Housing Problem 








Kenosha was confronted with a serious problem. It 
is one of the thriving manufacturing cities of southern 
Wisconsin and for a number of years has experienced 
rapid industrial expansion, so that four or five years 
ago a shortage of houses for workmen began to be 
noticeable and with the sudden impetus given all lines 
of manufacture shortly after the outbreak of the 
European war this shortage became a veritable ‘‘ house 
famine.’’ Despite the demand for houses an investi- 
gation revealed that the number built annually was 
decreasing instead of increasing. The factories of 
Kenosha now employ in the vicinity of 10,000 workers, 
almost a third of whom were placed upon the pay rolls 
in the year ended May 1, 1916, the exact number being 
2,918. During this same year only 245 houses were 
built. A great number of these new workers were 
housed in tents with wooden floors and in several large 
buildings fitted up for this purpose. Naturally a large 
proportion were married men and were unable to bring 
their families to the city under the existing conditons 
and consequently were anything but contented there. 

Kenosha citizens expect that the population of the 
city will increase from 35,000 to 50,000 in ten years, 
but realized that before this growth would take place 
the housing problem would have to be solved. The 
manufacturing firms are progressive companies that 
not only plan for the present, but for the future; con- 
sequently it is not surprising to find the Manufacturers’ 
Association undertaking to solve the housing problem. 
This movement was started by one of the largest manu- 
facturers last May and an extensive investigation of 
the situation was undertaken in order to formulate a 
feasible plan of action. Dr. John Nolan, of Cambridge, 
Mass., an attorney who has a national reputation on 
industrial housing, was secured to make the investiga- 
tion. After looking over the situation carefully a ques- 
tionaire was prepared by Dr. Nolan and sent to all the 
manufacturers inquiring as to the number of workmen 
in need of better housing, the class to be provided for, 
the number of skilled and unskilled workers, the aver- 
age weekly wage, the value of building lots, the local 
methods of financing house building, ete. Answers to the 
questionaire developed the fact that 60 percent of the 
10,000 workmen were skilled workers earning at least 
$18 weekly. Another fact developed was that the 
majority of workmen’s houses in Kenosha were of the 
separate type, located on fairly large lots, and that for 
this new project to be successful it would have to con- 
form to about the same lines. 

After careful consideration of these reports ten of 
the Kenosha manufacturers immediately organized a 
stock company known as the Kenosha Homes Oo., with 
a capital stock of $25,000. The plan was to build at 
least 400 houses as soon as possible, and as $25,000 was 
too small a sum for an undertaking of this magnitude, 
ten of the larger manufacturers subscribed $400,000 for 
the undertaking. The officers elected were: 


President—Charles Pfennig, mayor of Kenosha. 

Vice president—Conrad Shear. 

Secretary—G. H. Cook. 

Treasurer—-Roger Kimball. 

Manager—Alfred F. Muller. 

Much of the success of the organization and develop- 
ment of the plan is attributed to Mr. Muller, who un- 
fortunately was killed in a train wreck early in De- 
cember. R. E. Mailer was appointed manager a month 
or so after Mr. Muller’s death and is now carrying on 
the work. 

As soon as the formal organization of the Kenosha 
Homes Co. was completed, negotiations were opened 
with land owners and plans considered for the most 
economical method of putting up new houses. Negotia- 
tions were entered into with a large outside construction 
firm and a company manufacturing ready-cut houses. 
The negotiations were almost completed and the con- 
tract let for building all of the houses to the outside 
companies when citizens of Kenosha, led by Dan O. 
Head, secretary and treasurer of the Kenosha Lumber 
Co., protested that the local contractors and building 








material dealers were able 
and willing to undertake 
the work for less than the 
outside companies. In or- 
der to give force to this 
contention the Kenosha 
House Building Co. was 
formed, with Dan O. Head 
as president and composed 
of a number of local con- 
tractors, a real estate man 
of standing in the commu- 
nity and the Kenosha Lum- 
ber Co. The new company 
submitted cost estimates 
and plans that were far 
better than those offered 
by the ready cut house 
manufacturers and a con- 
tract was immediately drawn between the Kenosha 
Homes Co. and the Kenosha House Building Oo. 
whereby the latter was to erect 400 houses to cost 
between $1,500 and $2,500. As a matter of fact the 
cost of the houses built so far only range from $1,700 
to $1,900. On any tracts of land purchased by the 
Kenosha Home Co. the Kenosha House Building Co. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE BUNGALOW TYPE 


agreed to build the houses either in groups or in single 

lots in either part of the city for cost plus 10 percent. 
The method used in financing the plan is worthy of 
careful attention. The Kenosha banks agreed to ad- 
vance 65 percent of the total value of the land and 
houses, taking as security first mortgages for seven 
years. The remaining 35 percent was supplied by the 
manufacturers backing the project, who took second 
mortgages at 6 percent as 








ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW BUILT FROM THE ABOVE PLAN 








security. At first cash on 
the second mortgages was 
paid in by the manufactur- 
ers, but now in most cases 
the manufacturers are en- 
dorsing the Kenosha Home 
Co.’s notes for the 35 per- 
cent. The second mortgages 
will be paid off first and 
purchasers are allowed to do 
this in monthly installments 
of from $18 to $20. The 
interest is left for the last 
and is not paid until after 
the principal is completely 
wiped out. After the sec- 
ond mortgages are paid 
titles are turned over to the 
purchasers subject to the 
first mortgages. The houses 
are not to be rented and 
generally are only sold to 
desirable workmen, who are 
recommended by the compa- 





HOW THE HOUSES ARE ARRANGED IN HARMONIZING GROUPS 


nies employing them, tho in certain cases houses wil! 
be built for others. In the former case a minimun 
payment of $100 down is required. Operating costs o! 
the Kenosha Homes Co. are paid by the 5 percent fee 
which it charges upon each sale. This charge is en- 
tirely for the purpose of defraying expenses, as it is 
not a concern founded for the purpose of making money, 
but for securing homes for the workmen in the cheapest 
manner possible. The work of the Kenosha Homes Co. is 
largely supervisory, as under the terms of the agree- 
ment with the Kenosha House Building Co., the latter 
makes all sales, collections, keeps the books ete. How- 
ever, no sales are made without the consent of the Ke- 
nosha Homes Co. and all details of the work are subject 
to the inspection of that company. 

Actual construction began early in August. Orig 
inally plans were prepared for eight different types 
of houses, ranging from five rooms and a bath bungalov 
to different types of six and seven rooms and bath 2 
story houses. It was deemed necessary to put the pur 
chase of any of these homes within the reach of ever) 
workman, so it was planned to do everything as sys 
tematically and economically as possible. More atten 
tion was paid to the erecting of substantial permanent 
homes than to architectural features, altho most of the 
houses so far erected are very attractive in appearance, 
as the accompanying illustrations show. More atten- 
tion is being given to the architectural features and 
the placing of the different houses so that entire groups 
of houses will harmonize better than in the first group 
ings. The two building sites, one in the northern part 
of the city and the other in the southern part were first 
selected. The one in the northern part is smaller and 
comprises only fifteen lots. The houses built on it are 
entirely for Poles, as the group is in the heart of the 
Polish settlement. The subdivision in the southern 
part of the city impresses the observer as a residence 
district for professional people rather than a workmen’s 
settlement, so attractive are the houses. It is imme- 
diately adjacent to the new Lincoln Grade School, the 
largest school in Kenosha. Special new designs of a 
more attractive character have been added to the orig- 
inal eight and blue prints are kept on file in the offices 
of the builders. Reasonable alterations will be made 
at the request of any buyer, and a number of the houses 
have been slightly changed to conform to the wishes 
of the purchasers. The houses are all well built and 
substantial and great variety of materials have been 
employed. By far the most attractive houses are 
those built entirely of wood, tho there are some at- 
tractive stucco houses as well. Wooden construction 
predominates, in fact stucco is the only other material 
used in any of the houses. Lumber from all sections 
is used in the construction. Some of the houses are 
partly sided up with shingles and the remaining part 
covered with 8-inch cypress bevel siding, and other 
houses are covered with a combination of narrow and 
wide bevel siding. Much yellow pine is used for inte 
rior work and for the frame. The floors thruout ar« 
of 2-inch vertical grain yellow pine, except in the 
kitchen, where hard maple floors are laid. Both red 
wood and red cedar bevel siding are also used on thc 
outside of some of the houses. Red cedar shingles 
from the Pacific coast are used on all the roofs. Each 
house has a full basement and has all modern improve 
ments, including electric lights, gas, furnace, plumbing 
and many built-in cabinet features. In addition t 
this the streets are graded, cement sidewalks laid in 
front and in the yards, the lawns graded down, sown to 
grass and shrubbery planted before the company concludes 
the operations. 

The cost of the houses built so far has ranged from 
$1,700 to $1,900, the lots average $300, the improve 
ments $200, and the 10 percent construction fee of thi 
Kenosha Honse Building Co., and the 5 percent fee for 
the Kenosha Homes Co., makes the total cost of the houses 
to the purchasers of from $2,500 to $2,700. This means 
that there are absolutely no extras and that is all the 
houses will cost the purchasers. The company will also 
build houses for people not employed by the manufac 
turing companies, but in this case requires a down pay- 
ment of $250. Otherwise the payments and the method 
of financing are practically identical except some change 
in the second mortgage feature, which, of course, is not 
endorsed by the manufacturers. Several homes have been 


built for workmen on lots in sections of the city other 
than the large subdivisions that have been made. 
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The building operations of the Kenosha House Build- 
ing Co. are worthy of close attention. Most of the 
houses have been built under the supervision of Larson 
3ros., a local contracting firm. The lumber is bought by 
‘he Kenosha Lumber Co. in carload lots and in most 
eases hauled directly from the cars to the subdivisions 
where it is piled. Owing to the late start last summer it 
vas not-possible to finish a great many houses before the 
‘old weather set in and for that reason several large 
temporary warehouses were built on the grounds in 
which cement, doors, windows, interior trim and other 
naterials susceptible to damage from the weather were 
stored and work has been pushed as rapidly as possible. 
‘hruout the winter. At present: over a hundred houses 
nave been practically completed, altho only about 
seventy-five are now occupied, as plasterers are still at 
work in many of the houses. So far the houses have 
seen purchased as soon as built and there is no indica- 
‘ion of a let-up in demand. Originally it was planned 
to build only 400 houses, but construction will now be 
carried on as long as there is a demand. The workmen 
nave all been organized and the men best suited to do 
certain work are given that work to do. For example, - 
certain men do nothing but erect the frame of the house, 
while others do the shingling and still others hang 
doors and fit windows. As soon as each man’s particu- 
ar work is finished at one house he moves on to another. 
During the winter, of course, it has been impossible to 
do much exterior work, but preparations are under way 
io start active work as soon as the weather will allow 
them to do so. Very comprehensive specifications have 
been prepared covering every feature of the buildings 
ind in addition a well known firm of Chicago architects 
has been retained to make periodical inspections of the 
building operations and to work out better details of 
construction. Inspectors are on the job continuously to 
see that specifications are followed rigidly and a minute 
system of cost inspection has been installed so that 
absolute costs will be known in every instance. 


Of all the designs that of the 5-room bungalow 
illustrated has proved the most popular, and also one of 
the most economical to build. The interior of the house 
is well designed and very attractive. The floor plan of 
this house is illustrated and one of the first bungalows 
built from this plan is also shown. The group of houses 
illustrated was only completed during the winter and 
illustrates the manner in which the later houses are 
heing grouped together for harmony. The streets are 
wide and well laid out. The first houses were built on 
lots 40x138 feet, the standard size in Kenosha, but the 
later ones are being built on lots 50x100, which gives 
greater width and smaller back yards. In the center 
of the largest subdivision on the south side a very at- 
tractive little park is planned by utilizing the extra 
space from the shortened lots, which will add much to 
the pleasure of living in the subdivision. 


An interesting feature of the development of this 
housing plan is that instead of decreasing other build- 
ing operations it seems to add to them, for more build- 
ing was witnessed in Kenosha the last year than for a 
number of years and a great deal of building is in 
prospect for the coming year. Real estate sales were 
also stimulated and were not injured in the slightest 
hy the operations of the Kenosha Homes Co. 

It must be remembered that this is not a .charity 

enterprise nor an enterprise intended for the benefit of 
a few. The Kenosha manufacturers fully recognize the 
need of civic betterment or, as it is generally called, 
community building. They further realize from hard 
experience that every time it is necessary to break in a 
new employee it costs time and money and lowers the 
output of the factory. Broadly speaking, a working 
foree that is stable will produce more at a less cost 
than one that is constantly changing, even tho wages 
in the latter case are lower than in the former. Work- 
men that are desirable, that are conscientious and that 
make good citizens are generally men who want homes, 
consequently such workmen are bound to congregate in 
a city in which every effort is being made to aid them 
in obtaining homes of the most desirable character. 
_ Organizations such as the Kenosha Homes Co. may 
imaugurate plans of the greatest worth, but unless the 
people take to them and believe in them naturally the 
plans are bound to fail. A careful investigation of the 
opinion of the workmen and the citizens of Kenosha 
regarding the activities of the company was carried 
out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was really sur- 
prising to find out how universal is the spirit of com- 
mendation and belief in the good intentions and the 
feasibility of the plan of the Kenosha Homes Co. It 
is true that the houses have only been occupied for a 
few months, but a number of purchasers were ap- 
proached and they expressed themselves as being en- 
tirely satisfied with their homes and with the plan of 
payment. The consensus seemed to be that the plan 
of payment was not as burdensome as monthly rent pay- 
ments and that the purchasers are genuinely grateful 
for the opportunity to secure homes of their own. The 
statement of one workman purchaser of a home is typi- 
cal of that of the majority. He said: 


I have wanted to own a home of my own all my life, but 
have never been able to save enough to purchase one out- 
right. When this proposition was started here in Kenosha 
I was somewhat skeptical as I thought it was either a money- 
making scheme or a sort of charity organization. I went to 
work and investigated it carefully and I tell you there is not 
even a smell of charity about it. It is a straight, open, above 
board proposition and really helps us workmen. They are 
not trying to make any profit out of us, but, as it is not a 
charity affair the people backing the project are charging 6 
percent interest on the investment. I have had more or less 
to do with building all my life and before I bought a house I 
watched very carefully the materials going into the buildings 
= how they were put up, and satisfied myself that every- 
thing was first class. As I have always wanted a home of 
my own I have utilized some of my leisure time in the last 
— of years in figuring out how much it would cost me to 

uild a house and so I was in pretty good shape to tell whether 
or not the prices put upon these houses were reasonable. I 
be really surprised. I figured the whole matter out care- 
ully and I am convinced that I could not put up a house as 
geen as the one I bought from the Kenosha House Building 

0. for within $500 of the sale price. I mean that the house 


I paid $2,600 for would cost me at least $3,100 to put up my- 
self, and I would not be surprised if it would be nearer $3,500. 
Rental of houses that are as good as mine are about $25 a 
month in Kenosha and all I am paying is $18 a month. I 
certainly am very well satisfied and all of my neighbors are 
equally pleased. I intend to stick with Kenosha, for in a few 
years I am going to own a home of my own. Kenosha is now 
my home city and I am going to do everything I can to make 
it a better city. Of course that may not amountt to a great 
deal, but when my help is needed and asked for it is ready. 
And all the other purchasers with whom I have talked feel 
the same way about it. 

The Kenosha Homes Co. is at present organizing a 
secondary sales force that will work without any con- 
flict” with the Kenosha House Building Co. The sec-: 
ondary organization is to be made up of representatives 
in each factory. The duties of these representatives 
shall be, first, to get in touch with good prospects in 
their factories, to encourage these men to purchase 
houses and if necessary to aid them financially; sec- 
ondly, to make investigations of the housing conditions 
of the employees in order to give the Kenosha Homes 
Co. accurate facts as to the housing conditions from 
time to time. It should be remembered that the Ke- 
nosha Homes Co..is virtually a part of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and consequently has access to all 
the records of the manufacturers when it is necessary 


to pass upon an application for the purchase of a house. 

Another feature that is worthy of comment is the 
relative worth of house and grounds. It has become an 
axiom in sound building operations that the house 
should be about four times the value of the ground 
upon which it is erected. This relationship is prac- 
tically true of all the houses built by the company, for 
the houses are worth. about four times the value of the 
lots with the improvements upon the latter. 

Just before his death the first manager, Alfred F. 
Muller, had the following to say regarding the plan and 
its success: 


Houses have been constructed which are not only sound 
from the point of view of construction, but give better accom- 
modation for the money than have ever before been offered 
in Kenosha. The terms of sale furthermore are so reason- 
able that even the poorest workmen with a little thrift can 
afford to become a purchaser. Then again by carrying out 
this tremendous enterprise the building trades of Kenosha 
have been given the busiest season ever known. For the in- 
itiative of the Kenosha Homes Co. not only gives promise of 
400 splendid homes for workingmen, but the enterprise of this 
company has also given just the encouragement and stimu- 
lation needed to start other house building activities. Con- 
sequently three houses are being built today thru other sources 
in Kenosha to every one being built by the Homes company. 
Thus there is work for some time to come for every man con- 
nected with the building trades, but the bigger result is that 

homes will be provided upon 








ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE MODEL—NOTE THE 





easy terms for every deserving 
workman. 

In commenting upon the 
plan finally adopted by the 
Kenosha Homes Co., Dr. 
John Nolan, who made the 
first investigation of the 
situation and drew up the 
tentative plans, recently 
said: 

The work is on a good busi- 
ness basis, yielding a good re- 
turn. It places no depend- 
ence upon philanthropy and 
charity. It is free from any 
taint of paternalism or em- 
barrassing relation of employer 
and employee. It is perma- 
nent and intends to occupy the 
field so long as there is any 
need for it. It is of ines-, 
timable benefit to the four 
parties most affected, namely, 
the employers of labor, the peo- 
ple of the city as a whole, the 
legitimate real estate opera- 
tors, and, above all, to the 
wage earner himself. 
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SOUTHERN PINE MILLS 


New OruEANS, La., March 26.—That the Federal 
Shipping Board is actively interested in the development 
of wooden shipbuilding along the Gulf coast and in the 
Southern Pine Association’s proffer of codperation in 
that work was demonstrated last Friday, when Secretary 
Rhodes received the following telegram: 


Please telegraph at our expense names and addresses of all 
large lumber producers so situated that they might undertake 
construction of wooden ships. Do not limit yourself to your 
membership.—UNITED STATES SHIPPING BoarD. 


Mr. Rhodes promptly sent out by telegraph and cir- 
cular a query covering these points to 525 mills having a 
total output aggregating about 10,000,000,000 feet. In re- 
sponse to the shipping board’s inquiry, he sent the fol- 
lowing wire, suggesting a conference between represen- 
tatives of the board and the lumbermen interested in the 
project outlined: 


A number of manufacturers of southern yellow pine have 
facilities for building wooden boats, a list of which we are 
now preparing. Practically all the manufacturers of yellow 
pine whose mills are tributary to the Gulf are willing to fur- 
nish unlimited quantities of material, and if assured of suffi- 
cient business to justify, will be glad to organize companies 
to engage in building wooden boats at reasonable cost. These 
mills represent an immense production of lumber and will be 
glad to devote as much of their facilities as may be necessary 
to provide material for boats. 

The shipyards now possessing facilities have about all they 
can do, but will be glad to accept additional business from the 
Government and expedite :t. 

Would suggest that the Shipping Board arrange a confer- 
ence here with the representatives of lumber mills relative to 
organization of companies to provide additional boat-building 
facilities, which can very easily be done at many places on the 
Gulf coast. 

Mailing complete list of the manufacturers of lumber, giv- 
ing their locations; also of the shipyards, and names of lum- 
ber mills willing to codperate with others in shipbuilding. 
The Southern Pine Association gladly offers you its services 
in procuring any and all information which you may need to 
assist in getting the work of shipbuilding in this section 
started, and if desired will make arrangements with those 
interested for a conference with you. 


In his circular to the mills, Mr. Rhodes wrote in part: 


We do not understand that the Shipping Board is seeking 
information regarding facilities for the building of wooden 
ships for the Government alone, but desires information for 
the benefit of any who may plan to engage in the building of 
wooden boats for merchant ships. 

The Southern Pine Association has already offered to repre- 
senatives of a large corporation being organized in New York 
City for the building of a large number of small wooden mer- 
chant ships, the facilities of its subscribers, stating that we 
would be glad to place them in touch with lumber manufac- 
turers who may be willing to accept a part of this business if 
specifications of sizes and shapes etc., can be made satisfac- 
tory. 

If you are in a position to undertake the building of 
wooden ships, or care to make arrangements with others to 
do so, we would be glad to so advise the Federal Shipping 
Board, and in any event, would be pleased to have you advise 
us whether or not you would be able to get out such material 
as may be necessary to supply those engaged in building 
wooden boats. 


The purpose of the Federal board and the kind of in- 
formation it seeks are more fully set forth in the follow- 
ing letter issued by it: 

The Shipping Board desires to ascertain promptly what 
can be done in the way of constructing a large number of 
wooden vessels to meet the present national emergency. It 


may be of vital importance to maintain our commerce across 
the Atlantic, and to this end your country may need your help. 





TO AID SHIPBUILDING 


Several large lumber companies have offered to build 
wooden ships to help meet the emergency, and others have 
expressed a willingness to do so. 

Could you associate with yourself people experienced in 
shipbuilding and undertake to build wooden ships, preferably 
275 feet long, at some point on deep water, with an open 
channel to the sea? 

The equipment needed for a wooden shipyard is not very 
extensive, and if some arrangement could be made whereby 
you would be assured against loss of your investment, a fair 
price for your lumber and a reasonable profit on the cost of 
construction, would you not consider the undertaking? 

We would appreciate it if you would give this matter care- 
ful attention and, if possible, make us some tentative proposal 
for starting such construction, 

Replies to the query sent out by the Southern Pine 
Association have been pouring in ever since its issuance, 
several dozen being received within the last twenty-four 
hours. With few exceptions—and those as a rule being 
mills far inland—a readiness to supply materials for 
shipbuilding is signified. Many add that they are pre- 
pared to help the Government to the extent of their ability. 
The inland mills usually point out that they are too far 
removed from tidewater to establish shipyards, but a 
number express their willingness to consider codperative 
shipbuilding projects. The association expects to have 
complete returns from its canvass within the next day or 
two and there are indications that it will add to the Gov- 
ernment’s information of boat building facilities already 
in existence. In addition to the Gulf yards now building 
ocean craft, there are a number of small yards operating 
along the Coast, engaged in construction of small craft, 
most of which could probably be expanded for the manu- 
facture of ocean cargo carriers should offered business or 
national emergency justify it. The replies evince a fine 
spirit and leave no doubt of the willingness and readiness 
of southern pine manufacturers to furnish shipbuilding 
material in any quantities desired, and to codperate with 
the Government board in speeding up production of 
wooden shipping to meet the current emergncy. 

It is hoped that a conference such as was suggested in 
the association’s telegram to the board may be arranged 
at the completion of the canvass undertaken at the lat- 
ter’s request. Mayor Behrman, of New Orleans, and 
President W. B. Thompson, of the dock board, already 
have invited the Shipping Board to visit New Orleans, 
investigate its shipping facilities and harbor plant and 
advise with the local authorities on matters of mutual in- 
terest. Should the board accept this invitation, a con- 
ference with the lumbermen could be arranged during its 
visit here, at which the shipbuilding situation could be 
gone into thoroly. , 


SIXTY-FIVE LUMBER CONCERNS REPLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New OrLeaNs, La., March 28.—The Southern Pine 
Association isued today a summary of replies from sixty- 
five lumber concerns to its inquiry regarding shipbuilding 
facilities and material. Eight report ability to furnish 
both facilities and material; fifty-seven are ready to 
furnish material and four of these express willingness 
to codperate in furnishing facilities. One offers to 
place all its facilities at the Government’s disposal. 
The replies come from seven States—Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas and Missouri. 

The association is forwarding the detailed informa- 
tion to the Federal Shipping Board. 
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TELL WHY INCREASED RATES ARE NECESSARY 


Railroad Representatives Present Arguments for Freight 
Rate Advances—Quick Decision Urged 


[By ODELL] 

WasuineTon, D. C., March 27,—Representatives of 
western, southern and southwestern railroads were 
given a hearing this afternoon by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on their proposal for authority to 
increase freight rates to meet the additional expense 
thrown on the carriers by the Adamson eight-hour law, 
and growing taxes. 

Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, appeared for the western roads; Fairfax Harri- 
son, president of the Southern Railway, for the south- 
ern roads, and B. F. Bush, receiver for the Missouri 
Pacific system, for the southwestern lines. Many other 
railroad officials were in attendance. 

The commission, thru Chairman Hall, made it clear 
that the shippers and all other interested parties are 
to be given, a hearing on the proposed horizontal freight 
rate increases before its decision is announced. 

Spokesmen for the railroads urged the commission 
to grant flat increases on all articles except coal, coke 
and ore, on which they propose to submit specific in- 
creases. Representatives of the eastern railroads were 
given a hearing last week, and the officials who ap- 
peared today followed their general line of argument. 
The carriers desire that the case be expedited so that a 
decision be handed down in thirty days if possible. 

At the outset of the hearing it became apparent that 
members of the commission were not disposed to take 
anything for granted, but wished to be shown some- 
thing definite and specific in the way of statistics and 
data in support of the railroads’ petition for authority 
to advance rates. While spokesmen for the roads re- 
frained from mentioning specific figures in discussing 
flat rate increases, the understanding is that they—or 
at least some of them—think 15 percent is not too high. 
They doubtless would be willing to compromise on 10 
percent if it were made to apply all along the line. 

The carriers gave as the basis for their petition the 
extraordinary increase in the price of fuel, heavy in- 
creases in the prices paid for materials, increased wage 
payments under the Adamson law, and the wage adjust- 
ment to railroad employees who are not in the brother- 
hoods. 

Beyond these specific items, they pointed out, other 
wage adjustments, larger taxes and other increased ex- 
penses would have to be met. It was also urged that 
the railroad problem presents a serious menace to the 
country in the present international situation and that 
it is essential to the adequate preparation of the indus- 
trial and other resources of the country, in view of 
the present crisis, that these transportation lines should 
be kept in a state of efficiency. 

In addition to inereased outlays immediately con- 
fronting the railroads, their credit at present was de- 
clared to be not at all satisfactory, particularly in view 
of the fact that in raising capital they are obliged 
to meet the competition of the high rates of interest 
paid by foreign nations, and of other industries in this 
country. 

Hale Holden, speaking for all the western railroads, 
whose argument was typical of others, argued that the 
commission should grant authority for horizontal in- 
ereases in all freight rates in such amount as might 
be found sane and just and he pleaded for the neces- 
sity of urgent and speedy relief in order to enable the 
railroads to meet their unusual financial burdens and 
to put them in a position where they could provide 
for new capital imperatively necessary for the national 
demands for transportation. Mr. Holden said: 


The national outlook is clouded with conditions of the most 
serious character, of sufficient severity to indicate that the 
transportation machine of the country must be brought to and 
maintained at the highest possible standard of efficiency and 
with the least possible delay. The experiences of the last year 
have unfortunately shown that without the additional bur- 
dens placed upon them the railroads have had and now have 
more demands upon them for service than they are adequately 
capable of performing. 

There is great need for more power and equipment and for 
more trackage and larger terminals. To produce these in the 
face of the enormous increases in expenses requires, as we 
believe, a substantial increase in revenues thru an increase 
in rates, whereby additional money will be avaHable to pay 
increased operation and maintenance expenses and interest 
upon the new capital which will be required to finance the 
improvement and additions to the plant that are necessary. 

The inability of the roads to increase their prices without 
public authority has compelled them to look for further 
economies and increase the yolume of business, but it is 
apparent that relief from these sources can not longer be 
expected nor looked for to provide the means necessary to 
mect the extraordinary charges which the railroads have had 
imposed upon them. 


Mr. Holden said that it was not possible to give any 
detailed estimates of the increased financial burdens 
for the year for all the western roads, but he cited typi- 
cal instances of very much higher prices now being 
paid for coal, locomotives, cars, boilers, rails and other 
supplies and equipment, in addition to unprecedented 
wage increases. 

Benjamin F. Bush, receiver for the Missouri Pacific, 
speaking for the southwestern roads, said he represented 
a class of roads nearly all of which have been in the 
hands of receivers and a large number of which are now 
being operated by receivers. He endorsed Mr. Holden’s 
statements regarding the increases in expenses and read 
figures showing the percentages of increases in expenses 
which a number of lines in his territory estimate they 
will have to meet this year as compared with last year, 
as follows: St. Louis-San Francisco 20 percent; St. 








Louis Southwestern 21.4 percent; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas 21 percent; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 18.9 
percent. There is little prospect, he said, of a decrease 
in coal prices, because more coal is being consumed in the 


country and there is a great shortage of labor in the coal . 


tields. Moreover, he said, wages can not be reduced with- 
out a very severe conflict. 

Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, 
spoke on behalf of the southern roads. Said he: 

The South is prosperous and the railways have been doing 
very well. The Southern Railway last year earned about 15 
percent over the previous year and we have nothing to com- 
plain of for last year, but we are faced with such great 
increases in costs this year that there will not be much left in 
the bottom of the till. We are not here to talk about being 
ruined or to talk about facing disaster, but under sucn 
conditions we can not continue to grow and keep pace with the 
development of our territory. 

Jacob M. Dickinson, former secretary of war, now re- 
ceiver of the Rock Island and L. E. Johnson, president 
of the Norfolk & Western followed Mr. Harrison. 

George Stuart Patterson, general solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, announced at the close of the 
hearing that the eastern roads would ask for a hori- 
zontal increase of 15 percent on all freight rates except 
ore, coke and soft coal. They would ask an increase of 
10 cents a ton on ore and coke, and increases of 5 cents, 
10. cents, and 15 cents on soft coal, according to desti- 
nation. The soft coal rates have already been filed. 
Mr. Holden, for the western roads, and Mr. Harrison, for 
the southern roads, stated that they would file their for- 
mal petitions within a few days. 

The estimates presented to the commission by a num- 
ber of individual railroads, showing increased cost this 
year for wages, coal, materials, equipment and taxes indi- 
cate that the total increased cost for all roads in the 
country will be upward of $400,000,000, or about 15 per- 
cent on the gross freight revenue. : 

Among the other railway executive and traffic officers 
who appeared before the commission were: R. H. Aish- 
ton, president, Chicago & North Western; W. G. Bierd, 
president, Chicago & Alton; F. B. Bowes, vice president, 
Illinois Central; George F. Brownell, vice president, 
Erie; C. G. Burnham, vice president, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quiney; George D. Dixon, vice president, Pennsyl- 


vania; 8. M. Felton, president, Chicago Great Western; 
J. M. Hannaford, president, Northern Pacific; W. J. 
Jackson, receiver, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; J. M. John- 
son, chief traffic officer, Missouri Pacific; L, E. Johnson, 
chairman, Norfolk & Western; E. C. Lindley, vice presi- 
dent, Great Northern; L. F. Loree, president, Delaware 
& Hudson; H. R. McCullough, vice president, Chicago & 
North Western; W. C. Maxwell, vice president, Wabash; 
Samuel Rea, president, Pennsylvania; E. D. Sewall, vice 
president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; A. W. Thomp- 
son, vice president, Baltimore & Ohio; F. D. Underwood, 
president, Erie. 





ORDERS ESTABLISHMENT OF NONPREJUDICIAL 
JOINT RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision handed down today in the case of 
the Cybur Lumber Co. et al. vs. the New Orleans & Northeast- 
ern Railroad Co. et al. ordered the establishment of nonpreju- 
dicial joint rates on lumber and other forest products from 
originating points on the Gulf & Northwestern to be the same 
as those applying from originating points on the Mississippi 
Central or the Pascagoula-Moss Point Northern. An inter- 
esting feature of this case was that at the hearings the de- 
fendants challenged the jurisdiction of the commission to fix 
divisions. The commission, however, in its decision an- 
nounced that the Gulf & Northwestern should receive out of 
the joint rates maximum amounts in no case to exceed the 
proportion of the joint rates allowed in the second supple- 
mental report and order in the Tap Line Case. In the de- 
cision an order was also entered that lumber from points on 
the Gulf & Northwestern and halted in transit to final des- 
tination in Central Freight Association territory at Slidell 
for creosoting should not exceed the proportional rates main- 
tained for similar movement of lumber from stations on the 
Mississippi Central east of Brookhaven, Miss. The new 
rates will become effective June 1. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


Washington, D. C., March 27.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued several supplemental orders in I. & §. 
No. 1045 suspending additional tariffs in which the carriers 
propose increased rates on lumber from southeastern territory 
to trunk line territory. 

In Henderson Commercial Club vs. Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co. et al, Docket No. 7286, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed the effective date of its order from 
April 15 until May 10. After further consideration of this 
case the Commission has issued the following modifying 
order : 

“It is ordered, that the above-named defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on or before 
May 10, 1917, and thereafter to abstain, from publishing, 
demanding, or collecting rates between Henderson, Ky., and 





CYCLONE LEAVES DEATH 


LouIsvVILLF, Ky., March 27.—A eyclone which struck 
New Albany, Ind., directly across the Ohio River from 
Louisville, Friday evening, March 23, resulted in the 
death of thirty-six persons, including Allen McLean, 
of the Wood-Mosaice Co.; injuries to 150 persons, and a 
property loss of $1,500,000, which includes damage to 
several woodworking plants, stacked lumber, residences 
ete. The greatest property damage was at the plant 
of the Kahler Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of 
eabinets and automobile wood parts, the company’s 
entire plant being demolished. . 

Allen McLean, brother to W. A. McLean, head of 
the Wood-Mosaie Co., was ill and in bed when the 
evelone struck his home. He was killed by a wall that 
caved in and fell across his bed. The house, which once 


AND DESTRUCTION BEHIND} 


the plant being 150x40 feet, and valued at $15,000. The 
lumber yard of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., di- 
rectly adjoining, had a miraculous escape, the only 
damage being that a few piles of lumber were thrown 
down or scattered. 

Six men were killed in the Kahler wreck according 
to statistical reports on the storm. The Indiana Panel 
& Veneer Co. and Hoosier Veneer Co. plants were 
slightly damaged, and had lumber scattered. The 
Roberts Veneer Co., and other concerns hardly felt the 
wind. 

The extent of the storm is hardly describable, other 
than that there is hardly a tree or a building in the 
vicinity which was left standing intact. Roads are 
impassable from accumulations of lumber, bricks ete., 
and the city is under martial 








WRECKAGE OF CONCRETE BLOCK PLANT OF KAHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


was one of the finest mansions in the city but was cut 
into six apartments a few years ago, was reduced to 
a huge pile of wreckage.. The two upper stories were 
blown off, and the remaining brick walls were all 
buckled. One of the pathetic incidents of this acci- 
dent was the death of Mr. McLean’s fine Llewellyn 
setter. The dog was killed by having its head severed 
by a bedrail as his master’s bed, under which it re- 
posed at the time, collapsed under the crumbling wall; 
and it was given a ‘‘decent burial’’ when found by a 
rescue party on Saturday. 

Most of the section struck by the cyclone was com- 
posed of small cottages, it being in the suburbs where 
there were a number of plants and homes of working- 
men. Neither wood or brick could resist the wind, which 
cut a path one-half mile wide by three miles long. One 
of the worst wrecks was at the plant of the Kahler Co., 
where two large concrete factory buildings were reduced 
to their foundations. The machinery, stock of lumber 
ete. was scattered over a considerable area, nothing 
standing but a large motor. The loss to this plant was 


‘given at about $75,000. One of the buildings was an 


addition which had been completed but a short time. 
Another plant, the Peter Jacobson Co., manufacturers 
of kitchen cabinets etc., was wrecked to the first floor, 





law, the militia having been 
called out from Indianapolis. 
All saloons were closed at 
once to hold down looting. 

Louisville, situated  di- 
rectly across the river from 
the scene, came thru without 
a seratch. 


See 


RIVER TWO FEET OVER 
FLOOD STAGE 
MEMPHIS, TENN., March 
26.—The Mississippi River 
continues to rise slowly and 
is now around 87 feet on the 
Memphis gage or 2 feet 
above flood stage. The offi- 
cial forecaster, however, re- 
fuses to believe that a 
stage in excess of 39 feet 
will be seen. He says this 
will probably be reached before the end of this week. 
Notwithstanding some interference with a few plants 
along Wolf River in North Memphis and some incon- 
venience experienced by lumber manufacturers in New 
South Memphis, there is a feeling of general relief re- 
garding the flood outlook. It is felt that nothing seri- 


‘ous is in sight and that the present rise will culminate 


with less damage to lumber interests than any high 
water in recent years unless unexpected new impetus is 
given. 





CREST OF OHIO REACHES CAIRO 


Cairo, Iuu., Mareh 26.—The crest of the flood in the 
Ohio River has reached here and the water came to a 
stand today at 49.2 feet, 4.2 feet above flood stage. 
According to the weather bureau the fall in the Ohio 
will extend down the Mississippi to New Madrid by 
Wednesday night or Thursday. The river is expected 
to begin to fall here about Wednesday.: The same fore- 
cast predicts a rise in the Mississippi to begin about 
Thursday. The entire prediction is conditional upon 
absence of further heavy rains. _No damage has re- 
sulted as all levees in this vicinity are able to stand at 
least a 51-foot stage. 
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pints in Central Freight Association and trunk line territories 
«nich exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect between 
iivansville, Ind., and the same points by more than 8 cents 
;er 100 pounds on the first four classes and 2 cents per 100 
;ounds on fifth and sixth classes or on articles to which com- 
»odity rates apply, except grain and grain products, and 
‘arther to abstain from publishing, demanding, or collecting 
iss or commodity rates, except on grain and grain products, 
tween Henderson, Ky., and points south of the Ohio River 
-y'thin 200 miles of Henderson, Ky., except river competitive 
» oints, and points basing thereon, which are not as much less 
an the rates between Evansville, Ind., and the same points 
; the rates between Henderson, Ky., and points in Central 
‘yreight Association and trunk line territories for similar 
«stances exceed the rates between Evansville, Ind., and the 
st named points.” 

The Lucas E. Moore Co. of Savannah, Georgia, has filed a 

mplaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission attack- 
ng the reasonableness of rail rates on oak staves from 
Savannah to New York. Until the outbreak of the war com- 
-'ninant shipped large consignments of staves via the water 
route. Up to one year ago the water rate was 12 cents per 
iv0 pounds. It was increased to 19 cents as coastwise ton- 
nage decreased. Recently the shortage of vessel space has 
» ade it necessary to ship a large part of the output by rail. 
‘he rail rate assessed is 29 cents per 100 pounds, which is 
declared to be unjustly discriminatory, since the tariffs which 
iame this rate on staves name a rate of 25 cents per 100 
»ounds on lumber, lathes, shingles, timber, cross-ties and 

xx shooks. The commission is asked to issue an order re- 
quiring the railroads to apply the lumber rate to shipments of 
staves. 

A complaint filed by the Omaha Cooperage Co., Omaha, 
Neb., against the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. seeks $19.44 
reparation on three carloads of oak lumber shipped from 
J‘aragould and Brinkley, Ark., to South Omaha, Neb. Ship- 
nents moved on rates of 23 and 24 cents per 100 pounds. 
At the time the carriers maintained rates of 21.5 and 23.5 
counts on yellow pine lumber between the same points. Com- 
plninant claims the rates on oak lumber should be the same 
as on yellow pine under the Commission’s decision in I. & 8. 
No, 184, 





APPROVES NEW PROCEDURES IN APPLICATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the following procedure ‘“‘for appli- 
cation in certain cases,” which supersedes that prescribed by 
the Rules of Practice insofar as it conflicts therewith : 


1. If oral argument before the presiding examiner is 
desired he should be so notified at or before the opening 
of the hearing of said case and may arrange to hear the 
parties at the close of the taking of testimony within 
such limits of time as he may determine, having regard 
io other assignments for hearing before him. 

2. The presiding examiner shall fix for all parties the 
same time within which to file their first briefs. 

3. After expiration of the time set for briefs the pre- 
siding examiner will prepare his proposed report con- 
taining the statement of the issues and facts and the find- 
ings and conclusions which he thinks should be made. 
Copies of this propesed report will be mailed to the attor- 
neys appearing of record for the parties. 

4. Within twenty days after the mailing of the pro- 
posed report any party may file and serve, as prescribed 
for briefs in Rule XIV of the Rules of Practice, excep- 
tions to the examiner’s proposed report and brief in sup- 
port of the exceptions. Exceptions and brief may be 
contained in one print. 

5. Exceptions to the examiner's proposed report should 
be specific. If exception is taken to any statement in 
the report reference should be made to the pages or parts 
of the record relied upon, and a corrected statement 
submitted. 

6. In the absence of exceptions that are sustained or 
of ascertained error, the statement of the issues and of 
the faets proposed by the examiner will be taken by the 
Commission as the basis of the report. 





MAKES STRONG PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED 
INCREASES 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 24.—While Portland shippers do 
not object to the railroads of the nation getting rates that 
will mean a fair profit on the investment they represent they 
de not take kindly to the petiton just filed by the transpor- 
‘ation companies with the Interstate Commerce Commission 

sking for a general advance ranging from 15 to 25 percent 

nu freight and passenger business. They express the opin- 

ion that if necessary rates might be somewhat advanced five 
o. six months from now, but to do so without giving shippers 
. chance to clean up business now on the books would prove 

serious hardship. To inform the Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘ission of the attitude here the Merchants’ Exchange Asso- 

‘ton today sent the following telegram to that body: 

“It is rumored that the railroads intend asking permission 

' increase rates, to become effective at an early date. We 
‘9 not know on what class of business the proposed increases 
would apply, but desire to protest vigorously against any 
‘nereases affecting the Pacific Northwest grain movements 
n any direction until the railroads have handled the present 


crop. Dealers are unable to fill millions of dollars’ worth of ’ 


sales made at prices, delivered at eastern points, on the 
‘asis of current rates on account of the carriers’ deplorable 
iilure to furnish cars. Interest, insurance and_ storage 
charges have been piling up for months, and taxes incurred 
n account of the carrers’ inability to move shipments. Some 
‘r orders placed five months ago are still unfilled. Per- 
iission to increase rates under existing conditons would be 
‘ monstrous injustice.” 

The same situation applies to lumber and other material 
ind the step taken by the Merchants’ association, composed 
argely of grain men, was therefore of general interest here. 





GOVERNMENT OFFERS TIMBER FOR SALE 


[Specizl telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., March 29.—The Forest Service 
will offer for sale 70,000,000 feet of timber on the 
Columbia National Forest, Washington. The tract is 
‘ocated on Wind River about 10 miles north of the 
Columbia River. It includes 45,000,000 feet of Douglas 
ir on which a minimum price of $1.40 a thousand feet 
will be accepted, 9,000,000 feet of cedar at $1.40, 1,- 
00,000 feet of western white pine at $3, and approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 feet of hemlock and other miscel- 
faneous stuff at 50 cents. Bids will be-opened May 14 
in the office of the district forester at Portland. 

April 16 bids will be opened on 10,000,000 feet of 
western yellow pine at $2.75 a thousand feet, located 
'n the Cochino National Forest, Arizona. Another 
tract on sale in this forest offers 3,000,000 feet of yel- 
low pine at the same price. 
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RAILROADS TELL WHY THEY WANT HIGHER RATES 


Higher Cost of Many Commodities Impressed on New- 
lands Committee by Railway Representative 


(By Odell) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—Some of the reasons 
that have led the railroads of the country to make their 
application for an advance in freight rates were ex- 
plained to the Newlands committee today by Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacifie Co. The steady decline in trans- 
portation rates along with an equally steady and even 
more rapid advance in the cost of producing transporta- 
tion and the effect of punitive regulation in lowering the 
credit of the roads have combined in Mr. Kruttschnitt’s 
opinion to bring about the present financial plight of the 
railways. 

From 1895 to 1915 freight rates declined 13 percent and 
passenger rates 3 percent, Mr, Kruttschnitt told the com- 
mittee. During the same period the cost of railway 
operation per train mile increased 93 percent, from 92 
cents to $1.78. 

The average price of 346 commodities enumerated in a 
bulletin of the Department of Agriculture had increased 
115 percent. If rates had risen proportionately, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said, the average passenger rate in 1915 
would have been 2.95 cents or 50 percent higher than it 
was, and the average freight rate would have been 1.21 
cents, or 66 percent higher. The saving to the public in 
passenger fares was $314,000,000 and in freight rates 
$1,340,000,000. Universal railroad bankruptey .under 
this reduction in rates and increased cost of operation, 
he said, was avoided only by heavy expenditures to ob- 
tain increased efficiency in train movement, making it 
possible to haul more tons of freight per locomotive, the 
average number of tons per train having been increased 
from 190 in 1895 to 472 in 1915. This had reduced the 
average cost per ton mile from 4.8 mills to 3.8 mills, but 
the decline in the average rate from 8.4 to 7.3 mills had 
reduced the net revenue per ton mile from 3.6 to 3.5 
mills. 

‘*Owing to the rise of commodity prices,’’ Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt said, ‘‘the purchasing power of the dollar has 
fallen 55 percent and the railroads are in the position 
of being compelled by law to accept payment for their 
services to the public in debased currency worth 45 cents 
on the dollar, If the present tendency continues, by 1918 


- it will take a microscope to discover the dollar at all.’’ 


Freight congestion in American terminals is not pri- 
marily chargeable to American railroads or shipping ter- 
minals but to lack of adequate dockage at Liverpool and 
London, he said. The congestion began in England and 
‘‘worked back this way,’’ he explained. Vessels stood 
six or eight weeks in midstream waiting for dock facili- 
ties. Contributing to the freight congestion were the 
inferior facilities in foreign ports for unloading vessels, 
even when docks were available. He told the committee 
that a vessel regularly loaded or unloaded at Galveston 
in thirty-six hours required twelve days for unloading of 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt discussed the effect of high demur- 
rage rates on freight movement, stating that the high 
rates fixed by the California State Railway Commission 
had been effective in releasing cars quickly. Divergent 
State control of railroads, however, had resulted in less 
satisfactory condition of affairs in Oregon. 

Aside from the declining value of a dollar in terms of 
commodities; the railroads are feeling the burden of less 
efficient service from many of their employees, said Mr. 
Kruttschnitt. He declared that the general efficiency of 
service is lower than it was a few years ago, that men 
are indifferent to orders, and that they threaten to strike 
when the penalties fixed for the infraction of service rules 
are sought to be imposed. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt closed his testimony before the com- 
mittee today with a statement of his support of a law 
providing for ‘‘compulsory investigation and compulsory 
publicity’’ in disputes between railroad employers and 


employees. 
Declares Government Ownership of Railways 
Unpractical 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 28.—In a statement before 
the Newlands’ committee, which is investigating the gen- 
eral subject of the railroads and interstate commerce, 
Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Union Pacific, predicted that Government ownership 
of railroads would be accompanied by higher rather than 
by lower freight rates. Said Judge Lovett: 

Government ownership might be efficient in an autocratic 
government. In this country there would be an immense 
pressure upon every member of Congress to procure improved 
facilities, ornate stations and additional lines not justified 
by any consideration of general public necessity. 

This pressure would lead to expenditure of tremendous 
sums. Coupled with these elements would be a great increase 
in jobs—a vast number of useless jobs—which are impossible 
under competitive private ownership. 

The disfranchisement of employees might be desirable under 
a system of Government ownership, but it would be impossible 
to accomplish, and strong organizations-of men would ulti- 
mately get more money than they earned, with the result that 
operating expenses would be enormously increased. With all 
these elements the financial operation of the roads would be 
a failure, and, in time, Government credit would be impaired. 


Judge Lovett declared that the Government could not 
obtain money at 3 percent, as many advocates of Govern- 
ment ownership assert, pointing out that the Govern- 
ment’s credit is good because it is not strained. If the 
Government were to put out something in excess of 
$15,000,000,000 of new bonds it could not obtain money 
much cheaper than the prevailing rate for private finan- 





cial operation, he said. 

‘¢<Tf the Government were to be saved from bank- 
ruptey,’’ said Judge Lovett, ‘‘the general level of rates 
would necessarily be higher. ’’ 

In reply to a statement by Representative Adamson 
that the additional cost of operation under the Adamson 
act would be negligible if the railroads were to reduce 
the size and increase the speed of trains, Judge Lovett 
said that it was the general opinion of operating experts 
that it would cost less to pay overtime to the train- 
men than to attempt to change the present methods of 
handling tonnage. 





MUCH INTEREST ATTACHED TO CONGRES- 
SIONAL SESSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The action of J. P. 
Morgan of New York in coming forward with an advance 
of $1,000,000 without interest to enable the depot quarter- 
master in New York to make necessary purchases of food 
supplies for the army pending the passage of the general 
deficiency bill, held up by the Senate filibuster last ses- 
sion, has served to call attention in a striking way to the 
shortcomings of Congress. 

War Department officials earnestly warned the Senate 
leaders that the department would be unable to pay its 
bills if the deficiency bill was not passed. Since March 
6 purchases of some classes of supplies have been made 
by voucher, payable when Congress convenes and passes 
the deficiency. Some banks accept these vouchers and 
others do not. In New York City the banks obviously do 
not want to handle nonnegotiable Government vouchers, 
altho they know the money is certain to be forthcoming 
within a short time. 

The situation became such that a single individual had 
$250,000 tied up in these army vouchers and the word was 


passed along that unless the cash was forthcoming the. 


army could get no more supplies. When the situation 
was brought to the attention of Mr. Morgan by the com- 
mittee of New York business men appointed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to codperate in 
the purchase of supplies with the depot quartermaster, 
the big financier at once advanced the money, agreeing 
personally to pocket any loss that might occur. 

This action recalls the fact that in 1877 for months the 
officers and men of the army were without their pay thru 
the failure of Congress to provide funds and the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan, father of the present head of Morgan 
& Co., put up the money and carried vouchers for it over 
a period of months. 

This situation shows the lengths to which politicians 
in Congress are willing to go in furtherance of their par- 
ticular sechemes—even to the extent of impairing the credit 
of the purchasing department of the army on the thres- 
hold of war with a first-class world power. 

One of the first things Congress will be asked to do is 
to pass the general deficiency bill, and then to pass the 
army appropriation bill with its $327,000,000 made im- 
mediately available. Had the latter measure been passed 
with an emergency clause making the funds available now 
instead of July 1 the situation in New York would not 
have arisen. 

Despite the New York situation, Secretary of War 
Baker has gone steadily forward planning and awarding 
contracts for general supplies, making all of them on a 
basis which will permit of expansion in the event of ac- 
tual hostilities, which are regarded as certain to come. 

President Wilson and his advisers are whipping into 
shape a new military and naval budget for submission to 
Congress immediately after it convenes. An effort is be. 
ing made to leave nothing to chance. Especially in the 
War Department is there an effort to consolidate all pend- 
ing bills affecting the army, with a view to present its 
needs and plans in a concise and clear-cut manner April 2 
or immediately thereafter. 

It is doubtful that President Wilson will go before 
Congress with his epoch-making address before Wednes- 
day, April 4, which will allow two full legislative days 
for the work of organizing the House and getting certain 
of the necessary committees in running order. 

At the present time doubt exists that either party can 
organize the House. Republican Leader Mann has an- 
nounced that he is willing to lay aside any chance he has 
to be elected Speaker and support Champ Clark for an- 
other term, provided the organization of the House is 
made nonpartisan or bipartisan. Democratic Leader Kit- 
chin is opposed to any of the bipartisan proposals which 
have been put forward. He sees visions of an attempt to 
roll him off the committee on Ways and Means, of which 
he is chairman and thru which he was majority floor 
leader in the last two Congresses. 

The ‘‘progressive’’ element among the Republicans 
also is stoutly opposed to any bipartisan organization as 
a permanent proposition, They are satisfied to have such 
an organization temporarily, in order that necessary na- 
tional defense legislation may be passed, but this is as far 
as they will go willingly. Any attempt of the ‘‘Old 
Guard’’ to deprive the independents and progressives of 
the ‘‘balance of power’’ will be fought to a finish. 

There need be no apprehension as to the passage of na- 
tional defense bills. No matter what may happen in the 
organization fight a truce will be patched up to insure the 
passage of any necessary legislation. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 


follows: 
Delivery at 
Article Quantity Navy Yard Sch. 
Ash, white....... .+. 22,500 feet. .Puget Sound, Wash. 854 


Spruce, southern..... 172,000 feet. . Puget Sound, Wash. 854 
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ARKANSAS RETAILERS HOLD A ROUSING ANNUAL 


Patriotism and Preparedness Dominate the Meeting—Increase of Farmers’ Trade Influence Urged—Mail Order House 
Competition Given Hard Jolts—Many Live Addresses on Live Subjects 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., March 24.—The basic theme of al- 
most every discussion held by the members who at- 
tended the thirteenth annual convention of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers was ‘‘Preparedness.’’ 

President E. D. Ferguson started the proceedings 
with a request that the first verse of ‘‘America’’ be 
sung, and the entire assemblage in the Marion Hotel 
sang the national air. The invocation was made by 
Rev. Forney Hutchinson, and Mayor Charles E. Taylor 
then delivered an enthusiastic address on the unified 
position the people should take in support of President 
Wilson. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—E. D. Ferguson, of the Blytheville Lumber Co., 
Blytheville, Ark. " 

Vice president—Amos A. Halter, Conway, Ark. 

Seeretary—J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, Ark. 

Treasurer—L. M. Hawkins, of Harrisburg, Ark. 

Executive Committee—M. V. Wright, Mrs. Porter, A. L. 
Ferguson, J. N. Coppack, J. H. Harris, F. M. Van Houten, C. 
K. Nicoll, J. W. Trieschmann, E, C. Pritchard, H. Galloway, 
A. A. Pool and J H. Imboden. 








In his speech of welcome Mayor Taylor referred to 
the present prosperous conditions in the State and called 
attention to the fact that not a single bank failure 
had occurred in the last year. He urged the lumber- 
men by every deed and thought to stand firmly behind 
the President in the present crisis. President E. D. 
Ferguson then delivered an address. 


President’s Address 


President Ferguson’s address, which was very spirited 
and to the point, took up the general requirements of 
the lumber retailers of today. He stressed particularly 
the need of the retailer in keeping persistently after 
local business, and cited the following as an instance 
of a retailer’s apathy, with the usual result: 


A dealer in a small Missouri town complained that the 
people of his community would go to a neighboring town for 
lumber even tho he sold it at comparatively lower rates. 
Upon investigation it was found that considerable land was 
being cleared and developed and one large land owner had 
sent his teams within a half mile of this particular dealer’s 
yard in order to reach another town eight miles away for his 
building material. 


On the subject of the competition offered by mail 
order concerns his remarks were particularly apt and 
forceful: 


Ten years ago the first ready built house making concern 
in Bay City, Mich., started with practically no capital and 
today this same concern is rated at $250,000 altho finding it 
necessary to compete with two strong rival companies in the 
same city. When this first concern started in business, there 
was no demand for ready built houses. Today there is, as 
we all will agree. * * We are facing a complete re- 
vision of old time selling methods. * * Success is more 
and more dependent on service rather than price. No man 
buys lumber until he is first sold a house, barn or other im- 
provement. The modern dealer must sell the job complete 
or lose out. Our business must be made intelligible to the 
ordinary man and ordinary woman as well as to a carpenter. 
If a customer can buy all the material for a job at your yard, 
get a picture showing how the house will look when completed, 
also a set of instructions for the building of this house, and 
the name of a reliable builder, do you think that in order to 
trade at another yard he will hunt up a carpenter and have 
him figure out a bill and otherwise suffer much inconvenience 
to get something he is not satisfied with? Something he did 
not know he wanted? 

Wouldn’t you rather add 10 percent to the estimated cost 
and guarantee to furnish it all at that price, giving excellent 
service and good labor, have him satisfied and therefore make 
of him an advertiser for your own business in addition to the 
profit you have made? 


President Ferguson then took up the question of as- 
sociation benefits for the members and again citing the 
Missouri dealer said that the latter was not sufficiently 
alert to take advantage even of a voluntary customer 
and declared that this lumber retailer could not pos- 
sibly belong to the association of his State. He said 
a ready built house has taught him to realize that 
price is of slight importance; that a customer easily 
made up his mind as to where he would obtain his 
material before he called for information, and cited 
an experience of his to indicate how mail-order compe- 
tition is to be overcome. He said: 


A few months ago a farmer was in our office and spied an 
Aladdin catalog and remarked that if he did not already have 


a good house he would order one pictured in the catalog. - 


We then turned to page 16 and showed him the ‘Maples,’ 
priced this year at $765, but with 5 percent discount for cash 
with order, making it $726.75 f.o.b. Bay City without founda- 
tion or brick for chimney. We told him we were just finish- 
ing up this same house, having contracted it to a local car- 
penter for a turn-key job, complete in every detail for the 
sum of $637.50, or a saving of $90 on the mail-order con- 
cern’s price; all the ccst of the freight from Bay City which 
would alone approximate $150; all the labor bill, which would 
reach at least $150 and probably $250; the cost of foundation 
and flue materials—in all a net saving of more than $400. 

He declared that there has never been a mail-order 
bill of lumber shipped into a town where he has known 
the lumber activities to be pronounced that could 
‘“get by’? and that he would advertise to every man 
and woman his ability to duplicate the order at one- 
third less the advertised cost. He declared that the 
advertising that the mail-order concerns are now ex- 
tending is the best thing available to stimulate the 
lumber retailer’s business, being worth more than all 
the advertising of the combined manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations. ‘‘The mail-order advertising is creating a de- 
sire for homes and a demand for the material to build 
homes in your territory, and in Arkansas we have so 
great an advantage in freight that we lave but to 
adopt methods in our business to turn the demand as a 
result of this mail-order advertising into our own 
offices.’’ He then added: 

We are getting the benefit of the combined national ad- 
vertising campaigns of five big concerns absolutely free. The 





possibilities of the retail building material industry of Ar- 
kansas have never been reached. Only a small percentage of 
visible trade has kept our industry alive. Competition? What 
is the necessity of having someone to compete with? Why 
not let your own past record be your competitor? * * * 
Don't let old fashioned ideas get into your business. * * * 
The association is for the distribution of ideas. No one 
knows as much as everyone. Get all the ideas you can, take 
them home with you and study how you can use them in your 
business. 

The closing remarks were on the subject of prepared- 
ness. He urged the need of immediate action by his 
hearers in the behalf of the nation in the present crisis. 
His address was received with much enthusiasm. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The annual report as prepared and presented by Sec- 
retary J. B. Webster was a review of the accomplish- 
ments of the association in the last year. In it was 
stressed the value of association meetings such as the 
present one, for the disseminating of ideas and experi- 
ences conducive to the development of the lumber retailers’ 
business. Mr. Webster also spoke of the prominent 
part that advertising plays in the lumber business 
today, and the possibilities in its use by the retailers 
in competing with mail order concerns. In the future, 
Mr. Webster declared, advertising will serve as a 
means for restoring that business which has been lost 
and for the development of new and profitable business. 
He said: 


As dealers we should advertise. We should have attractive 
and well written display advertisements in our local papers. 
We should use carefully gotten up mailing lists and other good 
forms in keeping ourselves and our business before the people 
of our. neighborhoods. The returns from such activities will 
be measured in part in dollars and cents—particularly in in- 
creased business. * * Some months ago there appeared 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal a glaring article to the 





E. D. FERGUSON, OF BLYTHEVILLE, ARK.; 
President Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers 


effect that a strenuous effort would be made when the legis- 
lature convened to have the mechanic’s lien law in this State 
repealed or amended so as to place the burden on the fur- 
nishers of material. This, of course, would be wholly unfair 
and would materially affect the retail lumber dealers of the 
State. Your secretary, after conferring with the president 
and several members, kept a close watch on the legislative 
calendar. We assembled and had in our possession such in- 
formation and data as was thought necessary to convince any 
reasonable set of men or committee to which such a measure 
might be referred, of the propriety of the present law, and 
that its repeal or modification would be of great disadvantage 
to the.consuming public as well as to the men engaged in the 
selling of building material. As it occurred, we had no occa- 
sion to use our information, but we think it is far better to 
be prepared for such an attack than to make no preparation. 


A few months ago a movement was started by some of the 
material men in this State to have our lien laws so amended 
so as to give still greater protection to the vendor by securing 
a mandatory requirement for school directors, in making con- 
tracts for the erection of school property, to exact of the con- 
tractors bonds for the payment of material. It has been 
thought best to let well enough alone and not agitate a change 
in the law since such agitation might precipitate the very 
fight which we hoped to avoid. While the proposed change is 
desirable, the omission in the present law can not be regarded 
as a serious defect. The law specifically states that the pub- 
lic officials in making coutracts for the erection of public 
buildings—this applies to school directors—shall require of 
the contractor a bond for the proper completion of the build- 
ing, the payment for labor, material etc., but fixes no penalty 
for the failure of such officials who fail to demand such a 
bond. * * It is a reasonably simple matter for the 
dealer to ascertain whether or not a bond has been given in a 
case of this kind, and as these contracts are such as to justify 
an investigation by the material furnisher, we do not believe 
the defect in the law is serious enough to justify the opening 
up of the old question of the lien law and perhaps putting in 
jeopardy the protection we are now getting. 


Mr. Webster referred to the letters sent out by 
officers of the association to its members from time to 
time, and spoke also of the new forthcoming handbook, 
which will be ready within another month or two. The 
first district meeting of the association, held in Forest 
City last October, was attended by many of the dealers 
in that section of the State. Two or three of these 
district meetings held in course of the year would be 
profitable, the secretary declared. 

In conclusion Mr. Webster said that a large number 
of the dealers have enjoyed good business conditions 
in the last year, and that on the whole retail lumber 





trade conditions have improved considerably since 1915. 
The association is progressing in number and influence 
more than ever before. 

Treasurer Hawkins’ report showed that during the 
last fiscal year the.association had collected $518, 
starting with a balance of $85.15 from the previous 
year and ending with a balance of $27.61. 


Strengthening a Buying Power 


C. O. Carpenter, agricultural commissioner of the 
Little Rock Board of Commerce, delivered an address 
in the course of which he said that no organization 
would profit more than the present assemblage from 
the campaign that is now being conducted by the 
profitable farming committee. He said that the aver- 
age income of the Arkansas farmer is less than $500 
and his net income less than $200, while a survey of 
one county alone showed that the profits of an entire 
family, discounting the labor of the women, had been 
but $47 for the year. After making this point clear, 
Mr. Carpenter stressed the fact that lumber economies 
such as these could never encourage customers for 
lumbermen; that his committee is constantly endeav- 
oring to increase the spending power of the farmer, 
and that the most recent statistics show that the com- 
mittee’s efforts have been fruitful to the extent of 
an increase in the last year by 7 percent. It is the 
intention, the speaker added, not to reduce the acreage 
of cotton, but to increase that of corn, oats, wheat 
and all foodstuffs. In the next five years, he predicted, 
there will be a marked improvement in livestock 
on Arkansas farms, thru the efforts of the farm im- 
provement committee. The improvement will bring 
in its train an increased demand for new barns, and 
this in spite of the general contention that barns are 
not necessary in this climate. Mr. Carpenter then 
cited a case where as many as twenty cars of regis- 
tered stock had been brought into the State and sold 
within the last five months. In conclusion he refuted 
the general statement that the average Arkansas 
farmer is shiftless, by citing the fact that the poorest 
county in the State had shipped $120,000 worth of 


- hogs in the last month. 


President Ferguson then appointed the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—J. W. Trieschmann, M. T. Dyke and C. K. 
Nicoll. 

Membership—L. M. Hawkins, N. V. Wright and J. H. Harris. 

Auditing—John R. Grobmeyer, Bert Jackson and C. W. 
Fouke. 

Nominating—cC. E. Hopkins, C. H, Houck, J. P. Wright, W. 
T. Mosley and A. A. Halter. 

T. E. Williams, of Springfield, Mo., who was to 
have read a paper on ‘‘ What Is Lumber Yard Service,’’ 
was unable to attend the meeting because of illness 
and J. P. Wright, tho present, was also unable to speak 
on his subject, ‘‘Does It Pay to Economize in Help?’’ 
on account of illness. 

Addresses by Authorities 


The first speaker in the afternoon session was J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. His remarks were received with 
much enthusiasm. He stressed the value of associa- 
tion membership, and offered those present a refund 
of their membership fee at the end of the year if they 
could say they had not benefited thru their individual 
connection with the organization. He declared that 
the average consumer’s knowledge of lumber and the 
lumber business was based on the spoutings of the 
cotton-mouthed politician, the yellow press and mail- 
order houses, and he advised the retailers to take the 
people of their respective communities into their con- 
fidence and also to win the confidence of their customers. 
He dwelt at length on the special booklet on lumber 
conditions issued by the Forest Service, declaring it to 
be a fair and frank statement of present conditions 
in the lumber business. He said that this booklet 
would serve properly to advise the banks of the State 
as to the present status of the lumber business, and 
added that had it been issued several years ago there 
never would have been any prosecution of the lumber- 
men. In concluding he said that lumber is sold at less 
profit than any other commodity, and indicated very 
clearly that this should be brought forth persistently 
by all lumber retailers. The speaker also paid tribute 
to the Federal Trade Commission, pointing out that 
it is as valuable to the lumber industry as is the Reserve 
Board to the banker. 

Dr. L. L. Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., delivered an 
address on ‘‘What I Have Done in the Way of Adver- 
tising to the School Children.’? His remarks were en- 
lightened by many pointed and humorous comments 
on prominent lumbermen of the State, and he advised 
lumbermen to curry favor with the children and in 
this way make champions for the lumberman in every 
community home. 

J. W. Trieschmann, former president of the associa- 
tion, delivered an address on ‘‘The Cost of Doing 
Business,’’? and cited a concern that is handling a 
business of approximately $32,000. He gave out the 
following expenses and investments of this company: 

Lots, $2,500; sheds, $1,500; stock, $8,000, which would be 
a four-time turnover; equipment for delivery, $500; and in- 
active accounts, $1,500, making a tetal of $14,000. Salary or 
owner’s services, $1,320; helper, $720; driver, $500; extra 
labor, $430; feed, $180; depreciation of stock, $200; depre- 
ciation on sheds and fixtures, $240; bad accounts, $200; ad- 
vertising, $150; collection expenses, $75; donations, $150; 
insurance, $150; taxes, $120; traveling expenses, including 
a trip to the annual convention, $100; goods stolen and not 
charged, $50; loss on goods returned, $50; light and heat, 
$55 ; telephone and telegraph, $50; office supplies, $25; asso- 
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ciation dues, trade and local papers, $20; general expenses, 
ites not listed, $75; making a total of $6,080, or 19 percent 
on ‘he investment. 

Mr. Trieschmann advised the lumbermen to apply 
the 19 percent cost of doing business to all businesses 
ani transactions would invariably come out right. 

i. V. Wright, speaking on the subject ‘‘How to 
Secure Business Before It Reaches: Competition,’’ as- 
sei ed that 90 percent of the business is not funda- 
me tally competitive. He declared that the extent 
an. condition of the stock of the retailers serve to 
deicrmine the number of the sales from the locality of 
th: retailer and he advised the lumbermen so to handle 
their respective stocks as to enable them to issue guar- 
auties on the quality of their goods. The loss of much 
re sil business, he added, is due to inadequate account- 
in, systems. He also pointed out that customers who 
ha complaints to make can always be turned into prof- 
its le ones; that the vexed customer if properly handled 
eas be turned into a friend. 

‘.N. Houck, of the Miller Lumber Co., of Marianna, 
sp. xe on ‘‘Methods of Displaying Stock.’’ He said 
m:iy dealers think that having a stock on hand is all 
that is required, but as a fact the man who kept his 
sto-k nicely piled and the grades together is the one 
wh. does good business. He held that an orderly yard 
an! display room bespoke good business metkods, 
thrift and prosperity. He told of the sheds of the 
Miller company, with their capacity to protect over 
1,050,000 feet of lumber. He said that the store room has 
a front of glass, and everything is arranged so that it 
can be readily seen, giving the customer the impres- 
sion, at the very start, that he can get everything nec- 
essary in building materials from this one concern. 

(. H. Nieoll delivered an amusing address on ‘‘ How 
to Treat the Traveling Man.’’ He pointed out the 
value the traveling man represents to the retailers, the 
salosman’s general information usually being of use 
to every lumberman. 

l'rank W. Dyke, of Dyke Bros., Fort Smith, spoke on 
‘““The Future of Our Business.’’ He said that the pub- 
licity of the yellow pine salesman and manufacturer is 
proving very successful, and his remarks also took into 
consideration the use of cement and socalled substitutes 
for wood and the advance these articles have made. He 
indicated also how the sales of them could be offset. 

©, E, Hopkins, another ex-president of the association, 
who had regaled the members before the opening of 
the afternoon session with comic readings, delivered a 
paper on ‘Why Is the South Almost a Total Abstainer 
When it Comes to Paint?’’ which was sparkling with 
wit. He said, at the beginning, that the South did not 
come to paint, the principal adage being, ‘‘Don’t Do 
Today What You Can Do Tomorrow.’’ He started with 
the Civil War and said that the southerner who could 
rebuild then was fortunate, and now that prosperity is 
at hand, the people are squandering their earnings in 
riotous buying of automobiles. 

Mr. Hopkins told how he painted figures on stakes 
in order to mark piles of lumber, and years after these 
painted figures showed as raised surfaces, the elements 
having destroyed a greater part of the unpainted sur- 
faces but none of the other. ‘‘Loss is due more to 
unpainted buildings than to fire,’’ he said. ‘‘Some day 
we are going to have ‘Weather Prevention Days’ just 
as we now have ‘Fire Prevention Days.’’’ He added 
further that the open cracks in an unpainted building 
afforded excellent growing places for fungus, and he 
charged the druggist with the responsibility of keeping 
insuflicient stocks of paint. The druggist has been han- 
dling most of the paint, and the profit on it has not been 
as great as that on quinine—evidently the druggist has 
not been aware of the right method to overcome the 
prejudice against paint—so he has not made enough 
silos to eneourage him in the handling of it. Mr. Hop- 
kias advised the lumbermen to sell all the paint, and 
pointed out that lumber retailers are best situated to 
acquaint the people of their communities with the in- 
formation they need. ; 

‘‘How the Dealer Should Treat His Competitors’’ 
was the theme of the address delivered by J. R. Grob- 
never, of Forrest City. He pointed out the fact that 
hosiness men and dealers realized fair profits on their 
investments and advised his hearers to employ the same 

icthods in meeting competitors that they would use in 
noeting a customer. He said that the dealer who would 
ot treat his competitor justly would not treat his cus- 
tomer justly. 

L. M. Hawkins wound out the program with a talk 
on **Why Should a Contractor Sell Our Lumber to a 
‘onsumer,’’? which was devoted largely to advertising 
ot the retail lumber business. 

_ In the afternoon the various committees reported. 
‘he committee on resolutions endorsed the work of the 
vofitable farming committee and expressed thanks for 
‘ie talks made by Mayor Taylor, Dr. L. L. Ott and 
“overnor Brough. Resolutions were presented and 
‘dopted on the death of A. J. Vocarro, of the lumber 
rm of Vocarro & Grobmeyer, at Forrest City. Thanks 
‘lso were extended to the newspapers and trade publi- 
cations. The committee on membership reported the 
icquirement of three new members: Howell & Newby, 
£ Cabot; J. D. Jenkins, of Beebe, and the Home Lum- 
ver Co., of Marianna. New associate members admitted 
are: J. 8. M. Farquahar, of St. Louis; Hal Bailey, of 
‘fot Springs; F. B. Rafferty, of St. Louis; G. A. Stan- 
‘on, of Little Rock, and T. J. Kendrick, of Clarksville. 
“he auditing committee confirmed the report of the 
‘nancial condition of the association as it was made 
carlier in the day by Treasurer Hawkins. 

_ In the evening the annual banquet was held, covers 
‘aving been laid for 100. President Ferguson acted 
18 toastmaster and L. R. Putman delivered one of his 
characteristic live-wire speeches under the title 
‘Thirty Minutes in a Retail Lumber Yard.’’ The ad- 
vertising manager of the Southern Pine Asociation was 
never in happier mood than in the course of his address. 
Ht. M. Cottrell, of Memphis, of the Bureau of Farm 
Development, spoke on the food supply in the South. 


He advocated the development of more foodstuff crops 
in the South. The toast of the evening was delivered 
by Governor Brough. 

Gov. Brough’s opening remarks concerned the varied 
activities of the lumber industry of the State and its 
great share in building up civic and general com- 
munity interests. He said, in the course of his speech: 

You have not only contributed to the building of our homes, 
the beautification of our cities, and the erection of our impos- 
ing public buildings, but you have reached the farms thru the 
construction of barns, hen houses, and garages for their auto- 
‘mobiles, which are elegant barometers of industrial prosperity. 
You have assisted in the Profitable Farm movement, so ably 
carried on by joint representatives of the Federal and State 
governments under the provisions of the Smith-Lever act, and 
in many instances contributed to the agricultural develop- 
ment of our cut-over lands. 

The speaker then discussed the new conditions that 
confront the State government, referring particularly 
to the adoption of State uniformity in the matter of 
regulation of text books, the cheapening of the cost 
to the 700,000 pupils by fully 15 percent, and the pro- 
vision made to offer textbooks free to pupils in the 
needy country districts. Farming districts have been 
bettered thru the appropriation of a sum sufficient for 
tick eradication, the extension and carrying out of the 
ideas of diversification of crops, proper seed selection, 
preservation of the humus in the soil, planting of de- 
sirable forage crops, and particularly the development 
of State products for State consumption. The develop- 
ments have made possible more extensive police pro- 
tection for the miners, the elimination of the socalled 
‘‘Humpty-Dumpty’’ engines from the railroad tracks, 
the minimum wage and maximum hour law and the 
inauguration of the township assessment plan, which 
it is expected will increase the revenues by at least 
$100,000 every year. 

Saturday morning the directors held a brief business 
session and then adjourned to attend the local ball 
game, Christy Mathewson being here with his Cincin- 
nati Reds for a game with the Arkansas Travelers. 


SEVEN KITTENS HAVE THEIR EYES OPENED 


LITTLE Rock, Ark., March 26.—An old time concatena- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo was held in Little Rock Saturday 
night, seven kittens having their eyes opened in the 
onion bed. Members of the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers, attending the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the association, were in attendance in large 
numbers. At 7 o’clock the cats and kittens met in the 
dining room of the Hotel Marion for an elaborate din- 
ner. Forty-two plates were laid, and there was a 
hungry individual behind each. Frank Neimeyer, re- 
cently elected Vicegerent of Arkansas, presided, and 
at the close of the dinner called on J. C. McGrath, of 
Malvern, and Judge J. H. Carmichael, of Little Rock, 
both veteran Hoo-Hoo, for short talks, and the words 
they spilled certainly caused the kittens to take stock 
of their nine lives to insure a safe conduct thru the 
land of sunshine and promise. 

The concatenation followed, and while it was along 
the dignified lines demanded by the order, there was 
sufficient amusement for the visiting cats to comment 
upon it as the most successful they had ever attended. 

The kittens initiated were: A. R. Kimmich, of Little 
Rock; C. A. Vandergrift, of Bigelow; Ben Chaplin, of 
Little Rock; J. B. Meehan, of St. Louis; H. D. Jones, 
of Pine Bluff; A. D. Johnson, of Wynne, and C. P. 
Chaney, of De Witt. 

The stations were filled by the following: Snark, J. 
F. Judd, of St. Louis; Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. N. Houck, of 
Marianna; Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. C. McGrath, of Malvern; 
Bojum, J. H. Carmichael, of Little Rock; Scrivenoter, 
Tracy R. Thomas, of Little Rock; Jabberwock, F. K. 
Darragh, of Little Rock; Custocatian, L. M. Hawkins, 
of Harrisburg; Arcanoper, C. K. Nicoll, of Little Rock; 
Gurdon, J. B. Webster, of Little Rock. 

Arrangements were made at this meeting for another 
concatenation on April 27, the national Hoo-Hoo day, 
when at least twenty-five kittens will be initiated. 
This is to be a Statewide affair, to be preceded by a big 
feast. 





MILL EMPLOYEES INSTRUCTED IN GRADING RULES 





Southern Yellow Pine Officials Tell Arkansans of Need for Accurate Grading — Continual 
Application to Study of Rules Urged 





MALVERN, ARK., March 24.—Seventy representatives of 
the planing, shipping and selling departments of the 
two yellow pine mills located here gathered here today 
in the county courthouse to attend the graders’ meet- 
ing held by the Southern Pine Association. Several 
visitors also were present from other mills of the State. 

L. R. Putman, advertising manager for the associa- 
tion, gave the first talk, a message to the workmen who 
stand behind the planing machines, delivered, as might 
have been expected in a manner that interested every- 
one and in words which all could understand. He said 
that more than half the population of Arkansas is en- 
gaged in the handling of forest products and that his 
own particular job in this State as in others of the South 
is to retain and enlarge the markets for southern yellow 
pine. Naturally the surest way of accomplishing this 
result is by insuring the quality of the product and 
then acquainting the world with this quality by adver- 
tising. The association is doing many good works, 
among the most important of which is the guaranteeing 
of grades to customers who buy lumber, a work which 
in the light of the great variety of milling conditions 
and timber of the subscribers is not an easy task. 

The first requirement for the success of this work, he 
declared, lies in proper grading at the mills. The log- 
ical place for fixing the grade of a board or timber is 
immediately behind the machine which turns it out. 
This also is the least expensive operation, for grading 
by claims’ inspectors at destination always calls for 
expense which falls either upon shipper or buyer and 
often results in ill feeling. But grading is more than 
an expedient to insure satisfaction by giving the cus- 
tomer better lumber than he expects, for the man who 
grades in favor of the buyer is cheating his employer. 
The happy medium is that exercise of knowledge and 
judgment which deals fairly with both parties, thereby 
binding them together upon the basis of mutual confi- 
dence; and confidence is the cornerstone of modern 
business. Advertising features the uniformity of grades 
attained by the association, which means high excel- 
lence of graders and their instructors. 

Mr. Jones, as chief and final authority of the grading 
service, dealt with the fixing of grading rules, and em- 
phasized the trend of the times toward bringing the re- 
tailers into all rule-making conferences. His talk was 
an eye opener in many respects, for he declared that 
the new rule books, which he distributed and the con- 
tents of which he briefly analyzed, were joint products 
of millmen and the retail lumbermen of many localities. 
In many respects these rules are changed, but wherever 
this has occurred it has been at the suggestion of those 
who buy the lumber, or at least with their full con- 
currence. The reason for this attitude is that millmen 
must give their customers what they want, otherwise 
they can not be blamed for going elsewhere for their 
lumber or for accepting substitutes. Yearly confer- 
ences will be the rule from now on, and, altho many sug- 
gestions are too radical for immediate adoption, the 
outlook is that only by full and honest codperation and 
service can the maximum of satisfaction be realized. 
Lumber is one of the few products which can be graded 
by sight alone, and as such it affords a wonderful field 
for the man of balanced judgment who can think 
quickly to the end of: fairness. 

Mr. Flanders, grading instructor, summarized a few 
reports from planing mills and claims inspections, 
showing that variations often are found far in excess 
of all reasonable allowance. He cited instances where 


graders misplaced more than half of the stock they 
handled and emphasized the fact that as much wrong 
is done by grading high as by letting the bad pieces get 
thru. He deplored that lack of uniformity, but stated 
that the trend is upward toward general efficiency. 
One thing he has found which is inexcusable, and that 
is defective manufacturing—the carelessness of ma- 
chine setters and operators. He believes that bad grad- 
ing results generally from the fact that graders do 
not study enough. They have the ability but are prone 
to neglect that continuous application to constructive 
study which is a condition of success in any line. And 
the purpose of such meetings as this of today is to pro- 
mote further study and the wider knowledge that comes 
from interchange of ideas and experiences. 

Messrs. Jones and Flanders then accepted the re- 
sponsibility of answering any questions, and after 
a few minutes of ice-breaking a lively discussion en- 
sued. The new books were thoroly discussed and doubt- 
ful points elucidated. Afterward G. E. Mattison, man- 
ager of the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., expressed 
the sentiments of all by saying that he felt a new line 
of constructive work was now opened up, in which man- 
ufacturers and their employees could get together and 
learn something. Furthermore he felt that everybody 
would go back to the mills with increased respect for 
the little yellow books and the desire to learn more of 
their contents. He hoped that other meetings would be 
in order, to which the association representatives replied 
that they would return as often as was desired. 

Following is a list of those who attended, also the 
names cf their respective firms: 

Berry Halley, Grover Price, Jim Grissom, S. Price, Frank 
Crutchfield, Clarence Crutchfield, John Vandergrift, E. H. 
Hughes, Jim Dean, Bob Garrett, G. N. Robins, L. Stover, 
Ben Smith, G. E. Mattison, Clifton Lindsey, A. E. Lamont, 
L. H. Lee, J. B. Woods, Jim Crutchfield, Ed. Helms, Henry 
Adams and W, H. Fullbright—all of Malvern, and all with 
the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. 

Nephe Romans, V. O. Smith, Felix Roberts, Bryan Samuel, 
J. M. Steele, Alex Jordan, Ed. Carmichael, Curtis Williams, 


Joe Black, C, E. Coats, H. A. Steed, Clyde DeVol, W. D. Smith, 
J. E. Fuester, W. S. Winfield, Lee Barton, J. H. Huggins, 
Louis Bailey, D. A. Lackey, Harry Helms, R. J. Grissom, 
M. B. Huggins, Charies Eskue, S. P. Russell, J. J. Nix, J. G. 
Bull, W. S. Thornton, C. H. Baker, W. W. Gardiner, H. H. 
Schumaker, C. L. Lankford, J. R. Ginn and Homer Payne— 
all * Malvern, and all with the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co. 

F. W. Dyke, of Dyke Bros., Ft. Smith; G. W. Gray, of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; R. E. Dismukes, 
of the Fourche River Lumber Co., Bigelow; J. M. McKee, of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





FAR EAST INVESTIGATIONS TO BE MADE FOR 
AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—Immediate investiga- 
tions of Russian and far eastern fields for American in- 
vestments are to be made by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The itinerary of the investigator 
appointed by the bureau will include Japan, Russia, 
China, the Philippines, the Dutch, British and French 
East Indies, the Straits Settlements, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Ceylon, India, and East and South Africa. The 
undertaking will be in charge of A. W. Ferrin, president 
of thé Moody Magazine & Book Co., and editor of 
Moody’s Magazine. Between the present time and April 
30—the date of his departure from San Francisco—he 
will visit some of the principal business centers of the 
country and consult with persons especially interested in 
the investigation. 
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IMPORTANT MEETINGS ARE CALLED 


They Include a Commercial Congress and 
Three Machinery Associations 


April 2—Southern Pine Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Directors’ meeting. 
April 2-5—Stockholders of 
turers’ Association, 

meeting. 

April 4, 5—National Basket & Fruit Package Manufacturers’ 
Association, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Semiannual 
meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Ilotel, Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 11-13—Conference on Cut-over Lands, New Orleans, 
La. 


the National 
Congress Hotel, 


Manufac- 
Annual 


Lumber 
Chicago. 


Texas, Galvez 


April 12-14—-Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers, National 
Supply & Machinery Dealers, American Supply & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ associations, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, 


Tenn, Joint annual meeting. 
April 20—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Adelphia 


Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

May 5—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 

Louis, Mo. Annual meeting: 
14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
June 23-30—Industrial 
Springfield, Mass. 
14-16—-National Commissary 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
15-17—-Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 


June 


Exposition and Export Conference, 


Aug. Managers’ Association, 


Oct. 





~ 


URGES HEMLOCK MEN TO ATTEND NATIONAL 
MEETING 

OsHkosH, Wis., March 26.—Secretary O. T. Swan of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association has sent out an urgent appeal to all mem- 
bers of the association to attend the annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
Chicago April 2 to 5. 





NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFAC- 
TURERS TO MEET 

OsHKOSH, Wis., March 26.—A special meeting of the 
Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was called last week by President E. A. Hamar, 
of Chassell, Mich., to be held at the Hotel Marinette, 
at Marinette, Wis., on Thursday of this week. Indica- 
tions carly this week were that a large majority of the 
members would attend. Among the topies scheduled for 
discussion are market conditions and publicity in behalf 
of white cedar shingles. The association is to put on an 
inspector after April 1 and the scope of this new offi- 
cial’s duties is to be discussed at the meeting. 





NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS 
POSTPONED 


A postponement has been ordered of the seventh 
National Conservation Congress, which was scheduled 
to be held at New Orleans, La., April 3, 4 and 5. 
President G. I. Condra of the Congress advises the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the postponement is due 
to the war situation and that the congress will be held 
‘fas soon as the present situation clears up,’’ and 
those interested will be notified of the new date. 


— 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS TO MEET 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


WasuInGcron, D. C., March 26.—The Southern Com- 
mercial Congress announced today that its ninth annual 
convention will be held in New York City Oct. 15 to 
17. The congress has opened its offices on the twenty- 
second floor of the MceAlpin Hotel, where Clarence J. 
Owens, its managing director, will be in personal 
charge. 
A formal announcement by the congress says: 





The New York headquarters will become the offices of the 
federation of southern organizations in New York, and will 
be visited annually by the thousands of southerners coming 
to New York who are constituent members of the Southern 
Commercial Congress. 

The oflices of the Southern States Exposition have also 
been opened on the twenty-second floor of the McAlpin Hotel, 
under the direction of Harry Cochrane, the managing director 
of the exposition company. Coincident with the holding of 
the congress will be held the exposition, interpreting the raw 
materials and manufactured products of the southern States. 

The New York general committee will have Oscar 
Straus, formerly secretary of commerce and labor, as 
its chairman. Mr. Straus while a member of the cabi- 
net presided over the meeting at which the congress 
was organized. The committee is a large one and in- 
cludes Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, Mayor Mitchel and many other 
notables. 

Sub-committees will be organized; chief of which 
will be the following: Executive, invitation, recep- 
tion, merchants, banking, education, publicity, cotton, 
foreign trade, and finance. 

It will be the purpose of the banking committee to 
bring to New York the bankers of the South and South- 
west, including the officials from the smallest to the 
largest institutions. The cotton committee will bring 
to New York the thousands of leaders interested in the 
great staple, including growers, shippers, manufac- 
turers, and exporters. It is expected that 20,000 dele- 
gates will attend the congress, and in addition many 
thousands who will be attracted on account of the sig- 
nificance of the event. A women’s auxiliary committee 


of fifty is being organized under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander. 

The Southern Commercial Gongress has as its slogan 
‘*Por a Greater Nation Thru a Greater South.’’ It 
was brought into existence for the purpose of having 
the South know itself, and having the South known. 


Its headquarters are located at the Federal capital. 
The congress has been related to activities more than 
South-wide, and has conducted many international in- 
vestigations relating to agriculture, colonization, and 
commerce. 

The congress will render a definite benefit to New 
York. Its platform will present a sane interpretation 
of the inter-relation of all parts of the United States, 
exhibiting the inter-dependence of the so-called sections 
of the United States. 

The congress will mark an epoch in the commercial 
and financial history of America and will evolve a 
plan of action for America in relation to international 
reconstruction. 


SALESMEN CHANGE DATE OF THEIR ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the National Association 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, originally scheduled 
for April 28, has been advanced to May 5, according to 
information sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Sec- 
retary-treasurer T. H. Nelson, who assigns interference 
of other meetings as the cause for the change. As origi- 
nally announced, the conference will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, beginning at 10:30 a. m. 








EASTERN SALESMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL 


At a meeting of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association held in Philadelphia, Pa., March 23, the date 
and place of the annual meeting and banquet of the 
association were determined. These will be, respec- 
tively, Friday, April 20, and the Adelphia Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. The banquet will begin at 7 p. m., following 
the business meeting, at which the officers will be 
elected. 

Secretary George A. Reed advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as follows: 

Our annual banquet is free to all members and a good menu 
has been arranged. I am very desirous of having all members 
present, as there are a great many important matters to be 
taken up. 


PLAN TO ENTERTAIN MACHINERY DEALERS 

MeEMPHIS, TENN., March 26.—Plans are being com- 
pleted here for the entertainment of the 700 or more 
delegates to the joint annual meeting of the Southern 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, National 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association and American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association to be 
held at Hotel Chisca April 12,13 and 14. R. P. Towner, 
of R. P. Towner & Co., is chairman of the entertainment 
committee and the following features have already been 
arranged: 

A smoker and vaudeville at 8:30 p. m. Thursday, an 
automobile ride to the Memphis Country Club, with tea 
for the ladies, at 2:30 p. m. Friday, a grand ball at the 
Hotel Chisca Friday evening, and a barbecue of the old- 
fashioned southern type at 1 p. m. Saturday. 

Joint meetings of the three associations will be held 
Thursday and Friday morning and the program pro- 
vides for separate sessions for the three bodies. Judge 
J. M. Greer, of Memphis, will deliver the address of 
welcome to which response will be made by the three 
presidents. Among the prominent out of town speak- 
ers will be: Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana, who 
will talk on ‘‘The Tariff;’’ Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board of the Irving National Bank, New York, 
who will discuss ‘‘ Acceptances,’’ and A. A. Ainsworth, 
also of New York, who will speak on ‘‘Some Results in 
Open Price Competition.’’ 








LUMBER CONDITIONS DISCUSSED AT BUILDERS’ 
MEETING 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA., March 26.—A meeting was held 
here recently by the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association of District No. 6, com- 
prising the counties of Harrison, Lewis, Upshur and 
Doddridge. <A general discussion of present trade diffi- 
culties was engaged in. The questions of labor shortage, 
lack of material due to the congestion of railroads and 
the increased cost of building material were impor- 
tant topics brought up for the members’ consideration. 
There was a general discussion of the cost of lumber 
for building purposes as compared with other commodi- 
ties, and the consensus was that lumber has not been 
increased as much as the general conditions warrant. 
The cost of lumber has advanced only 0.6 percent; 
cement, 32.6 per cent; brick, 17.3 percent, and steel has 
advanced 63.5 percent. 

President Charles A. Short of the local association 
predicted considerable activity by the coal companies 
in this section in the building of dwelling houses dur- 
ing the spring and summer. He said that almost without 
exception the coal companies have prepared to conduct 
extensive building operations. 

Clarence E. Parr, of the Parr Lumber & Planing Mill 
Co., was elected permanent chairman and C, L. Showal- 
ter, of the Glen Elk Lumber Co., secretary. 

George D. Hawkins, secretary-treasurer of the State 
organization, was also present, having arrived from 
Huntington to help along in the affair, 

It was also’concluded that the mechanie’s lien law 
passed by the last legislature and to become effective 
May 17 will be of great benefit to the contractor, 
builder and all others engaged in the business, as it 
provides protection for them, and that other clauses 
eliminating the ‘‘faker’’ ete. place the business on a 
more legitimate basis. 


LPP PDI LI LILI LI III 


IN THE practice of forestry in India undesirable trees 
in the forests have been girdled in order to kill them and 
give more room for the more valuable trees, such as deodar, 
Jt is now reported that the bears of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains being fond of the sweet sap that comes from the 
girdling of trees have learned to’ girdle them on their 
own account in order to secure this sap and are not con- 
fining their attention to the undesirable trees that the 
foresters have girdled in the past. 





_icised, and thoroly worked out. 


WHAT TEXAS ASSOCIATION PLANS 


Annual Has Comprehensive Program, In- 
cluding a School of Merchandising 


Houston, TrEx., March 26.—The convention of th: 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, which is to be heli 
in Galveston April 10, 11 and 12, promises to be one o. 
the best ever held by the organization. That it will be 
most unusual kind of convention is evident from the pr 
gram which has just been completed. 

The convention will be called ‘‘The Texas Lumbe 
inen’s School of Retail Merchandising’’ and the aim ; 
the business program will be to furnish the retail deal 
with practical ideas that he may incorporate with proi| 
into his business. 

While this convention will be essentially an education | 
affair there will be plenty of entertainment features fi. 
the lumbermen and their ladies, and it is expected th 
the attendance will surpass all previous records. Tio 
sessions will be held in the Hotel Galvez. 

The full program is as follows: 


Tuesday, April 10, 10 A. M. 

Address of Welcome, Ed. I’. Harris, Galveston. 

Response, E, H. Lingo, Denison. 

President’s address, T. W. Griffiths, Dallas. 

Secretary’s report, J C. Dionne, Houston. 

Treasurer’s report, R. M. Farrar, Houston. 

Report of committees on yellow pine grades and discussi«c:: 
of changes made and still needed. 

Appointment of regular convention committees. 

Announcement of detailed program, 

Adjournment until 2 p. m. 


Tuesday, April 10, 2 P. M. 
E. P. Hunter, Waco, Schoolmaster. 

Lesson subject: “Modern Merchandising Methods Make 
Money.” : 

The ‘class’ will be furnished with tablets and pencils and 
there will be plenty of blackboards and chalk, as well as many 
other ways of illustrating the problems discussed. Every 
“scholar” who shows an interest in the lesson will learn many 
things worth remembering. ‘The lesson will be thoroly dis- 
cussed. 

As an aftermath of this session and of the Wednesd:iy 
morning session the big lumber manufacturing associations 
will be asked to respond to the question “What is your asso 
ciation doing to help the Texas lumber dealer?’ L. R. Put- 
man, the famous retail lumber dealer now with the Southern 
Pine Association; H. R. Isherwood, the clever retailer who is 
handling the retail department of the N. L. M. Association ; 
Rh. H. Brooks, the clever manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau; Geo. E. Watson, the cypress man, father of coédpe: 
ative dealing between dealer and mill, and others, will make 
response to this question. They have been asked to tell and 
show just what their associations have to offer. 

Adjournment until Wednesday morning. 


Wednesday, April 11, 10 A. M. 
J. C. Dionne, Houston, Schoolmaster. 

Lesson subjects: “Advertising for Lumber Dealers.” 

The subject will be explained, illustrated, discussed, crit- 
Every point will be shown on 
charts and blackboards as in the session on merchandising. 
Dealers are requested to bring with them their arguments and 
ideas both for and against advertising. 

Adjournment until Wednesday afternoon. 


Wednesday, April 11, 2 P. M. 
T. H. Morrow, Dallas, Schoolmaster. 

Lesson subject: ‘Retail Lumber Accounting.” 

A simple, practical and ideal set of accounts for retail 
lumber yards will be discussed, displayed, explained and dis 
tributed by Mr. Morrow. The subject will be handled as in 
the previous sessions. 

Adjournment to Thursday morning. 


Thursday, April 12, 10 A. M. 
W. A. Clampitt, Kingsville, Schoolmaster. 

Lesson subject: “Community Development.” 

This interesting subject will be handled the same as thi 
others, tersely, practically and interestingly illustrated and 
discussed. 

All unfinished business, 

Committee reports. 

Next place of meeting. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment to April, 1918. 

Entertainment 

Tuesday morning, April 10, there will be a brass bani 
concert in the lobby of the Hotel Galvez, 

Tuesday from 8:50 to 10:00 p. m. the registration © 
celegates will take place in the lebby of the Galvez. <A}! 
visitors to the convention must register. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings there will b 
dinner dances at the Galvez for the visitors, 

Tuesday night there will be a Hoo-Hoo Con-Cat on the to): 
floor of the Galvez, 

Thursday atternoon the visitors will be taken on a bi: 
excursion steamer for a ride in the Gulf and around th 
famous docks and wharves of Galveston, 

Free bath tickets will be furnished the visitors by thi 
Galvestonians. 

Officers of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas are: 


President—T. W. Griffiths, Dallas. 

Vice presidents—Charles H, Flato, Kingsville, and W. W. 
Pryor, Waco. 

Secretary—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 

Sergeant at arms—John C, Ray, Waco. 





The Hoo-Hoo committee will meet here Tuesday. 
March 27, to arrange plans for the concatenation to b 
held in connection with the convention, 





BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS TO ORGANIZE 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 26.—The building supply deal- 
ers of Georgia and South Carolina held an important 
meeting at the Piedmont Hotel at Atlanta last Friday 
morning for the purpose of organizing the building sup 
ply dealers of the two States into a protective associa 
tion and to promote the interests of the trade in a gen 
eral way. , 

Seventy-five or more dealers attended, among them 
being W. A. Fay, director of the National Builders’ 
Supply Association; W. H. Rosser, manager of th 
Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co.; Edgar H. Defebaugh, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, and W. Jesse 
Brown, of 241 Lucile Avenue, who is connected with the 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 

Mr. Defebaugh and Mr. Brown are in charge of the 
work of perfecting and arranging the work of organi- 
zation. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


PorRTLAND, ORE., March 25.—United States Forest 
Service supervisors of District 6, comprising Oregon, 
Washington and Alaska, held a meeting in this city dur- 
ing the week, with headquarters at the Multnomah 
Hotel. About forty were in attendance, and on Satur- 
day they had the opportunity of listening to instructive 
talks by the chief of the great department, Henry S. 
Graves. In secret session he discussed preparedness of 
the nation for a possible conflict with a foreign foe. 

The convention opened Monday with an introductory 
talk by F. E. Ames, assistant district forester here, in 
the absence of George H. Cecil, district forester, who was 
delayed in returning from Salt Lake City. Then fol- 
lowed a number of papers and discussions of interest to 
the supervisors. ‘‘Organizing for Effective Work’’ was 
the topic handled by C. R. Seitz, supervisor of the Cas- 
cade forest, with headquarters at Eugene. M. L. Mer- 
ritt, supervisor of the Siskiyou forest at Grants Pass, 
led the discussion that followed. SS. C. Bartrum, super- 
visor of the Umpqua forest, with headquarters at Rose- 
burg, read an interesting paper on ‘‘Service Esprit de 
Corps,’’ after which followed a general discussion. 

This was followed by an impromptu talk on the busi- 
ness organization of the Ford Motor Co., by A. W. 
Jones, Portland manager. Mr. Jones said that the 
policy was based upon deduction arrived at by the de- 
partment heads at the home office and the business 
manager. This body, known as the operating committee, 
he explained, meets for two or three weeks every quar- 
ter and discusses matters and makes recommendations 
to the executive committee. This body in turn dis- 
cusses the recommendations, and if adopted the policy 
is distributed to all branches in the form of letters that 
are open to the employees at all times. Thus no em- 
ployee has any excuse for being ignorant of the* com- 
pany’s policies. Men are always trained to fill the 
position of their superiors on a moment’s notice and 
oceasionally positions are temporarily exchanged that 
the employees may be fully acquainted with the work 
and the relation his position bears to others. Inspectors 
see to it that orders are properly carried out. 

‘*The Function of the Supervisor’’ was the title of 


MEN HOLD INSTRUCTIVE MEETING 


a very interesting paper read by F. H. Brundage, super- 
visor of the Columbia forest at Portland. The discus- 
sion was led by C. J. Buck, assistant district forester at 
Portland. R. L. Fromme, supervisor of the Olympic 
forest, at Olympia, Wash., discussed the ‘‘Functions of 
the District Office’’ at this session. The evening was 
devoted to talks by officers of the Oregon naval militia. 

Other papers read during the sessions were: ‘‘Our 
Opportunity for Publie Service,’’ by E. Barnes, super- 
visor of the Minam forest at Baker, Ore.; discussion 
led by G. D. Brown, supervisor of the Fremont forest 
at Lakeview, Ore.; ‘‘Our Responsibilities to Forest Com- 
munities,’’?’ by C. Morgenroth, ranger of the Olympic 
forest at Port Angeles; discussion led by A. G. Jackson, 
forest examiner in charge of the educational department 
at Portland; and ‘‘The Spirit of Public Service,’’ by 
Jacob Kanzler, of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

During the afternoon session of Tuesday, March 20, 
Dr. Erie 8. Green, of the American Red Cross Society, 
gave a lecture and demonstration on first aid to the 
injured. At dinner in the evening E. T. Allen and C. S. 
Chapman, of this city, formerly connected with the 
Forest Service, talked on early days in the service. 
G. F. Allen, supervisor of the Rainier forest, delighted 
the attendance with a poem entitled ‘‘Enoch Day,’’ 
reciting the day’s program of a ranger. 

On Wednesday papers were read by Dr. L. I. Hewes, 
district engineer of the office of public roads, Portland. 
C. R. Seitz led the following discussion. A. G. Jackson 
had for his subject ‘‘ Educational Work for the Service,’’ 
and the discussion was led by Stanton G. Smith, super- 
visor of the Snoqualmie forest, Seattle. Wednesday 
atternoon M. L. Merritt, of Portland, presented a paper 
on ‘*Publie Value of the National Forest,’’? and A. H. 
Sylvester, supervisor of the Wenatchee forest, Leaven- 
worth, Wash., led the discussion. C. J. Buck presented 
a paper on ‘‘Land Exchanges’’ and the discussion was 
led by Homer Ross, supervisor of the Ococho forest, 
Prineville, Ore. W. W. G. Hastings, supervisor of the 
Crater forest, Medford, Ore., read a paper on ‘‘ Uses,’’ 
and M. L. Erickson, supervisor of the Deschutes forest, 
led the discussion. 


Thursday was ‘‘ Livestock Day,’’ and the supervisors 
had dinner at the stockyard inn. Papers were read by 
H. W. Harris, supervisor of the Wallowa forest, Wallowa, 
Ore.; W. W. Cryder, supervisor of the Umatilla forest, 
Pendleton, and E. F. Averill, predatory animal inspector, 
Portland. Discussions were led by E. Barnes and C. C. 
Hall, supervisor of the Santiam forest, Albany. During 
the afternoon the stockyards were inspected. The evening 
was devoted to a talk by W. G. Weigle, supervisor of 
the Tongas and Chugach forests, Ketchican, Alaska. 

Friday morning R. L. Fromme read a paper on the 
development of cutting plans, F. E. Ames leading the 
discussion. W. T. Andrews read a paper on ‘‘ Appraisal 
Work for Supervisors’ Sales,’’ with R. M. Evans leading 
the discussion. Friday afternoon the Portland sawmills 
were paid a visit. In the evening Addison Bennett, a 
Portland newspaperman, spoke on ‘‘Opportunities for 
Public Service from the Standpoint: of the Newspaper 
Man.’’ 

Saturday’s program consisted of papers as follows: 
‘‘The Development of a National Park,’’ George E. 
Goodwin, superintendent of Crater Lake national park, 
and D. L. Reaburn, superintendent of Rainier national 
park, and G. F. Allen led the discussion; ‘‘ Service Plans 
for Recreational Development,’’ E. H. MeDaniels, super- 
visor Chelan forest, Chelan, Wash., W. W. G. Hastings 
leading the discussion; ‘‘National Forests as Play- 
grounds,’’ Frank Branch Riley, of the Trails Club, 
Portland, with M. L. Erickson leading the discussion. 
In the afternoon, Carl D. Shoemaker, State game warden 
of Oregon, read a paper on ‘‘The Development and Pro- 
tection of Game and Fish Resources of the National 
Forests.’’ S. C. Bartrum led the ensuing discussion. 
Saturday night the supervisors partook of a banquet, 
and on Sunday they enjoyed an automobile trip over 
the Columbia River highway. At the Bonneville Fish 
Hatcheries R. E. Clanton, superintendent of the Oregon 
State Fish Hatcheries, gave a talk, and at luncheon at 
Eagle Creek, T. H. Sherrard, supervisor of the Oregon 
forest, Portland, talked. on ‘‘ Public Camp Grounds and 
Park Areas.’’ 





CRITICISE GOVERNMENT’S ACTION 


PORTLAND, OrE., Mareh 23.—About sixty lumber manu- 
facturers of Portland, the Willamette Valley «nd the 
Columbia River district partook in a dinner tonight at the 
Portland Hotel, after which they discussed matters of 
vital importance to them. Lloyd J. Wentworth, man- 
ager of the Portland Lumber Co., presided and so 
suecessful was the affair that it was decided to have a 
similar dinner once a month and Mr. Wentworth was 
instructed to name the chairman for the next one. 

In addition to listening to several instructive talks 
by members of the State highway commission and an 
illustrated talk showing the work that has been done 
on the Columbia River and at its mouth by the Govern- 
ment to bring it to its present state of excellent deep 
water, a matter of importance to Columbia River lumber- 
men—the alleged discrimination by thé Alaska Engi- 
neering Commission in turning down the lowest bid for 
supplying 12,000,000 feet of lumber, which was put in by 
«x Portland concern—was thoroly discussed. The low 
bid was that of Dant & Russell, of Portland, whole- 
salers, who would have placed it with mills on the Colum- 
bia River. 

H. B. Van Duzer, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., 
Portland, related how the Alaska Engineering Commis- 
mission had advertised for bids for the lumber, stating 
that the Government had arranged for the transportation 
and that bids would be accepted from any north Coast 
port. The assistant purchasing agent located in Port- 
land had announced at a public meeting that if the bids 
from Portland were 5 cents lower it would be awarded 
here. Mr. Van Duzer said that the bid of Dant & Russell 
was about 80 cents lower. The method of transportation, 
it was expected, would be by barge the same as the Eagle 
Lumber Co. used last year in filling a similar order. 
Mr. Van Duser said that Dan Kern, of the Eagle Lumber 
Co., declared that the actual cost of transportation in 
this way was but 33 cents more than from Seattle. In 
spite of this, however, the bid of Dant & Russell, which 
was the lowest by about 80 cents a thousand, was thrown 
out by the purchasing agent of the commission at Seattle, 
on the ground that Congress failed to appropriate the 
necessary funds before adjournment. New bids were 
then asked for on about 5,000,000 feet, it being specified 
in asking for the latter that the lumber be delivered for 
shipment at Puget Sound ports. Dant & Russell offered 
to supply the whole of their bid or any part of it, which 
would permit of the purchase of the 5,000,000 feet from 
them, they being the lowest bidders, and if the Govern- 
ment wished to buy the whole 12,000,000 feet from *hem 
they offered to carry the account until arrangements 
could be made for payment. These offers were refused 
and the new bids obtained, excluding the Columbia River. 
Said Mr. Van Duzer: 

It is practically impossible for the lumbermen in the 
Columbia and Willamette River districts to receive fair treat- 
ment from the Government of late, yet years ago 25,000,000 
feet of lumber was shipped annually from the Columbia River 
district on tramp steamers to the Philippines for the Govern- 
ment, Now we have over 30 feet of water over the Columbia 
River bar; yet a Government transport in the river is a scarce 
article. I am not prepared to say what is the remedy, but it 
is time that we lumbermen meet the issue squarely and 
ascertain what is the trouble. There is apparently something 
that the Seattle people have that gets them the business. 


He mentioned other business going by Portland to 
Puget Sound and expressed the idea that possibly in 
developing the waterways the railroads had been rubbed 
the wrong way. Perhaps that was why the Harriman 
roads are taking their freight to Seattle, where they are 





building a $350,000 dock, for shipment to the Orient. 
Steamship men admit they can do business from Port- 
land just as well as from Seattle. He thought the busi- 
men men of Portland should quit finding fault with 
the railroads and approach them in a spirit of fairness. 

John Dougall, of Portland, said that a few years ago 
officials of the old Portland & Asiatie Steamship Co. 





LLOYD J. WENTWORTH, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Chairman at Western Lumbermen's Dinner 


showed him that they sustained a great loss in operating 
because Portland shippers would cancel shipments the 
day before sailings, and the ships would have to go to 
San Francisco to fill up. They did not get fair treatment. 

J. S. Hamilton, of Portland, said that Portland whole- 
salers in groceries and other supplies complained be- 
cause the Alaska Engineering Commission’s purchasing 
department would send them requests for bids the day 
before and often the day when the bids were to be 
opened in Seattle, making it impossible for them to sub- 
mit bids. He also declared that the Eagle Lumber Co. 
would have lost last year’s lumber order for the Alaska 
commission, for which the company’s bid was the lowest, 
had it not been for the strenuous protest made by the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

C. E. Dant was asked if he had not offered to carry 
the account for the Government and replied that he had 
done so, and also declared he was told by the purchas- 
ing department that he could have the business if he 
placed it on Puget Sound. He believed that the trouble 
was due to the lack of knowledge of the differences in 
cost of transportation from the Columbia River and 
from Puget Sound, to Alaska, on the part of the pur- 
chasing agent, who he thought was sincere in his actions. 
Mr. Wentworth was of the opinion that the matter should 
not be left without some action. Former Governor Jay 
Bowerman favored asking the Oregon representatives in 
Congress to get thru a resolution ordering an investi- 
gation of the whole matter. Secretary W. B. D. Dodson, 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, suggested getting 





ON LUMBER BIDS 


the affidavit of Mr. Kern as to the facts of the differ- 
ence in cost of transportation and place it before Con- 
gress or the commission. He said Mr. Kern had told 
him the difference was but 33 cents. The matter was 
finally, on the motion of O. M. Clark, of Portland, re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of H. B. Van Duzer, 
C. E. Dant and Jay 8. Hamilton to get the facts together 
and put them before the proper authorities in Washing- 
ton, with a strong protest from the meeting. 

Press dispatches today from Washington, D. C., quote 
Chairman Edes, of the Alaska Engineering Commission, 
as saying that the transportation of lumber from the 
Columbia River to Anchorage, Alaska, where it is to 
be used for railroad construction work, is $1.80 a thou- 
sand feet more than from Seattle. It is presumed that 
the Portland bid was not accepted because of. this, yet 
Portland lumbermen do not understand why the official 
statement was made beforehand that the lowest bid 
would get the business regardless of cost of transporta- 
tion, which was to be furnished by the Government with 
its own barges. 

Urges Boosting of Douglas Fir for Shipbuilding 

Purposes 

Secretary Dobson said that the Government might want 
1,000 light wooden vessels as submarine chasers and 
patrol boats and that when Theodore Brent, of the 
United States Shipping Board, reached Portland in the 
near future an impression should be made on him as 
to the value of Douglas fir for shipbuilding and he should 
also be given data regarding the shipbuilding facilities 
of this section. Harry Pennell, of the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, declared it was strange that it should 
be necessary to advocate building ships of Douglas fir 
when Pacific coast shipbuilders have been building them 
of this wood for the last fifty years. He also thought 
it strange that statements derogatory to the use of fir 
for this purpose should be made, but they have been 
and Mr. Brent has come to the Coast to look up the facts. 
He declared that Douglas fir because of its size and 
other qualities is superior to any other wood for ship- 
building. Mr. Wentworth said that twenty ships are 
now being -built along the Columbia in the construction 
of which 25,000,000 feet of lumber is being used. 

Mr. Brent will have the facts regarding shipbuilding 
of Douglas fir and the Columbia River’s facilities pre 
sented to him by a committee of lumbermen coéperating 
with a committee from the Chamber of Commerce. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, called attention to the fact that fir 
is 20 pereent lighter than yellow pine, fir’s chief com- 
petitor for shipbuilding, and that therefore a boat 250 
feet long built of fir would, roughly, have a carrying ¢a- 
pacity of 600 tons more than a similar sized vessel built 
of yellow pine. He thought this fact should be brought 
to Mr. Brent’s attention. 

H. G. Hegardt, chief engineer of the Portland Dock 
Commission, gave some very valuable data regarding the 
work the Government has done in deepening the Columbia 
River, and showed by stereopticon views maps of the 
work at the Columbia River bar and the depths obtained. 
The first map was Admiral Vancouver’s chart made in 
1792 showing but one channel with a bar depth of 27 
feet. Then followed Sir Edward Belcher’s survey of 
1829, showing two channels ‘and United States surveys in 
1850 giving from 18 to 22 feet at the mouth in two chan- 
nels. The Government improvements began in 1885 when 
the plans for the jetties were started. There was 19 
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feet then. There is now 40 feet of water at the bar in 
a channel 800 feet wide, and it is expected there will 
be 42 feet in a 2,500-foot channel by the coming of July 
when the jetty work will be completed, this finishing the 
project with the exception of the dredging work that will 
be carried on indefinitely. Mr. Hegardt showed views 
of maps of all the principal harbors in the world with the 
depth of water marked on them, and but few equalled 
the depth of the Columbia, yet they carried on a world’s 
commerce. 

During the earlier part of the evening facts were pre- 
sented to the lumbermen as timber owners and heavy tax- 
payers, regarding the proposed $6,000,000 bond issue by 
Oregon that is to be voted on by the people in June, the 
proceeds to be used in the construction of roads thruout 
the State. Former Governor Jay Bowerman explained 
the proposition from a legal standpoint and strongly 
advocated it. He spoke highly of the ability and in- 
tegrity of the commission appointed by the governor to 
administer the fund. John Dougall called attention to 
the necessity of competition so that a dollar’s worth of 
good road be obtained for every dollar expended. He 
said that in some of the Portland work there had been no 
actual competition. 

W. L. Thompson, of Pendleton, Ore., and E, G. Adams, 
of Eugene, Ore., members of the State highway commis- 
sion, declared every dollar expended would go into the 
work, and if it was found there was no competition 
among the bidders and the paving was costing too much, 
the State would construct its own paving plant. ‘‘If 
wood block can be presented right, it will be used,’’ said 
Mr. Thompson. ‘‘My mind is open on it. Good roads 
mean increased use of the auto and that tends to keep 
the farmer on the farm and prevent his moving into the 
city to live. This means that he will continue to be 
more interested in the upbuilding and upkeep of the farm 
than if he lived in town, and that also means he will use 
more of the product of your sawmills and factories.’’ 

John Dougall emphasized the necessity of competition 
in the awarding of bids for paving, and of having the 
specifications so that wood block could be used if advis- 
able. Chairman Wentworth expressed his appreciation 
of the open mindedness of the members of the commis- 
sion and said he hoped there would be more wood block 
paving and more wooden bridges here in the midst of 
the greatest stand of timber remaining in this country. 

At the suggestion of O. M. Clark a strong resolution 
of endorsement of W. D. Wheelright, a prominent lum- 
berman of Portland, for the appointment as embassador 
to Japan, was ordered prepared and sent to President 
Wilson. 


MISSOURI RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CAPE GIRARDIEU, Mo., March 29.—Thirty members of 
the Southeastern Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation convened here today in annual meeting at the 
Commercial Club, a number that elicited expressions of 
gratification from the officers of the association. 

This afternoon Charles England, of Festus, started 
a tremendous argument by declaring that he neither 
granted discounts for cash payments nor charged inter- 
est on deferred accounts. His subject as programmed 
put the question as to which is preferable. He explained 
that he knew his customers personally and their ability 
to pay immediately or at a definite later time. ‘‘I think 
wholesalers may grant discounts or charge interest after 
thirty days but that the retailer may not,’’ said Mr. 
England, ‘‘because of his personal knowledge of cus- 
tomer’s credit and liability to pay. I believe that 
granting discounts to some who desire immediate settle- 
ment would create an unpopular opinion that over- 
charges were exacted in some cases to cover loss on 
others and that discounts were granted only in some 
ceases. I believe in selling only to those who can and 
will pay.’’ 

There was much argument over discounts without 
action obligating the association one way or another. 

Charles Kiefner, of Perryville, spoke on ‘‘Old and 
Modern Ways of Doing Business.’’ James R. Moore- 
head, secretary of the. Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, discussed matters beneficial to the larger 
association as applied to district associations. F. M. 
Robinson, of St. Louis, gave a chalk talk on ‘‘The 
Expense of Doing Business.’’ An hour was spent on 
the figures. President L. T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, who 
attended the annual meeting in January of the South- 
western association, was well informed on the figures and 
assisted Mr. Robinson in exposing costs to the thirty 
members present. 

A banquet and concatenation tonight will close the 
meeting. 
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AIMS OF CUT-OVER LAND CONFERENCE LAUDED 


New ORLEANS, La., March 28.—Among those who 


have definitely accepted the invitation to address the - 


Cut-over Land Conference here next month are Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Vrooman; Senator Ransdell, of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture; Capt. J. B. White, 
of the Federal Shipping Board; Governors Brough of 
Arkansas and Pleasant of Louisiana, and several of 
the bureau and division chieftains of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Numerous letters endorsing the conference and its 
purpose have been received. First Assistant Secretary 
Vogelsang,.of the Department of the Interior, writes: 

The problem before the conference is vastly interesting to 
me and I sincerely wish that I might beneficially serve. Your 
organization is one of the most laudable of which I have any 
knowledge. It seems to be based on absolute unselfishness 
and to have no other object than the common good.. To make 
fruitful the cut-over lands of the South is to create a real 
national asset. I take it to be the duty of every good citizen 
of the United States, regardless of his place of residence, to 
add his influence and extend every help to your enterprise. 

Federal Trade Commissioner Will H. Parry writes in 
part as follows: 

I have long had a profound interest in this problem, which 
is of such urgent importance with respect to the future of the 
supply of agricultural products in the United States as well 
as of the standing timber. I have therefore given this matter 





no little attention during the last several years and am greatly 
interested in the movement which you have so creditably 
undertaken in behalf of the South. 

In many respects your problem differs from that concerning 
any other logged off land area in the United States. In view 
of the large proportion of the lands of the South which are 
potentially agricultural, and of the favorable climate and 
fertility, I believe that no other region holds forth a greater 
promise of success to the systematic efforts to develop agri- 
culture on the uaproductive lands as left by the logger. 
According to the best information available, the opportunity 
for such agriculural development in the South is greater than 
that in any other region in the United States. Therefore I 
look with confidence for immediate and increasing success to 
attend your efforts. 


ILLINOIS COUNTY LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE CLUB 


Saturday, March 24, the lumbermen of Bureau 
County, Illinois, met at the Hotel Clark, Princeton, Ill., 
and formed the Bureau County Lumbermen’s Club. 
President Schwartz of the State association was present, 
also the ‘‘Flying Squadron’’ of the association, con- 
sisting of the First Class Battleships C. B. Moore, 
Aurora; W. F. Stevens, La Salle; E. 8S. Todd, Aurora; 
A. C. Bradish, Ottawa; and L. M. Bayne, Ottawa. The 
meeting was called to order by L. M. Bayne, former 
president of the state association, and, at his suggestion, 
W. F. Stevens was made temporary chairman. Mr. 
Stevens called upon State Secretary G. W. Jones to 
explain the purpose of the meeting, then asked Messrs. 
Moore, Todd, Bradish, Bayne and Schwartz to give 
their views as to the advantages of forming a lumber- 
men’s club. At this stage of the proceedings C. A. 
Omen, of Princeton, said he was so impressed with the 
remarks of the speakers that he would move the imme- 
diate organization of a club in Bureau County, and his 
motion was seconded by about every one in the room. 
The next step was the selection of officers and the fol- 
lowing were chosen: 

President—L,. R. Davis, of Princeton. 

Vice president—H. E. Curtis, Tiskilwa. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. M. Thompson, Manlius. 

The following were chosen directors: H. L. Wood, 
of Sheffield; C. A. Omen, Princeton; C. M. Ely, Mineral, 











and W. C. Riley, of Kasbeer. 

Practically every yard in the county was repre- 
sented and the club started off with a membership of 
eighteen. Frequent meetings will be held and it can 
be predicted with confidence that the standard of the 
lumber business in the territory of the club will be 
higher. After the organization there was free discus- 
sion of the various angles of the business, one of the 
truths brought out being that just as one physician 
consults with his fellow practitioner about difficulties 
of the profession so men in the same line are those 
best qualified to assist in the solving of business diffi- 
culties. Such gatherings go far toward increasing a 
man’s pride in his own industry and toward stimulating 
a desire to make his individual yard a model in service, 
efficiency, and all that goes to make up a modern ‘‘de- 
partment store of the building trade.’’ At the next 
meeting talks are expected on advertising, shed equip- 
ment, and methods of accounting. 


BOOSTS CYPRESS FINISH GRADED UNDER NEW RULE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., March 26.—The Pine Plume Lumber 
Co., of this city, believes in a full understanding of the 
cypress grades as an aid to increase the sales of the 
‘‘wood eternal.’’ Recently the change in the rule of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association re- 
garding ‘‘A’’ finish, providing that this grade must 
show a clear heart face regardless of width, went into 
effect, so the Pine Plume Lumber Co. had a number of 
attractive cards printed setting forth how easy it will 
be for retailers to interest customers in the new grade, 
which has long been in demand. These cards are being 
enclosed in all the company’s communications sent to 
retailers and they emphasize how easy it will be to dispose 
of A finish graded under the new rule because the lum- 
ber when so graded displays to the best advantage the 
beauty and merits of cypress. Incidentally it is pointed 
out that cypress so graded will ‘‘sell itself,’’ because 
‘¢it shows for itself’’ just the qualities that the cus- 
tomers of the retailers have been asking for. 








URGES BIG ATTENDANCE OF LUMBER ROTARIANS 


i f ,wON BY 
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ROUST TON 


The International Association of Rotary Clubs will hold its 
annual convention at Atlanta, Ga., June 17-21, and a special 
effort is being made to round up lumbermen members of that 
organization to make their presence a special feature of that 


if ’ convention. For that purpose S. 8. King, of Dayton, Ohio, has 


only. 


A PRIZE WORTH WINNING 


It will take just a little money to do it. 
Send me $2. 
bermen. 


been appointed chairman of the lumber section, and he has 
addressed the following letter to 356 lumbermen members in the 
United States, Canada, England and Ireland: 


My Dear Sir: 


International President Arch Klumph is a Lumberman. 
You are a Lumberman. 
Atlanta, Ga., is in a great Lumber district. 
Let us make it look like a Lumber Convention. 
We owe it to Lumber to 

“Stick it on the Rotary Map” so it ‘‘Won’t Come Off.” 
Ohio will send 100 percent of her Lumber membership. 
Will you go? 
Try it. 
Our Trade Section Meeting at Atlanta must be 


Will you get your State fellow Lumberman to go? 
Write him a personal letter. 


“The BIGGEST—THE BEST” for Klumph’s sake. 
You will be asked this once 
We will print a complete roster of Rotarion Lum- 
The program will be a “Hummer” and will cost a little. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) S. S. Kine, 
Chairman, Lumber Section. 


Other lines of trade will follow a similar system, and this 
year it is hoped that the lumber section will make a showing that 
will carry off all the honors. 
program arranged for its separate meeting. 

A prize attendance cup will be presented to the section having 
the largest registration at the convention. 
won by the attorneys, the 1915 cup by the lithographers, and the 
1916 cup by the opticians. Mr. King feels sure that with a little 
effort the lumbermen can come away with the ‘‘bacon’’. 


The lumber section will have a 


The 1914 cup was 





FEBRUARY SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION STATISTICS 


STOCKS ON HAND FEB. 1, 1917—FEB. CUT AND oo ON HAND MARCH 1, 1917. 
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RUNNING TIME FOR FEBRUARY 


146 Mills reporting on running time for the month of afi sestanth 1917, report lost time as follows: 
Hours oe 
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‘epresenting a lost capacity of 8,182,000 Feet 
5! di 7,258,000 
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24 Mille did not report on running time. | Mill is not operating. 


CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1917, 1916 AND 1915, BY MONTHS. 
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EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
FEBRUARY 10. 1917, TO MARCH 10. 1917 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1917 AND 1916 
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NOTE—*Agrees with totale of first Statement. 
February 1, 1917—Stocks on Hand Increased over same date 1916. . 
March ‘A 1917—Stocks on eal Increased over same date 1916 
February, 1917—Cut Less than February, 1916................. 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER SALESMEN AT DAYTON 


PRESIDENT JOHN H. PATTERSON 


Dayton, Ou10, March 24.—This is not a writeup of the 
National cash register, nor of the company. It is not 
even a report of the remarkable annual convention of 
the 700 salesmen of that remarkable organization. 

The convention was held this week in Dayton, and 
brought to the home office the men from coast to coast 
who sell the National cash register. It was a gathering 
characteristic of an institution that has long been 
famous not merely for its product, but for its salesman- 
ship, and for its welfare work among its employees 
and in the communities into contact with which it 
comes. Two sessions were held daily, at 9 o’clock in 
the morning and 2 o’clock in the afternoon. They were 
interesting and stimulating, and no man left the hall 
during the progress of the convention. 

There were men there who sell the National cash 
register in the ghetto of New York, in the sawmill 
commissaries of the South, North, East and West, in the 
little rural communities, and in the department store 
districts of all our larger cities. All were selling 
the same product but were confronted by distinct 
and separate problems. These problems they told 
to the convention and to the officers of the concern in 
open meeting, and in their solution they were assisted 
by a free and frank discussion from brother salesmen 
and company heads. In addition they were given 
graphic examples of the highest forms of salesmanship 
by actual portrayals on the stage, where salesmen and 
officers played the parts of prospect and salesman. 

A notable feature of the convention was the gath- 
ering together of nearly fifty of the leading trade 
press writers of the United States. They came with 
open notebooks and open minds and they gathered a 
great store of suggestions regarding salesmanship, cor- 
poration management and up+to-date business methods. 
This article does not aim to give a chronological report 
ot the proceedings of the convention, but to report 
some of the impressions received by these men who sat 
and listened, rather than to record the statements 
made by those who stood and talked. 

Undoubtedly the first and fixed impression implanted 
in the minds of these men was the wish that other or- 
ganizations in their own lines of trade would emulate 
the example of the National Cash Register Co. and 
gather together periodically. the men who are the 
forces in the field engaged in the distribution of the 
varied products of American industry. The man present 
as the representative of the lumber industry, with its 
thousands of lumber yards, wished that 





A Convention That Cost ia Thousand Dollars an Hour, and Was 
Worth It—Master Salesman Demonstrates Master Salesmanship 








TRADE PRESS REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT AT THE N. C. R. CONVENTION 


A. J. Bamford, Bakers’ Weekly, Chicago; D. M. Barrett, 
World Salesmanship Congress, Detroit; J. Phil Berman, Root 
Newspaper Association, St. Louis; C. E. Bogardus, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia; B. C. Bowen, Boot € Shoe Re- 
corder, Boston; Emmet Boyles, Candy € Ice Cream, Chicago ; 
Hugh Craig, N. A. R. D. Journal, Chicago; A. E, Fairchild, 
Women’s Wear, New York City; Frank Farrington, Delhi, N. 
Y.; James W. Fisk, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Indianapolis; Mr. Hubbard, Dry Goods Economist, New York 
City; Norman H. Johnson, Merchants Journal & Commerce, 
Richmond; Albert Klopfer, Bakers’ Weekly, New York City; 
Douglas Malloch, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; Paul J. 
Mandabach, National Drug Clerk, Chicago; A. R. Matheney, 
Byxbee Publishing Co., Chicago; Mr. Meldrum, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia; George Mohr, Confectioners’ Review, 
Cincinnati; William G. Palmer, Inland Storekeeper, New York 
City; A. C. Pearson, Dry Goods Economist, New York City; 
H. J. Prussing, Chicago Apparel Gazette, Chicago; Wheeler 
Sammons, System, Chicago; Erik K. Seiman, Ideal Grocer, 
Brooklyn; George J. Schulte, Interstate Grocer, St. Louis; 
O. L. Shultz, Z'win City Commercial Bulletin & Hardware 
Trade, Minneapolis; R. R. Shuman, Shuman Advertising Co., 
Chicago; E. W. Snith, Modern Grocer, Chicago; Roy F. 
Soule, Hardware Age, Chicago; E. B. Terhune, Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, Boston; Jemes B. True, Chicago Tribune, Chicago ; 
William H. Ukers, Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, New York 
City ; Edward Mott Wooley, McClure Publications, New York. 





before him all these things, these essential elements 
of business. 

He early learned that a sales force can not be stimu- 
lated to the most effective effort by long letters. They 
must know the plant and the product. They must 
understand the methods and motives of the makers. 
They must recognize that, while success will be largely 
‘due to their individual efforts, individual effort will be 
most effective if each man recognizes that he is but a 
part of a great army in the field with one object—to 
sell cash registers. 

Therefore, annually the salesmen who sell this busi- 
ness necessity all gather at the home office and are told 
all of the new things in the business and reimpressed 
with the old ones. This convention costs the National 
Cash Register Co. $2,000 an hour, or about $300 a min- 
ute, yet it has proved the best investment the National 
Cash Register Co. ever made. It is possible that a 
sale a week might be lost by the salesman because of 
lack of complete information regarding the commodity 
he has to sell; and the loss of six or seven hundred 
registers a week would be not a small item in the com- 
pany’s expense. Therefore, a practical suspension of 
business for one week of the fifty-two, and an outlay 





the men who sell lumber, sash and 
doors and other wood products on the 
road might be similarly gathered to- 
gether to discuss their problems and 
their products. ‘There have been 
meetings of salesmen ere this and 
much is being done in the lumber in- 
dustry to raise salesmanship to the 
consideration that it deserves. But 
there has been little attempt to give 
the salesman actual instructions in 
the problem of sale. 

There is a right way and wrong 
way to sell lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts as well as a right way and 
wrong way to sell cash registers. 
Not long ago there was no way of 
selling lumber at all. A man was 
given a price list, sometimes a route 
sheet, and generally an expense ac- 
count, and turned loose to follow his 
own ideas and initiative without 
very much thought as to the science 
of salesmanship and the science of 
lumber selling in particular. That 
is what the lumber business needs. 

It is easy to assume that John H. 
Patterson, president and genius of 
the National Cash Register Co., 
from the first recognized that there 
are three prime requisites in a suc- 
cessful business—a good product, 
good advertising, and good salesman- 
ship. The success of this great cor- 
poration is unquestionably due to the 
fact that Mr. Patterson has kept 
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SEVEN HUNDRED N. OC. R. SALESMEN IN CONVENTION AT DAYTON, OHIO 





SALES MANAGER C, E, STEFFEY 


of $300 a minute, might well be a most profitable 
undertaking. 

It is certainly true that the trade press men who were 
present went away with a new conception of the cash 
register and its claims upon public attention, and it 
is possible that some of the salesmen themselves hardly 
estimated the real place that the cash register occupies 
in the business of the country. Many of these men went 
away realizing that the cash register is no small one of 
the tools of the trade of selling in the store, commissary 
and lumber yard. It is the test by which a retail 
business may be. judged. It is the foundation of sys- 
tematic business and it is a center from which all of 
the business system of a store radiates. Intended 
primarily to handle the cash coming over the counter, 
it *ecomes the inspiraton of clerks and employers. 

The handling of the cash is but a part of a retail 
business. The credit element in every community is 
more or less large, and the register has been perfected 
to a point where the word ‘‘cash’’ might well be elimi- 
nated and the instrument called a sales register rather 
than a cash register. .It does not merely receive the 
cash but it receives the charge and it records every 
commercial transaction in a commercial establishment. 

In the old days the great argument in favor of the 
cash register was that it detected stealing by clerks. 
The convention went unanimously on record as opposed 
to this idea as an argument. No salesman present at 
this convention will go away and talk to the employer 
about the dishonesty of his employees and urge the 
cash register as a silent detective of their dishonesty. 
The argument that will be made, instead, is that the 
cash register removes temptation; and its installation, 
therefore is not merely a matter of business wisdom 
but a human obligation. The courts have repeatedly 
held that the employer who exposes the employee to 
temptation is equally culpable, and the manager who 
exposes his clerks to temptation, when the means are 
at hand to make dishonesty impracticable, is likewise 
to blame. In a notable address to the National Cash 
Register convention on Thursday, Manager J. G. L. 
Janes, of the Hillman stores in Chicago, declared: ‘‘It 
is almost a criminal thing for a merchant to extend 
the temptation of the open drawer to weak human 
nature.’’ 

Another thought that stuck in the minds of the 
salesmen was the rights of the customer. The cash 
register is there not merely to safeguard the clerk and 
to serve the proprietor; but to ex- 
pedite sales and save the time and 
temper of the man or woman buying 
over the counter. Mr. Janes in de- 
scribing the centralized cash system 
employed in the Hillman siores de- 
clared that one of the great evils of 
retailing is the clerk who tries to 
take care of two-customers at once, 
because one or the other of them is 
bound to be neglected. The clerk 
compelled to wait for change must 
keep the customer waiting or give a 
confused and hurried service. 

Among the other products of the 
National Cash Register Co. that had 
graphic exhibition during the meet- 
ing was the new credit file, which 
overcomes practically all of the diffi- 
culties of a credit business in a re- 
tail store or yard. It reduces and 
practically eliminates bookkeeping. 
The file constitutes the books of the 
store and, as the file is the original 
record made by the clerk at the time 
of sale, the possibility of dispute is 
reduced to a minimum. Whenever 
a sale is made both the clerk and the 
customer know the exact amount of 
the present indebtedness to the con- 
cern. This overcomes the possibility 
of extending credit beyond a safe 
} limit on the part of the clerk and 
% | the taking of credit beyond a safe 
limit by the customer. The receipt 
printing cash register and the Na- 
tional Cash Register credit file together 
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Burner in aerating, at bv of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles ened to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimura insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed ky users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 


Apple Eaters-Attention!!! 


Join the Big National 
Apple Club. 


Get your apples at Absolute Cost 
from the Orchard to your home. 
Eliminate unnecessary handling. 
Life Memberships $1.00 each. 
(Transferable and Non- Assessable.) 











Gives you real ownership interest and pro rate share in 
94 acre model orchard in the world famous Wenatchee 


Valley. 
5600 trees choicest commercial varieties. You get your 
“ExtraFancy™ bushel box of apples, beautifully wrapped 


and packed under the rigid inspection laws of the State 
of Washington, delivered prepaid to any address in the 

. at cost to members on/y but guaranteed not to 
exceed $2.00 in State of Washington, $2.50 west of 
Mississippi and $3.00 east of Mississippi. 


Send them as gifts to friends and business associates. 
Delivered any time, any place, any variety. 


Ask for list of our Lumbermen members who appreci- 

ate ‘Service’ on their favorite fruit direct from an Apple 
an. 

Send $1.00 today for Life Membership. Make all remit- 


tances payable to Columbia Valley Bank of Wenatchee, 
Trustee for the Clubs’ funds. 


Address, J. R. OWENS, Manager, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Tell your wife about it. She will appreciate 
this novel-saving-plan. 


IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 




















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled fodiens for poonioting, ocean freight con! vl arg end ave 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all p Hee: of 
Soocial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER S! 














ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, ef sup) i free to sub- 
scribers, a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these advertise- 
ments and of illustrations are also furnished be wef bon at cost price. 


Send for sample bulletin. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





constitute a perfect retail system for the lumber yard or 
commissary. 

As the cash register, credit file and other appliances 
of the National Cash Register Co. were explained to 
the convention, the fullest and most free discussion 
was invited. The salesmen were urged to ask questions 
to overcome possible objections by the prospects. In 
this connection one of the most interesting examples 
of the honesty of the National Cash Register Co. and 
its determination not to misrepresent even in the 
slightest way to sell its product came to the attention 
of those present. The credit file is contained in a steel 
cabinet and one of the salesmen asked Sales Manager 
C. E. Steffey if they might say that the credit file is 
fireproof. Mr. Steffey promptly replied: ‘‘We won’t 
advertise this as a fireproof file, because there is no 
such thing. We will advertise it as fire resistant, and 
made of the best fire resistant material. That is the 
truth and all the merit necessary. It would be unrea- 
sonable to tell a merchant that it is absolutely fireproof. 
Anything that is made of metal will melt.’’ This reply 
was typical of Mr. Steffey’s directness of statement 
when any question arose. He presided over all of the 
sessions of the convention, and the large amount of 
work accomplished was undoubtedly due to his ability 
as a presiding officer. 

But the central figure of the convention, the master 
salesman after all, was John H. Patterson, president 
of the National Cash Register Co. He did not sit in the 
convention and send word to the men telling them what 
to do, like a general well in the rear. Instead, he 
mounted the stage and led the charge. 

Mr. Patterson gave an example that well might be 
followed by other industrial leaders. He stood up be- 
fore his employees and representatives and laid his 
cards on the table. He had nothing to conceal re- 
garding the management or methods or motives of the 
National Cash Register Co. He talked frankly and 
freely, and every man present was urged to talk out 
in meeting. One entire day’s session was given up to 
the presentation of ‘‘agents’ troubles’’. As was fre- 
quently stated from the platform, this was a family 
meeting, and it had all the elements of a family coun- 
cil, with great results for good. 

Mr. Patterson did more than to tell his salesmen 
that they ought to sell more cash registers. He stood 
upon the stage and showed them how. Various types 
of stores were shown with proper scenery and effects, 
and into such a store staged this way Mr. Patterson 
repeatedly walked as an humble salesman and made 
his sale. He overcame every argument, including the 
always familiar one, price, that was offered against 
the thing he had to sell. He was the A-1 salesman 
of the session, the man who could not be discouraged, 
the man with enthusiasm for his goods and with a 
big conception of his business. To him the National 






Cash Register Co. was not merely a corporation for 
profit (tho it was ready to make profits, he was frank 
to say) but he showed that,.in selling these great busi- 
ness appliances, the concern "and its salesmen are serving 
the public welfare, protecting merchants against loss, 
clerks against temptation and customers against error. 
He urged his salesmen to get this larger idea of public 
service as well as private profit, and he sent many sales- 
men away with an almost religious enthusiasm and desire 
to be apostles of better business methods. 


LARGE PAINT INDUSTRY IS PURCHASED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 26.—The Du Pont Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., has just acquired the plant, business 
and outstanding obligations of Harrison Bro. & Co. 
(Inec.), paint manufacturers of this city, the stock- 
holders of the lastnamed firm having agreed to accept 
the offer of $5,700,000 made by the purchaser. It will 
be one of the Du Pont subsidiary concerns. The sale 
signalizes the consolidation of two of the oldest and 
best ‘known manufacturing companies in the country, 
the Harrison interests dating as far back as 1793, the 
Du Pont, 1802. No radical change in the conduct of 
the paint business is expected, tho there will be a 
marked development in the manufacture of paints, 
colors, varnishes and pigments for the Du Pont com- 
pany, which will bring to the newly acquired interests 
a vast amount of experience and resources of unques- 
tionable value. 

For one thing, the’ paint and varnish business will 
not be strange to the Du Pont company as it already 
has on the markets a number of enamels, lacquers and 
similar articles. It also manufactures very large quan- 
tities of the basic materials used in the manufacture 
of paints and dyes. Benzol, wood oil, fusel oil, naphtha, 
ethyl and a great many other products have been turned 
out by the Du Pont company and have been on the 
market for a long time. 

The new business will be conducted by a new Penn- 
sylvania corporation to be known as Harrisons (Ine.), 
a charter for which has been applied. The incorpora- 
tors are Lammot du Pont, Dr. Charles L. Reese, and 
Charles A. Meade, of the Du Pont Co.; A. R. Glaney and 
William Richter, secretary of the Harrison company. 








THE FACT that in the creosoting process wood has much 
greater end penetration than cross penetration is of par- 
ticular value in the creosoting of wood pipe staves because 
of the fact that such staves tend to decay most rapidly 
at the ends, which thus automatically receive the heavier 
charge of the preservative material. The creosoting of 
wood stave pipes in irrigation work has not as yet become 
standard practice, but 1144 miles of such pipe in 60-inch 
and 63-inch diameters has recently been ordered of creo- 
soted material for the Wenatchie project in Washington. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








Last week the old question of how best to eliminate free 
bids on construction work was discussed by a number of 
Chicago building contractors who, among many contractors 
in different sections of the country, have long wanted to ob- 
viate this drain on their resources. This is of particular 
interest to lumber retailers who supply prospective building 
owners in their localities with building plans and relevant 
information as well as the material for construction purposes. 
Contractors who make bids estimate the number of jobs that 
they manage to secure as one to every fifteen on which they 
are asked to bid. Lumber retailers are able to cut this esti- 
mate down considerably. 

The opening of the building season in some sections of the 
country has already led to a number of good sized sales. 
The small river farms near New Orleans that have been sold 
recently promise much for their realty developments. <A 
large number of residence structures have been contracted, 
bungalows in “open” style of construction being especially 
in demand. These bungalows are erected with comparatively 
many windows and doors, and high attics, because of the 
mild climatic conditions that prevail most of the time. The 
number of plantations along the Mississippi River above 
New Orleans that have been subdivided into small farms will 
in time be developed into ideal suburbs of the old southern 
city, or else into villages. The sales of the subdivided lots 
usually bring with them orders for buildings, and material 
men have been profiting to a large extent thru this land 
development. 

Other sections of the South have been going thru the 
throes of a general building activity. The work of the 
“profitable farming committee’ in Arkansas has been effective 
in stimulating operations and in increasing the earning ca- 
pacity of the average farmer of the State, so that lumber 
retailers are able to sell far more material for building pur- 
poses than ever before. For the next few years there will 
be a marked increase in the construction of farmhouses, barns 
ete., and a more or less limited number of edifices for school 
purposes; but of the latter too, there will in time be more, 
and the demands for lumber for these purposes will be a big 
item in the distribution of retailers’ stocks. 

An unusually large number of contracts have been awarded 
in various sections of. Minnesota. In the Twin Cities alone 
these contracts are for public and private buildings, also for 
summer cottages and bungalows. Small towns in different 
parts of the State figured prominently in the awarding of 
these contracts. The “Buy-a-Home” movement that has 
been started in some of the leading cities of the country, 
notably Birmingham, Ala., Indianapolis, Ind., and Denver, 
Colo., is one of the features of the advertising campaign of 
builders thruout the northwestern States.and will also be ad- 
vocated in the naticnwide campaign that is already being 
planned by the executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. This committee is already send- 
ing out circulars to the different boards, replete with sug- 
gestions for the successful handling of this campaign. 

Farther east, in the Great Lakes sections, there was a 
marked decrease in the number of building permits issued 
last week as compared with those issued in the previous week. 
In Detroit alone, building permits aggregated $451,990 while 
the total for the previous week was $972,395. Toledo (Ohio) 
builders report-a boom in its east side, or beach section. Har- 
bor View, one of the first parts of the beach to be improved 
with cottages and summer homes, has been followed by other 
beach developments. There has been an increased number of 


roadhouses and summer hotels erected in the last year, and 
new contracts recently awarded indicate more extensive 
operations, 

Two hundred and fifty-four real estate loans aggregating 
$847,225 marked last week’s Philadelphia realty operations 
as one of the largest building loan weeks on record. Another 
general increase of wages for mechanics in the building trades 
means another increase in the already high cost of building 
labor. The cost of construction is holding up a greater per- 
centage of work than any ever known before. There is at 
present much talk in the building field of attaining a greater 
standardization of building products. But before anything 
can be accomplished in the matter of reducing the cost of 
building construction, the closest coéperation of architects 
and builders will be required. At a very recent meeting of 
the Williamsport (Pa.) directors of the board of trade it was 
decided to organize a company with $1,000,000 capital for 
the construction of a village of residences for workingmen. 
A tract of thirty-five acres in the western part of the city 
has already been purchased, and a model village planned, 
to be called Sawyerville in honor of Homer E. Sawyer, vice 
president of the United States Rubber Co., which owns a 
large plant in the city. Other small town developments 
thruout Pennsylvania included a considerable number of 
contracts for district schools and residence buildings. 

In New York City’s suburbs there has been a deplorable 
decrease in the way of building operations. This condition 
applies to Westchester County and to the north and south 
shores of Long Island. While the war situation has had an 
appreciably bad effect on construction work, building develop- 
ments in the last week were good, including a contract for 
a new artistic apartment house on the south side of Gramercy 
Park, to replace the old Columbia University Club, and an 
$800,000 home for the Spanish Chamber of Commerce. The 
increased demand for private houses has brought a good vol- 
ume of alteration and repair work to the contractors. 

The completion of the car tunnel from Boston to Dor- 
chester will undoubtedly increase that suburb’s building opera- 
tions. Uniform building regulations as proposed in the re- 
port of Boston’s recess committee, the first hearing of which 
was held last Thursday, have brought about the most pro- 
nounced conflict in the iistory of the State’s building 
operations. 


WOULD HASTEN DEVELOPMENT OF CUT-OVER LAND 


Mapison, Wis., March 28.—Wisconsin will help farm- 
ers and lumber companies in the northern counties to 
get rid of their stumps, if a bill which has been intro- 
duced into the legislature by Senator A. H. Wilkinson, 
of Bayfield, is passed. The bill proposes that a series 
of tests be conducted by the State on various soils so as to 
determine which method of removing stumps is best suited 
for different conditions. These tests will also bring out 
the relative merits of the various tools now on the market. 
Senator Wilkinson believes that this is the chief need of 
settlers in the cut-over districts and that if the informa- 
tion which the State could obtain by the proposed tests 
were brought before the people it would hasten the devel- 
opment of the northern counties. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


DayTON, Oun10, March 24.—Probably a poet has less use for a cash register 
than any other man in the world. But we came down here to attend the 
annual convention of the N. C. R. salesmen nevertheless, and we are all- 
fired glad we came. We may never hear the little bell go ting-a-ling-a- 
ling in the poetry business; but it was a joy to listen to men who do. 

The N. C. R. is the most famous selling organization in the world, and 
the biggest. Whenever a man opens up a new business, whether it is a 
sawmill commissary ’way back in the sticks or a department store on 
Broadway, State or Market, the first morning he comes down he finds an 
N. C. R. salesman sitting on the steps, loaded with literature and full of 
facts. If he doesn’t put in a cash register before night it is because the 
salesman was stricken with apoplexy. ; 

This week all the prospects got a rest. All the salesmen were down here 
getting new ideas on what a cash register will do, if given good food 
and warm quarters. They found that it will be more useful than a pointer 
dog, if the merchant will give it half a chance. ; 

So, if the prospect has had a week’s vacation, heaven help him the 
other fifty-one. He might as well give in. There is only one thing that 
exceeds the number of reasons why a man should put in a cash register, 
and that is the number of reasons why he should not try to get along 
without one. With the credit file attachment it will restore the mer- 
chant who has been sitting up nights with his books to the bosom of his 
family. It will make his wife love instead of hate his darned old store. 
Many a merchant and commissary manager and lumber yard proprietor 
is now known to his family only thru his advertising in the village paper 
—and, as the man who doesn’t have a cash register often doesn’t advertise— 
for they are both safe indications of intelligent merchandising—some- 
times they don’t even know him thus. The register and file will get his 
kids to thinking of him as Dad instead of merely Mister. 

Volumes of praise might be written in honor of the cash register and 
the men who make it. Give a man a stock of goods or lumber, a cash 
register, a eredit file, a little optimism, some energy, a leaven of religion, 
a volume of verse, and a smiling disposition, and he can not fail, however 
hard he may try. The register will protect his cash and the file his 
credits, and he will live happily on earth and achieve heaven hereafter. 
And when he achieves the latter he will have with him in compact form 
the statements of accounts of all his customers and can go right on with his 
collections, if there are any of his slowpay customers where he is. 

The N. C. R. convention went on record as the friend of the humble 
store-clerk, instead of his nemesis. Instead of talking about detecting 
the peculations of salespersons, it took for its text: ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.’’ The open cash drawer is the 
leader into temptation, the cash register the deliverer from evil. And, if 
some clerk does fall by the wayside and hypothecate $7.19 and speculate 
in wheat or cabarets with it, the cash register points at him with an 
accusing finger and saves all the other clerks from the dark cloud of 
suspicion and distrust. So the clerk is for it; and, if he isn’t for it, he 
ought to be proposed for membership in the ex-clerk’s club. 

We would like to take off our spring hat (vintage of 1915) to Mr. 
John H. Patterson, president of the National Cash Register Co. Mr. 
Patterson was as full of pepper as a dish of chili con carne. Each morning 
he rose with. the lark, for the reason that he had not been out on a lark 
the night before. If we thought we would have as much energy in our 
seventies as John H. has, we would let all our life insurance policies lapse 
and spend the money for cash registers just because we would like to 
lave them around the house. We have a victrola, and it makes very 
pretty music; but we can imagine no daintier ditty than the ting-a-ling- 
a-ling of a cash register saying welcome to a dollar or a jit. If we were a 
merchant in something besides immortal verse we would have a cash 
register in the place, just for the melody it makes. 

Mr. Patterson is a come-on-let’s instead of a go-and-do kind of boss. 
He didn’t content himself with telling the salesmen that more cash 
registers can be sold, but told them how. The stage was set as a regular 
store, and therein, and thereon the actual approach was demonstrated. 
And Mr. Patterson never foozled an approach. 

But the president very wisely showed that simplicity is quite as im- 
portant as system. He told how he had discovered cost accounting systems 
that cost more to keep than it cost to make the article they were keeping 
the cost of; and he jumped squarely on the salesman who is out to make 
a record instead of a profit. 

President Patterson is a great outdoors man. He knows the inside 
of business and the outside of the world better than almost anybody. 
He has let the landscape gardener loose all over the place, and he has 
the boys of Dayton planting gardens of their own. In conversation he 
told us that he supposed the reason he was such an outdoors fellow was 
beeause he was born on a farm. The Government ought to include in its 
statisties of valuable farm products farmer boys like John H. Patterson. 

Other salesmen besides Mr. Patterson sold cash registers in full view 
of the audience. A man who works for the National Cash Register Co. 
has to be a salesman, an orator and an actor all in one. The drama may 
be lagging in some of our larger centers, but in Dayton it is in full and 
fruitful bloom. One man would be ealled upon to play the prospect and 
to be as stubborn as a prospect sometimes is; then some other salesman 
would be called upon to be as persuasive and persistent as a salesman 
ought to be. These little impromptu playlets gave the audience a whole 
lot of new ideas on salesmanship and the dramatic art. 

May we also say a few kind words regarding Mr. C. E. Steffey, the 
genial general sales promotion manager of the company and Speaker of 
the House? Mr. Steffey presided over the sessions of the salesmen, 
and, if he had been on the job at Washington, there would have been no 
filibuster on either side of the question. He conducted the meetings, 
and he was an A-1 conductor. No speaker got off the track, and no session 
got behind schedule. Every night he pulled his train into the station 
loaded with ideas and right on time. The celebrated fireless engine 
Rubicon, which switches around the N. C. R. plant, was no less effective 
in delivering the goods than Mr. Steffey. 

Would that we might also pay tribute to Miss Dorothy Patterson, 
daughter of the president, but we shall confine ourselves to prose. Nothing 
but a sonnet would do justice to her attentive attendance, her interest 
as a part of the N. C. R. organization, and her charm as a person. A 
sonnet, did we say? An epic. 

And what about Arthur Dilks and Robert Patterson and H. G. Carnell, 
who radiated calories of hospitality? Would that there were time also 
to enshrine them in song. An epic, did we say? A tome! 

But we must return to the subject of the convention proper, to discuss 
the day given up to ‘‘agents’ troubles.’’ The first day any agent could 
kick in with a kick, anonymously, numerously, any way he pleased. If 
he had anything to say he could stand up and say it, or he could write 
it on a piece of paper and send it up to the platform. The company fur- 
nished not only the opportunity but the paper, no small item in these days 
of the price of print. The salesmen wrote enough notes to qualify them 











for the presidency of the United States. But there were more suggestions 


than kicks; and the company was 
right there to take the kick out of 
the latter. 

But the thing we are getting to 
is this: How many sawmill man- 
agers or yard bosses ever call in the 
boys and say: ‘‘Now, go to it. Say 
right out whatever you please and, 
if I think you’re wrong I shall try 
to set you right, and if I think I am 
wrong, I shall try to make it right.’’ 
Wouldn’t it be great if they did? 
Wouldn’t it clear up the atmosphere 
like one of those little domestic dis- 
cussions that some of us married fel- 
lows sometimes have?—a sort of a 
commercial kiss-and-make-up. 

An ingrowing grouch hurts both 
the man and the institution. It gets 
worse, like a corn—and it reaches 
its worst stage when it gets to be a 
callous. If we were boss of anything 
but a low-speed typewriter and a 
riming dictionary we would call in 
the crew singly or entire and say, 
‘*Out with it, and let’s have it over. 
It won’t jeopardize your job, and 
it’ll make us all happier.’’ 

And then we would find that the 
other fellow never said what some- 
body said he said, and in fact that 
somebody never said that he said 
what he was said to have said. And 
we would go away whooping it up 
for the house. It’s a great idea. 

The N. C. R. is often called a fam- 
ily, and one of the branches of this 
family is the Cairns family. There 
are six of the Cairns brothers, and 
they all sell cash registers. F. H., 
F. J., and James, of Baltimore, and 
J. E., of New Britain, Conn., were 
all present. William, of Baltimore, 
and David, of Mobile, were the only 
absentees. F. J. is the sales agent 
at Baltimore. F. H. is vice president 
of the One Hundred Per Cent Club, 
which means that he was second in 
sales, according to his quota, in 1916. 

In the ranks of the salesmen we 
were delighted to detect Vernon H. 
Wylie, of San Jose, Cal., and John 
Torrent Stever, of Fargo, N. D., 
names to conjure with in the good 
old days in the good old town of 
Muskegon, Mich. They and their 
ancestors contributed much to the 
glory of ‘‘the sawdust city.’’ 





Work is the best pastime. 


CALL US, AMERICA! 


Call us, America, 
If you want men! 

Sound the loud clarion 
Over the camp; 

We shall come merrily 
Marching again 

Out of the wilderness, 
Out of the damp. 

To the blue firmament 
Fling the blue flag, 

Banner of liberty, 7 
Red, white and blue, 

High on the mountaintop’s 
Uttermost crag— 

Call us, America, 
Call up the crew! 


Call us, America, 
Out of the wood, 
Out of the timberland, 
If it be war; 
Call up the lumberjacks, 
They who have stood 
On your red battleline 
Fighting before. 
When they have challenged you 
We have replied, 
Men from the lumber camp 
Answered you then 
Guarding the Government, 
Guarding the tide, 
Call us, America, 
If you want men! 








DRAWBACKS OF DIVINITY. 


I’d hate right now to be the Lord 
And sit upon a throne; 

I think I’d be a little bored 
And long to be alone. 

For folks keep praying all the time, 
On both sides of the fray, 

And elaiming for their latest crime 
Divinity’s O. K. 


I’d hate to be the Lord right now 
And having people claim 

That killing other folks is how 
To glorify my name. 

I’d figure that the universe 
Would think divinity 

Had fallen into quite the worst 
Of human company. 





It’s hard to climb downhill. 
































Laymen Can and 
Do Safely Buy 
Timberland 
Through 

James D. Lacey 
& Co. | 


Our record of 
reliability is so 
sound and the ac- 
curacy of LACE Y 
REPORTS on 
standing timber so 
wel/understood that 
laymen who do not 
know a Redwood 
from a Hemlock 
have repeatedly in- 
vested large sums of 
money in timber- 
land solely on our 
recommendation. 


Not one of these in- 


vestors who have 
followed our advice has 
had cause to regret it. 


The reason ts that 
we know whereof we 


speak or we speak not. 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 
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' FINANCIAL 


Fert Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 








United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 


E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 





WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. & 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 
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George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAME 


ACEY JIMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fire Protection _ 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO z 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ARE HARD AT WORK 





Three Organizations Hold Elections— Oregonians Urge Passage of Webb Bill—Kentuck- 
ians Extol Deceased Members—Secretary of Nashville Body Resigns 





CLEVELAND BOARD ELECTS OFFICERS 


* CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 26.—The annual meeting of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, deferred from 
time to time since the early part of the year, was held 
this week. Directors elected were: 

Guy Gray, Gray Lumber Co.; E. M. Carleton, Mills-Carle- 
ton Co.; L. H. Flandermeyer, Prasse Lumber Co.; C. H. Pres- 
cott, Saginaw Bay Co.; George T. Barner, Barner-Mead Lum- 
ber Co.; George S. Gynn, Willson Avenue Lumber Co.; A. L. 
Stone, Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co.; E. L. Sothern, the Put- 
nam Lumber Co.; M. H. Hammell, the Euclid Avenue Lum- 
ber Co.; J. A. Melcher, the Cleveland City Lumber Co.; G. R. 
Wallace, the Martin-Barriss Lumber Co. 

At the meeting of the directors these officers were 
elected: 

President—Guy Gray. 

Vice president—L. H. Flandermeyer. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. V. O'Brien. 

No action was taken by the board at this gathering 
regarding the controversy between union labor and the 
Building Trades’ Employers’ Association, altho the 
opinion of lumber dealers still is that the contractors 
should have the right to run their business as they 
see fit, and run open or closed shops as best suits their 
needs. 
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TO HOLD IMPORTANT MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 27.—The next regular meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
Tuesday night, April 10, in the private dining room of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Building. 
George O. Worland, the president, expects a large at- 
tendance, as there will be a number of business matters 
taken up. Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Co., chairman of the membership committee, 
will make a report on membership, expecting to wage 
a warm campaign for new members. Traffic Manager 
John C. Keller will make a report on the car shortage 
situation, which has been rather acute in this section 
for several weeks. Secretary Mertice E. Taylor, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, will report the 
progress on arrangements for the annual summer out- 
ing of the club, which will be held on the Ohio River 
some time in June. After this outing the club will ad- 
journ for the summer months until the second Tuesday 
in September. Paul D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luh- 
ring Lumber Co., who is Vicegerent Snark of the south- 
ern Indiana Hoo-Hoo and an active member of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, still hopes to hold a big concatena- 
tion in this city before the hot weather sets in. It has 
been three or four years since a concatenation was held 
in this city. 





SECRETARY OF NASHVILLE CLUB RESIGNS 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 27.—M. H. Chandler, re- 
cently elected secretary of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club, has resigned that position to enter the insurance 
field. Mr. Chandler will be associated with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. As secretary of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club Mr. Chandler succeeded Cecil Ewing, 
for many years serving in that capacity. While Mr. 
Ewing’s interests are now removed from the hardwood 
lumber market it is hoped that he can again be induced 
to accept the place in view of Mr. Chandler’s resignation. 





CLUB URGES PASSAGE OF WEBB BILL 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 24.—Realizing more acutely 
than do average business men the immense importance 
to the country’s business expansion of the immediate 
passage of the Webb bill, the Douglas Fir Club of Port- 
land has drawn up resolutions, over the signatures of 
J. A. Pattison and James V. Sayre, urging Congress to 
pass the Webb bill at the special session which has been 
called by the President. The resolution printed in 
full below will likely be only a slight part of the even- 
tual numerous expressions of lumbermen, among others, 
who realize the need of a law like that provided in the 
Webb bill, for the future welfare of American com- 
merce: 


WHEREAS, It is inevitable that the citizens of the United 
States will soon face unprecedented commercial conditions 
affecting not only their own country but also the entire 
world; and 

WHEREAS, Other nations are already preparing for an 
enlargement of their commerce, especially with the peoples 
who heretofore have traded and are now trading extensively 
with the United States, planning thus to recover their national 
and individual losses incurred by the European war; and 

WHEREAS, Such other nations have in the past developed 
their foreign commerce by active codperation between their 
governments and their manufacturers, the manufacturers 
working together for export trade with the sanction and 
assistance of their governments; and 

WHEREAS, Under the existing laws of the United States 
American manufacturers are forbidden to do the very thing 
which European governments encourage and practically re- 
quire of their manufacturers; that is, to codperate in joint 
selling agencies for foreign trade; and 

WHEREAS, It seems inevitable that all American industries 
will be seriously handicapped and curtailed in competitive 
foreign markets thru the restrictions imposed by the present 
terms of the Sherman Act, which was drawn at a time when 
the commercial conditions of today could not be foreseen ; 
and : 


WHEREAS, For the permanent prosperity of the United 
States it appears unquestioned that every possible barrier to 
the extension of our foreign commerce should be removed; 
and 

WHEREAS, The ,remedial measure introduced at the last 
session of Congress was not acted upon, owing to the expira- 
tion of the session; and 

Whereas, The exigencies of the situation require prompt 
action and the passage of such remedial legislation during 
the present calendar year; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fir Club, of Portland, Ore., whose 
members are wholesale lumbermen and nof themselves manu- 
facturers for the most part, does petition Congress to pass, 





at the coming special session, the measure known as the 
Webb bill, which will allow the manufacturers of the United 
States to act in accordance with one another for the extension 
and development of foreign trade only, as do the manufac- 
turers of other courtries, thereby stimulating all industries 
thruout the United States and vastly increasing the market for 
labor and the consequent development of our resources; and 
be it further ; 

Resolved, That the Fir Club does call upon other organ- 
izations of business men, especially of lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast, to join with it in asking Congress for the 
prompt passage of this important remedial legislation. 





HOUSTON LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS 


Houston, TEx., March 25.—J. W. Reynolds, one of the 
most prominent lumbermen in the South, was elected 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston at the 
annual meeting held at the Bender Hotel last Tuesday 
evening. This was the first annual meeting and elec- 
tion since the amalgamation with the Houston Traffic 
Club last year, and a large crowd was on hand. 

C. C. Bradenbaugh, Houston manager of the Central 
Coal & Lumber Co., was elected vice president, and 
the following five directors were chosen to serve for a 
period of three years: 8S. F. Carter, sr., Carter Lumber 
& Building Co.; B. F. Bonner, Kirby Lumber Co.; R. L. 
Moore, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; J. M. West, South Texas 
Lumber Co.; H. M. Mayo, industrial agent Southern 
Pacific lines and president of the Houston Traffic 
Club. To fill the vacancy in the board left by the elec- 


J. W. REYNOLDS, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Elected Presideat of Lumbermen’s Club 


tion of Mr. Bradenbaugh as vice president, Harry G. 
Dean, of the Trinity River Lumber Co. was named 
director. 

The board will meet during the coming week to name 
a treasurer and a secretary-manager. 

Following the business session, a Dutch luncheon 
was served and a musical entertainment provided. 





TO ADOPT SYSTEM OF OPEN PRICES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—L. C. Boyle, attorney for 
the Southern Pine Association, was in the city Monday 
and held a long conference with Division A, composed of 
the retailers of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. The meet- 
ing is considered a most important one, during which the 
initial steps were taken toward putting into effect a 
system of open prices and cost accounting, with the in- 
tent to end the costly haphazard methods that for a long 
time have existed in the retail trade. A meeting to com- 
plete the work was called for later this week. It is under- 
stood that the first meeting took action to revive the Log, 
at one time published by Secretary Pier of the exchange. 
It will be a sort of a price list representative of Division 
A, and will be gotten out by the secretary. 





LUMBER EXCHANGE ELECTS DIRECTORS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 27.—The Lumber Exchange 
of the Chamber of Commerce held its election today, 
which was postponed from a week ago, and Chester F. 
Korn, V. B. Fitzpatrick and George Hand were chosen 
new directors. The newly constituted board will meet 
later in the week for organization. 





RESOLUTIONS EXTOL TWO DECEASED 
LUMBERMEN 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 27.—The weekly meeting of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club was marked by the 
adoption of resolutions of sympathy over the loss of 
two members within one week, one being a former 
member, P. G. Booker, who died in Indianapolis, and 
the other Allen McLean, of the Wood-Mosaiec Co., of 
New Albany, Ind., killed by a cyclone on March 23. 

The following resolution in memorial of Mr. McLean 
was adopted: 

WuHuerEAS, The members of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
being deeply grieved at the very sudden and untimely death 
of our friend and brother member, Allen McLean, endeavor 
to record their appreciation of his unblemished reputation and 


untainted character and the affectionate regard with which 
they shall cherish his memory; and 


WHEREAS, It is most unfortunate that one who had just 
blossomed out into the fullness of life should be so soon 
called upon to cross the Valley of the Shadow of Death; and 


WHEREAS, Realizing that we can not say anything to soften 
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the grief or mitigate the loneliness that must come to his 
family at this time, however be it . 


Resolwed, That these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes, and copies thereof be sent our departed friend’s family, 
extending our deepest sympathies at this hour of bereavement. 


The resolution on the death of Mr. Booker read as 
follows: 


ResolWwed, That the members of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club lament the untimely death of the late Peaslee Gaulbert 
Booker and record their appreciation of his high character 
and the affectionate regard witk which they now cherish his 
memory. é 

The sweetness and gentleness of his nature, the charm of 
his personality, the readiness of his friendship, were such 
that to know him was to love him. 

While all men are made up of many and ofttimes con- 
flicting qualities, yet in each some one quality predominates. 
With our deceased friend the outstanding quality of his 
nature was the unselfishness of his rich and sunny friendship. 
This great quality found beautiful expression in all his re- 
lations in life and but increases the loss that his family and 
friends have suffered in his sad taking off. 


Resolved, That the resolutions be spread upon the minutes 
of this association, and that the secretary be instructed to 
forward a copy to the family of our departed friend, accom- 
panied by an expression of our profound sympathy for them 
in their overwhelming bereavement. 





INCREASED INTEREST IN FIR CLUB 


San Francisco, Cau., March 24.—The Douglas Fir 
Club of San Francisco recently adopted the new policy 
of holding its meetings at weekly luncheons at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club, instead of having semi- 
monthly meetings at the club rooms in the New Call 
Building. Increased interest is now shown in the work 
of the organization. 

Mr. Bonner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.’s extensive interests at Everett, Wash., addressed 
the members of the club on the lumber situation at a 





HOO-HOO MEMBERSHIP GROWS STEADILY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—At Hoo-Hoo headquarters 
it is reported that the twelve committees appointed to 
solicit new members and to secure the return of former 
members have gone to work with a will, and it is believed 
that a big ‘‘ coming home’? will be made at the grand con- 
catenation to be held here on National Hoo-Hoo Day, 
April 27. The latest council to fall into line on this idea 
is that of Indianapolis. That city will hold a concatena- 
tion on April 27 and Vicegerent Alexander Hamilton, of 
the Missouri Land & Lumber Co., will act as presiding 
genius. 

Monday morning, Secretary Tennant received twenty 
reinstatements from Texas alone. These came in volun- 
tarily, which shows how strong the order is growing in 
that State. Indeed the order, say Grand Snark Seidel and 
Secretary Tennant, shows great health and vigor in all 
parts of the country where lumbermen are to be found. 

An accomplishment of which the officers are inclined 
to feel proud is the ‘‘reclamation,’’ on his visit to this 
city last week, of L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Boyle gave in his name 
and fee and asked to be reinstated. ‘‘My campaign, as 
all lumbermen know, is to inspire a greater spirit of co- 
operation among all who live by lumber. I think that 
Hoo-Hoo is one of the strongest forces in accomplishing 
that thing. It cultivates fraternity and that is one thing 
that is most necessary in the entire business world,’’ 





SOLE LADY MEMBER OF HOO-HOO ATTENDS 
MEETINGS 


Searcy, ARK., March 26.—Mrs. M. A. Smith, a -esi- 
dent of this place, has the distinction of being the 
only woman member of Hoo-Hoo in the world, having 
become a member while at Gurdon, Ark., many years 
ago. Since joining the order the constitution of the 
Hoo-Hoo has been changed so that no woman is elig- 
ible to membership. Mrs. Smith always receives a 
— invitation to attend the annual meeting of the 
order. 





TO DISCUSS HOO-HOO PLANS 


Houston, Trex., March 25.—April will be remembered 
as a big month in Hoo-Hoo history in Houston, if plans 
which will be formulated at a meeting to be held this 
week are carried out. Two big celebrations are planned. 
One will be the observance of National Hoo-Hoo Day in 
this city and the other will be a grand concatenation to 
be held in conjunction with the convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas in Galveston. Harry T. Ken- 
dall, member of the Supreme Nine, and Vicegerent Harry 
G, Dean have called a meeting to be held Tuesday to dis- 
cuss both events. 
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HOO-HOO PREPARE FOR NATIONAL DAY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 26.—There was an enthusiastic 
meeting of the Black Cats at the American Annex 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, March 20. Supper was served, 
and the meeting was for the purpose of perfecting plans 
for the big concatenation that is to be held here April 
27, which has been declared National Hoo-Hoo Day, 
and will be celebrated wherever lumbermen foregather. 
Speeches were made by the supreme officers and there 
was much enthusiasm. Eleven committees, or ‘‘squads,’’ 
were appointed to round up new members and old, who 
have fallen away in their allegiance. It is expected that 
these committees will round up a number of kittens and 
former cats on the great day that may astonish some of 
the present workers in the organization. Secretary 
Tennant reports that nearly all constituent members 
of the organization indicate a willingness to fall into 
the plans of the Supreme Nine and make April 27 a 
day to be remembered. So far the following cities are 
reported as preparing to hold concatenations on that 
date: New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Mobile, 
















recent meeting. Among the guests from outside points 
who attended last Tuesday ’s luncheon-meeting were: Mr. 
Hudson, manager of the Swayne & Hoyt lumber interests 
on Coos Bay, and Messrs. Owen and Carson, the former of 
Owen, Wis., and the latter of Burlington, Iowa, with 
large timber and lumbering interests on the Oregon 
coast. 





COMMITTEE REPORT TELLS OF DIFFICULTIES 
OF CONSERVATION ; 


Houston, TEx., March 25.—One of the interesting re- 
ports submitted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Houston was prepared by B. F. 
Bonner, vice president of the Kirby Lumber Co., as chair- 
man, and H. M. Mayo, industrial agent of the Southern 
Pacific lines, comprising the conservation committee. 

The report on conservation of forests calls attention 
to the fact that the supply of raw material is rapidly 
becoming more and more circumscribed and the cost of 
manufacturing lumber increasing as a result. According 
to the report conservation is a difficult problem under 
existing conditions. 





TOLEDO LUMBERMEN TO ENTERTAIN LADIES 


ToLEDO, OHI0, March 28.—The Toledo Lumbermen’s 
Club has invited the ladies to attend its next dinner, 
Friday evening, April 6. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will be the speaker, and 
will deliver an address on ‘‘The Woman of the Woods.’’ 

April 6 will also be ‘‘lumberman’s day’’ with the 
Rotary Club of Toledo at its regular noon luncheon. J. 
G. Kuehnle, a Toledo lumberman, will be in charge, and 
Mr. Malloch will speak on ‘‘The Seven Sinners of 
Business.’’ 


HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES STEADILY INCREASING 


Beaumont, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Memphis and Cedar Rapids will have banquets on that 
date, to be attended by members and their ladies. Re- 
ports from other cities are expected daily. 

On April 7 a concatenation will be held at Salt Lake 
City, the distinguishing feature of the event being 
the making of ‘‘ Parson’’ Simpkin an honorary member 
and supreme chaplain of the order. This will be a pop- 
ular move of the western organization, as the ‘‘Parson’’ 
is hail-fellow-well-met with all lumbermen and in fact 
is known as ‘‘the lumbermen’s sky pilot.’’ 

On March 29 a concatenation will be held at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., at the annual meeting of Southeast 
Missouri-Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The joint meeting of the Sacramento Valley Lumber 
Club and the Central Valley Lumbermen’s Club, at 
Sacramento, will be enlivened by a concatenation on 
March 31. 

Secretary Tennant will be in Galveston, Tex., on 
April 10, where a big concatenation is scheduled as a 
feature of the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas. 





ADOPT RESOLUTIONS COMMEMORATING HOO- 
HOO LEADER 


BuFrrao, N. Y., March 20.—At the recent meeting of 
Hoo-Hoo in this city the following resolutions were 
adopted paying tribute to the memory of the late C. H. 
Stanton, Vicegerent Snark of the Buffalo district, who 
had a wide acquaintance among lumbermen in both the 
United States and Canada, and who passed away 
Mrch 7: 


Resolved, That the Order of Hoo-Hoo has sustained a loss 
in the death of our late Brother C. H. Stanton, Viceregent 
of this district. Mr. Stanton joined the Order at Lansing, 
Mich., April 9, 1895, his number being 3140. For 22 years 
his interest has never flagged, and during almost a quarter 
of a century he made the interest of Hoo-Hoo a part of 
his life’s work. 

While the flying shuttle of time weaves together the fabric 
of human destiny, every thread in the pattern is a task per- 
formed, and when the Great Master of the mill takes from 
the loom of life the texture of our weaving, then only duty 
well obeyed will count as aid to human kind. 

Brother Stanton’s work is finished, and in the threads will 
be found deeds well done, acts of kindness to his fellow 
men, and a record of a life that has made the world brighter 
because he has lived in it. 





~ 


SAN FRANCISCO HOO-HOO HAVE LADIES’ 
NIGHT 


San Francisco, March 24.—One of the most successful 
of the monthly get-together Hoo-Hoo dinners inaugu- 
rated in this city by Vicegerent Snark Guy A. Buell was 
held at the San Francisco Commercial Club last Friday 
evening. A new and popular feature of this affair was 
that ladies were present. It was thought that by hav- 
ing an occasional ladies’ night, which would enable the 
Hoo-Hoo to bring their wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts with them, there would be a larger attendance 
and more enjoyment at the dinners. 

The success of this idea was immediately apparent 
when fully seventy Hoo-Hoo and their ladies gathered 
in the spacious rooms of the club. They thoroly enjoyed 
themselves in an informal manner until after 11 o’clock, 
the hour set for the close of the affair. The dinner march 
began at 7 o’clock and the appetizing menu was done 
justice to by all who surrounded the beautifully deco- 
rated tables in the large dining rcom. Vocal and instru- 
mental music was rendered between the courses by Hoo- 
Hoo talent. Out of deference to the ladies, the lumber- 
men did not talk shop; and it was decided that there 
be only one speech. Frank W. Trower and Snark Buell 
‘tossed up’’ for that privilege and Mr. Trower ‘‘won.’’ 
It is needless to say that, with so much inspiration 
present, Mr. Trower spoke in his happiest vein, and his 
talk was thoroly appreciated. 

The musical program was of a high order, proving 
that there is an abundance of talent within the ranks 





And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


be Fir, Spruce, Red Ced d 
Washington Western lh ™ 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Whit 
Idaho . ied iad 
Redwood, California White Pine 


California and Sugar Pine. 
Northern “““Wwiscoosin temoc. “™ 


RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock, 


OUR {Seed Grades. Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. Satisfied Customers, 





Quatiny” Minnesota Transfer, Minn, 





The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine | 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















White Pine 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


Red Cedar F rete Pine : 


° Hardwood. 
hing les Gadaet Poles 


My prices will interest you. Piling and P osts 


L. L. HAY, 73 Cslambes Sevings Columbus, Ohio 
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PITTSBURGH 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Prison BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »3¢7,Sliver Bits, 























Retail Dealers Who Sell 
House Bills Complete 





have little trouble 
getting the profit 
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Advertise House Plans 


Our regular quarterly 
advertising bulletins 
have made this kind 
of advertising easy for 
retail) dealers for we 
furnish ads, cuts, 
working plans and 
bill of material com- 
plete. 
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We'll send you complete outfit $3 50 


for plan shown above for « « 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 








of local Hoo-Hoo to give very satisfactory entertain- 
ment for any occasion. Among the representatives of 
Hoo-Hoo contributing to the program were Hugh W. 
Hogan and Mrs. Hogan, and Vere W. Hunter. Victor 
Reiter, the manager of the Commercial Club, who is a 
singer of considerable reputation, rendered two songs 
in his best style. Henry Hartman, an 18-year-old son 
of Mr. Hartman, of Hartman & Perry, a Boulder Creek 
lumber firm, played several violin solos, which demon- 
strated that he has great promise as a musician. Mrs. 
Emily Illsley McCormick at the piano proved herself a 
remarkable leader of the unique orchestra, consisting 


of saxophone, banjo, violin and drum. 

After the tables had been cleared, dancing was enjoyed 
by nearly everyone present. Snark Buell had thought- 
fully provided tables for checkers, dominoes and other 
games for those who might not wish to dance, but the 
entrancing orchestra drew everybody away from the 
tables and the dancing spirit infected the entire crowd. 

It was announced that a big concatenation would be 
held at the Commercial Club on the evening of April 27, 
the new National Hoo-Hoo Day. An invitation was 
given to Hoo-Hoo from all parts of the country to attend 
this affair. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 























THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lum- 

berman Poet’’, including *‘ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 











Little by little the sash and door trade is edging up to the 
season that will probably find it exceedingly busy. Chicago 
is fairly active, tho the weather is still a little backward for 
the right sort of trade spurt. Estimators at the Twin Cities 
are kept busy figuring new city business, while weather still 
holds country trade back. A good average in demand pre- 
vails at Kansas City, while conditions show little change at 
St. Louis. Cincinnati, which ysually has springlike weather 
before any of the other cities mentioned, is experiencing a 
rush for deliveries on work already under way. A little im- 
provement is noticeable at Buffalo, while the trade at Balti- 
more has much to encourage it. Strong millwork ‘conditions 
prevail at Tacoma, Wash. It is becoming more difficult in 
some sections tu obtain window glass supplies. 

The sash and door people are hopeful for a big season, tho 
there is some belief that many building operations that were 
projected will not materialize on account of the higher cost 
of building materials, chiefly heating and-plumbing plants and 
other metal werk about buildings. Prices are firm, but a set- 
back in weather conditions from the balmy days of last week 
checked the demand somewhat. . 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories report that their esti- 
mators are occupied figuring new city business, tho ground 
has not yet been broken for much building work. Country 
trade is held back by adverse weather, roads being impassable. 
In spite of the generally unsettled conditions there is a good 
spring building outlook, and country retailers are getting into 
the market for stock sizes that will be needed as soon as the 
roads are right. 

Demand for millwork in Kansas City, Mo., is running along 
at a good average, with the prospects for considerable increase 
in volume. Prices as yet are unchanged but several revisions 
in the list are looked for when advances are made in the lum- 
ber market. 

St. Louis millmen report no more than the expected sea- 
sonal change in the sash and door situation last week. Some 
of the planing mills still have as many orders as they can 
execute, altho this may not be said of all of them. Manufac- 
turers and dealers report business to be increasing rapidly. 

The building season is on in Cincinnati territory and there 
is a’rush for deliveries of all kinds of house finish. Most ur- 
gent is the demand for sash and doors, which should soon be 
followed with calls for porch work and interior finish. Mills 
are constantly hampered in their operations by the scarcity 
of dry stocks and the need of making most vigorous demands 
on the railroads to get required lumber. It has been neces- 
sary to advance prices on new business because of the higher 
price of lumber and delays in deliveries. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., report a little improve- 
ment in trade during the last week or so, but it can scarcely 
be said to reach that of the same period a year agd. High 
prices of all material are said to have a deterrent effect on 


building, tho a fair business is looked for this spring, espe- 
cially if no labor troubles occur. The demands of the car- 
penters for more money are in line with the general increased 
costs of doing business, which are cutting down the profits 
of the mills. 

Baltimore sash and door men have had much to encourage 
them in the last week or two, the weather having been in the 
main favorable for construction work. There has also been 
in evidence an increased demand for their products, and busi- 
ness has attained healthy proportions. At the same time the 
competition has decreased, and the tendency of prices is up- 
ward. Furthermore, the trouble in getting stocks, which for 
a time caused considerable embarrassment, is lessened to 
some extent. The outlook is very encouraging and a feeling 
of confidence prevails in the trade. 

Tacoma (Wash.) door and millwork values remain strong. 
The market is reported very firm at the factories, the latter 
being stocked with business on the books. The quantity of 
unshipped orders on hand 2waiting cars to move them out 
shows no decrease, but an increase if anything. Eastern 
demand has been held back by weather, but there is a suffi- 
cient demand for prevailing tranportation facilities, and the 
tendency of the market is upward. 

Business is still somewhat slack at San Francisco plants. 
altho several new plants are being started. The door factories 
around the bay are operating at about a normal rate for the 
season. The door departments of the big white pine sawmills 
in the mountains are in steady operation and there is a good 
eastern demand this year. Stocks of lumber in the shop 
grades, however, are low. Shipments of white pine door 
stock and open sash to the East have improved since the 
recent snow storm, but there are still some delays. Altho 
the car shortage at most of the mills is less acute, the em- 
bargoes on the railroads east of Chicago interfere with deliv- 
eries, 

Susiness remains satisfactory for the window glass job- 
bers, but not for the factories. In some sections of the 
country to obtain supplies becomes more and more difficult 
and weather conditions are not sufficiently seasonal to make 
extensive operations possible. The encouraging prospects of 
good business in the spring and summer, war or no war, serve 
to keep the glass manufacturers’ interests very much alive. 
The general use of artificial gas is advocated, it being pointed 
out that the natural gas shortage inevitable in manufactur- 
ing activities will be done away with thru the installation of 
gas producers. One prominent window glass manufacturer 
said recently that some manufacturers split the factory fire 
into the two seasons, covering the months prior to and after 
the period usually marked by extremely cold weather, and he 
believes that with gas producers the manufacturers will be 
able to defy the limitations now imposed upon them thru the 
use of natural gas. 





NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


March 26.—-Despite the high ocean tonnage rates the lum- 
ber and timber market has not been in as good shape in many 
years as it is today. The foreign and domestic markets have 
both advanced sharply and there is a strong demand. While 
the quantity of lumber and timber exported has dropped per- 
ceptibly since the new British Government order requiring 
ship owners to first offer their vessels to the Government be- 
fore chartering, there is nevertheless a fair movement abroad, 
England, Ireland and Italy all being buyers, with a fair trade 
with South American countries and Cuba. Records for Feb- 
ruary just announced show that during the month 8,000,000 
sawn feet of timber were exported. Lumber exports were 
12,000,000 feet, while two cargoes of crossties and one of 
hoards and planks went to foreign countries, making a total 
movement for the month of 20,000,000 feet. 

Exports for the mcnth from all Florida ports aggregated 
$4,306,425. This is a big imprevement over the same month 
of last year when valuations were $1,630,600. Ports making 
these shipments and the respective valuations were as fol- 
lows : 


Port of Shipment Value Port of Shipment Value 

Key West........$2,217,376 Apalachicola ....$ 7,903 
Pensacola ....... 1,520,397 ENON. vasa Ges 5,776 
Fernandina ...... 276,272 Boca Grande..... 26,400 
Jacksonville 109,234 ad 
TOMOR: cc3s cscs > 105,533 Total .......«+.«d>$008425 


St. Andrews...... 37,534 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


March 26.-During the second half of 1916 this port en- 
jeyed a considerable increase in export shipments over the 
preceding six months, and local prophets expressed the opin- 
ion that business would continue to increase during 1917, and 
that the following year would see Gulfport once more at the 
head of the list of pine export ports in the world. But the 
local prophets are poor ones. The embargo: placed on pine 
lumber by the allied governments, and the fact that the bottom 
has dropped out of the South American trade places this port 
about where it was on April 1 of last year. 

At present there is not a vessel in port loading for a River 
Plate point, while only one cargo was cleared during January, 
and one in February. A revival of trade with Argentinian 
ports is not expected before October. 

The West Indies trade holds up fairly well, orders being in 
excess of transportation facilities. Most vessels under con- 
struction along the Gulf coast will be placed in the Indian 
trade when completed, and this port will handle its share of 
the increased business. 

At this time the overseas lumber business is an unknown 
quantity. Several of the local exporters of yellow pine have 
orders for large amounts of longleaf lumber and timber from 
the English and French governments, to be delivered along 
ship at Gulfport, the vessels to be sent here by the foreign 
governments. However, these vessels do not maintain a reg- 


ular schedule, the number in port at one time varying from 
four to six. ‘There are ten vessels at present in the harbor, 
six loading for oversea ports. Exports for January and 
February, both hard and soft woods, aggregate 20,000,000 
feet. Should two of the vessels now in port, about ready 
to clear, sail during the week, the lumber exports for March 
will reach at least 10,000,000 feet. 

The allied governments are greatly in need of lumber, ac- 
cording to officers of vessels plying between this port and 
Europe, and it is believed that every vessel that can be spared 
from other transportation departments will be sent to Gulf 
coast ports for lumber. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 24.—Foreign cargo trade of the mills of the Puget 
Sound customs district continues to hold about seasonably 
normal to what it has been since the outbreak of the European 
war, according to reports of the collector of customs of the 
district. The February report of the collector, issued during 
the week, shows foreign lumber shipments totaled 10,778,000 
feet as compared to 18,313,000 feet in January, a total for 
the first two months of 1917 of 29,091,000 feet as compared 
to 29,975,000 feet the same two months of 1916. During the 
first two months of 1914. before the advent of the war, the 
foreign lumber trade totaled 54,781,000 feet according to the 
official Government figures. 


PAPA PPD LLL 


LUMBERMEN ENDORSE PROPOSED RAILROAD - 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 27.—Prospects for another 
railroad into Asheville, connecting with the Clinchfield 
at some point about forty miles from this city, took 
on a decidedly brighter hue yesterday when W. O. 
Riddick, one of the biggest lumbermen in this section, 
agreed to accept the office of president of the Railroad 
Club, the club pledged to work for the building of this 
road. The elub was recently formed with the avowed 
purpose of working for another railroad into this sec- 
tion, which will shorten the trade route between this 
point and Pittsburgh by about 300 miles. 

Many times before such a railroad has been proj- 
ected, but this time the meeting had the unqualified 
endorsement of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber 
Association, expressed by Mr. Riddick, former presi- 
dent of the association, and George L. Forester, secre- 
tory and traffic manager of the association. Mr. Rid- 
dick told of some of the work that could and would 
be done by the lumbermen if the road were once 
started, and told of the territory that would be de- 
veloped. Mr. Forester gave concrete evidences of sav- 
ing in rates, and showed where another road would 
automatically reduce shipping rates to this section. 
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LATE NEWS FROM MANY SECTIONS 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 24.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 


week amounted to $83,714,000, a gain of $26,098,000 over 
last year. The domestic lumber market continues to display 
great strength, despite the unsettling influence of the war 
situation and difficulty in securing sufficient transportation 
facilities by water and rail. Prices on domestic cargo ship- 
ments of fir lumber are well maintained at $18 base, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, and $17 south. The interior yards are 
not buying heavily, but the outlook is good, with fruit grow- 
ers and farmers having prospects of high prices for every- 
thing they can raise this year. The local lumber yards are 
still inactive as far as buying is concerned, and the present 
consumption of lumber is lighter than it will be a month or 
two hence. However, manufacturers hold firm at the present 
figures, believing that efforts to break the market will fail. 
despite the car shortage in the North and the great difficulty 
in securing ships for the export trade. 


The redwood lumber manufacturers, altho confronted, like 


the fir men, with a temporary inactivity in regular yard 
buying, are encouraged by the many inquiries for special 
cutting stuff, resulting in large orders when prompt deliv- 
eries can be promised. 
road construction, wharf construction etc. The white and 
sugar pine market is very firm, with a continued tendency 
toward higher prices. The embargoes on the railroads east 
of Chicago are causing more trouble than does the actual 
car shortage in California at present. 


Much of this business is for rail- 


Advices from Fresno are as follows: Over 300,000,000 


feet of white and sugar pine lumber will be cut during the 
coming season, giving employment to about 4,500 men. Such 
are the estimates given by the heads of the logging concerns 
of the San Joaquin Valley, who plan to begin operations 
during the early part of April. The cut is expected to be 
one of the largest in the history of the lumber industry in 
California. 


The Sanger Lumber Co., formerly the Hume- 
Bennett Lumber Co., will begin operations about April 15. 
‘he Madera Sugar Pine Co. plans to cut about 50,000,000 
feet. Last year the mill handled about 46,000,000 feet. One 


thousand men will be employed, 700 at the mill and 300 at 


the yards. The Yosemite Lumber Co., of Merced Falls, will 


cut about 50,000,000 feet on its property near El Portal. 


Six hundred men will be employed, 300 in the mill and a 
like number in the logging camp. The West Side Lumber Co. 
will begin operations about April 1 with 5,000 men. The 


company plans to cut 70,000,000 feet. The Standard Lumber 
Co., with 400 men, plans to make a 50,000,000 cut at its 
plant at Standard, near Sonora. The Madary Co. will cut 
about 25,000,000 feet and employ about 100 men. Its plant 


is located near Sonora. The Fresno Flume & Lumber Co., 


operating out of Clovis, has not completed arrangements for 
its work next year. It is said that the company cut about 
30,000,000 feet in a previous season. 


The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was thirty, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$217,000. The forty building permits issued during the week 
showed a total valuation of $289,000. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm with but 
few new lumber charters announced. There is no improve- 
ment in the supply of tonnage for foreign shipments of lum- 
ber. Offshore lumber freight rates continue very high. Coast- 
ing lumber freights are very firm, with an insufficient supply 
of steam schooners to handle the domestic trade. However, 
the early completion of a number of steam schooners and 
motor ships may cause the freight situation to ease up a 
little. Coastwise freight quotations are stiff at $6 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 
io southern California ports. 

The strike of between 1,500 and 1,800 wooden shipbuilders 
of the San Francisco Bay district, which temporarily tied up 
work on a number of lumber vessels, is over. By a vote of 
415 to 140, the Shipwrights’ & Calkers’ Union agreed to accept 
the compromise offered them at a conference Wednesday night, 
and the men were ordered to return to work on Thursday. 
A large number are now on the job. The compromise which 
oes into effect next Monday morning provides for an increase 
in pay to $4.75 for new work, and $5.50 for old, until June 
15, when a raise to $5 and $6 will be given for a period ending 
Sept. 15. 

A. J. Russell, California agent for the Portland Lumber Co., 
is inclined to be optimistic over the rail trade in the interior 
of California. He says that the yards in the big valleys of 
the State are doing a fair business. Cars are not as plentiful 
as could be desired, but reasonably good shipments are being 
made. The crops are not suffering from lack of rain, but the 
recent north winds have hardened the ground in some dis- 
tricts, interfering with growth of grain. In the Tracy district 
it is expected that there will be a 50 percent crop of barley. 
However, with the high prices prevailing, the returns to the 
farmer will be equal to those received for a full crop before 
the war. The farmers and fruit growers ought to be able to 
buy a good deal of lumber this year. The demand for Douglas 
fir silo stock is gradually increasing. 

It is announced that the Pacific Mill & Lumber Co., this 
city, has agreed to take the entire output of the Bay Park 
Mill, in the Coos Bay district. The company has purchased 
the steam schooner @. C. Lindauer, with a carrying capacity 
of 500,000 feet of lumber, in order to be sure of having trans- 
portation facilities. 

According to advices from Sisson, the management of the 
Pioneer Box Co. has closed its factory at that point in order 
to overhaul the machinery for the summer run. The em- 
Ployees will be kept busy installing a sawmill which this 
company will erect a mile south of Sisson. The plant, which 
formerly was operated at Lyonsville by the Diamond Match 
Co., was purchased by the Pioneer Box Co. 

Ben W. Reed, who has purchased the San Francisco lumber 
stock and equipment of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., announces 
that he will in the future conduct a wholesale and retail 
lumber business under the style of the Reed Lumber Co. at 
Seventeenth and De Haro streets, this city. 

It is announced that Clancy & Son will construct a planing 
mill in this city on Fourteenth Street, near Howard. 

The Mead-Clark Lumber Co., of Santa Rosa, has taken over 
the lumber yard formerly owned by the Fassett Lumber Co., 
at Selma. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, which has a white and 
Sugar pine lumber plant at El Portal, near Merced Falls, 
recently concluded an exchange whereby the company will 
deed to the Government certain land and timber along the 
roads leading into the Yosemite national park, obtaining in 
return timber lands ir other parts of the Government reserve. 
Carl Bochem, manager of the timber concern, has returned 
from Washington, after having perfected the transaction. 
This transfer will assure the preservation of the scenic beauty 
along the Wawona, Coulterville and Big Oak Flat routes into 
the Yosemite Valley. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 


Co., with headquarters at Sonora, is in the city on business. 
His company is extending its logging railroad lines and is 
planning to start up its large sawmill at Standard early in 
April. 

C. D. Danaher, of the C. D. Danaher Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 
has been spending a few days in the city. i 

E.. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the Northwestern Red- 
wood Co., with offices in this city, is visiting the company’s 
sawmill at Willitts. 

Among the lumbermen who have arrived in the city as 
visitors are Robert Ingalls, of the San Joaquin Lumber Co., 
of Stockton, and John Cuneo, of the Tuolumne Lumber Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 27,—Lumbermen in this district last week have been 
marking time to a great extent because of the international 
situation and wondering what will happen next. Prices held 


firm and slightly higher with the demand good, especially for 


lumber for immediate shipment. The retail trade is just about 
holding its own with shipments barely keeping pace with 
consumption. 

The rail car shortage, while still bad, has been lightened 
in some sections. The Mobile & Ohio, which has been totally 
unable to supply cars to its shippers, during the week put 
into effect a drastic movement of cars to stop the shortage. 
Whole trainloads of empty cars were rushed into the neigh- 
borhood of Tuscaloosa and that section. Most of the mills 
had enough timbers cut to load all cars allowed them and all 
shipping points were busily engaged in getting out the timbers 
already cut. 

Improvement work by the Vida Lumber Co., of Lomax, and 
the development of the turpentine industry are booming the 
town to a point where it rapidly is developing into a city. 
The Vida Lumber Co. is building a large mill in which all 
grades of lumber will be manufactured. The company’s rail- 
road 13 miles long extending thru a 13,000-acre tract of 
densely forested pine timber is nearing completion. The line 
runs from the Coosa River and will also be used to cart logs 
rafted to the landing. 

In an effort to obtain lower freight rates for lumbermen in 
the southeastern part of Tuscaloosa the Tuscaloosa Board 
of Trade today appointed a committee to draw up plans and 
make preliminary arrangements for the construction of a belt 
line railway from the Kaul Lumber Co.’s plant on the Warrior 
River to Riverview, a suburb in which are located a number 
of lumber mills. The extension of the line at a cost of 
$100,000 is expected to lower the cost of carting logs from 
$9 a car, the present charge, to less than half that figure. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


March 27.—‘‘As far as I have been able to learn most 
roads are accepting material now for the so-called barred 
zone,” said E. P. Flowers, of the Flowers Lumber Co., whole- 
saler. ‘We have been able to ship more material than usual 
this week and we have promises of better conditions next 
week and until the situation is the same as before the em- 
bargo was declared.” 

Local lumbermen, according to interviews this week, have 
been getting many orders from sections near the city, and 
much material is being shipped. Yellow pine seems to be 
leading the list so far as sales from other territories are con- 
cerned, but locally conditions are somewhat worse than last 
week. Prices on yellow pine remain about the same as last 
week. The mills report conditions good, much material being 
shipped to other sections of the State. Hardwood sales are 
somewhat off and the prices remain steady. Few demands 
for this materal come in, retailers say, and the manufac- 
turer is not turning out as much material as last week. Few 
ealls for shingles have come in this week. An increase in 
calls for lath is reported. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 26.—Unless war conditions or labor troubles check 
activity, Omaha will probably see a building activity this year 
as large as it has never seen before in a single year. In the 
very heart of the retail district, within one and one-half 
blocks of the $1,000,000 court house, five big handsome busi- 
ness blocks are in immediate contemplation. The Boyd 
Theater is to be wrecked and in its place a big 5- or 6-story 
clothing establishment is to be built. The Schlitz Hotel is to 
be wrecked and a syndicate is to erect there a twelve story 
modern hotel. The newly-organized Omaha Athletic Club 
is issuing bonds in the sum of $375,000 for the erection this 
summer of the $400,000 Athletic Club building, and Orchard- 
Wilhelm, a big furniture and house-furnishing company here, 
is planning to build a 10-story warehouse just back of the 
present place of business. Another 10-story building is to be 
erected just across the street from this where ground has 
just been leased for the purpose. ‘These few simply give an 
idea of the big business block activity planned in the imme- 
diate heart of the city all in a little cluster. The development 
in other parts of the city, both wholesale and manufacturing, 
is equally active. Hoisting engineers and painters are threat- 
ening to strike here, however, unless their demands for higher 
wages are met by April 1. 

Wholesale lumber dealers here are still fighting for cars, 
altho there is not as much activity as might be expected at 
this time of year. The retail yards both here and thruout 
the State are pretty well stocked with immediate necessities 
to supply the current demand. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 27.—Altho requirements of lumber for building pur- 
poses continue lighter than was expected, the shortage of the 
supply on hand has resulted in a steady rise of prices. White 
pine mill culls 1x10 and 1x12-inch sell here in carload lots at 
$30 to $31. Spruce brings $28 to $30 at the mills, and cull 
spruce $18. Much of the spruce cut for lumber is being sold 
for pulpwood, as the latter brings $18 a cord, yielding con- 
siderably greater returns than if made into lumber. The 
market for hardwoods is active, but there is very little dry 
stock obtainable, and dealers find it difficult to fill orders. 
Almost all thicknesses of birch, elm and basswood are in 
urgent demand. Furniture manufacturers and piano makers 
have extensive requirements for these woods, for the supply 
of which the present stock on hand is altogether inadequate. 
Maple is also much sought for by the implement and piano 
trade, but is practically off the market and little is being 
manufactured. As the cut of hardwood logs has been com- 
paratively small, a considerable advance in prices is regarded 
as assured. Many inquiries for hardwoods are being received 
from the United States, but wholesalers are frequently unable 
to make quotations. Transportation conditions have improved 
considerably on most of the railroad lines, but at points 
dependent on the Grand Trunk Railway there is little if any 
change for the better. 








Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 


ply is dependable. If you try 
OUR MIXED ye wii aver fal yous Werveg 
CAR SERVICE give you this service on 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 




















HAY~"!! 


We have several hundred 
tons of Clover and Timothy 
Hay—a good buy for 


Saw Mills 


with stock to feed over the 
winter months. Let us 
quote you. 


Dix Lumber Company 


Sullivan, Indiana 










DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, fiiade, 





indow Frames and Mouldings. 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 











Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazinex. 


PHILADELPHIA 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








Maraschino I. . 


Idaho White Pine 


‘‘car came in on time, 31 days from far-a-way Idaho» 
and was in good shape. The working is very smooth, 
looks and feels as if it had been polished.”’ 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


L PHILADELPHIA, PA.’ 
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Everything North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| ‘Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELEHIAPA, | 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Comp any 


‘exas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16° | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bidg.. ATLANTA, GA, 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8”& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














WE WANT TO MOVE 


160 M’ 1” No. 3 Basswood 200 M’ 1” No. 3 Hemlock 
200 M’ 1” No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1” No. 2 Birch 

150 M’ 5-4 No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1%” No. 3 Soft Elm 

300 M’ 6-4 No.3 Hardwood 2 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Birch 
100 M’ 2” No. 3 Hemlock 3 Cars 1” No. 1 Com. Birch 


General Lumber Company, Milwaukee 








NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood P, 

ation, 

312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 

$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
pletesurvey of theentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 27.—Trade in all lines is very good and is ham- 
pered only by the eternal transportation difficulties. The 
time of most lumbermen is largely taken up with attempts 
to get cars and get them thru the different embargoes. 
Some are turning down orders, having such a surplus of 
orders that they see no advantage in taking more, and 
many of the mills also are refusing orders, being unable to 
fill those they already have. As to the transportation sit- 
uation, it is stil spasmodic in its operation, altho cars in 
transit are said to be moving a little more expeditiously 
than formerly. The local retail yards report trade to ’e 
good, many of them finding out-of-town demand in car 
lots their best direction of distribution. The local building 
industry, despite the open weather that has prevailed, 
is scarcely meeting expectations, however. One of the 
characteristics of the trade is a growing impatience mani- 
fested by the consumer. When he is going to get his lum- 
ber is a point on which he is beginning to insist. 

William W. Dings, who several months ago accepted a 
position as sales manager for the McDermotts of Chicago, 
resigned several weeks ago, and after a trip over the 
South, is back this week in his old position as general 
manager of the Garretson-Greason Lumber Co., hardwood 
dealer; in the Railway Exchange Building. Mr. Dings 
says he has been in St. Louis too long to be weaned away 
from the city and his trade. 

Secretary O. A. Pier, of the Lumber Exchange, met with 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce March 21 to discuss cer- 
tain’ problems concerning transportation rates. The Federal 
Chamber of Commerce had interpolated the St. Louis body 
and this asked the opinion of the other commercial organi- 
zations. One question asked by the national body concerned 
an increase in the personnel of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Another problem related to a change in the trans- 
mississippi rates of transportation. ‘The theory of some local 
shippers has been that there should be a change in the rates 
of the Terminal Association, which owns the terminal facili- 
ties of St. Louis, as well as two of the bridges across the 
Mississippi River. Secretary Pier, who is an expert on trans- 
portation matters, took the position that the change sought 
would be a detriment to the lumber interests, as in that 
way they would lose the intrastate rate. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 27.—The lumber industry continues to be ham- 
pered by railroad embargoes, and now is threatened with 
an advance of rates, which will mean a further advance 
of prices, and, some fear, may check demand, which at 
this time is far in excess of the supplies in distributers’ 
hands. The volume of business so far this year is much 
in excess of that in the same period a year ago. 

Reports received at headquarters of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States show that 
all hardwoods are strong, that quotations are firm at latest 
advances, and that there is a firm tendency toward still 
higher prices in the near future. F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president, says that the trade looks with disfavor 
on the proposal of the railroads for an advance of freight 
rates, as it will add to the cost of lumber, with no relief 
from the embargoes to stimulate distribution. Particular 
improvement has been noticed in chestnut and gum dur- 
ing the last fortnight, and these woods are receiving fre- 
quent mention in the reports from the membership to 
the hardwood headquarters here. The next stock report 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is awaited 
with much interest. One month’s report has been passed, 
but Mr. Gadd announces that a report will be issued for 
April 1, and that they will be continued regularly there- 
after. 

In addition to the opening of the building season great 
demand has been made on local retailers for lumber for 
the repair of damages done by the recent tornado, and, 
with the difficulty of getting necessary stock from the 
mills, consumers find that they have to pay higher prices 
for material. The spring floods have passed without doing 
great damage to the lumber interests. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


March 26.—Movements of lumber to the eastern and north- 
ern markets began again this week after a temporary halt 
caused by the recent embargo on cars and the threatened 
strike. Shippers, however, are still confronted by the prob- 
lem of securing cars. Movements from the South to replen- 
ish stocks are picking up with the relief afforded for reopen- 
ing of the market. The danger of a-destructive flood being 
almost past, nervous sawmill men in northern Arkansas and 
southeast Missouri have resumed preparations for starting 


their mills. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


March 27.—A marked stimulus to the local hardwood 
market has been brought about during the last week 
from more elasticity in transportation facilities and an 
upward tendency in prices and Nashville operators are 
uniform in sanguine expressions of a clearer outlook for 
spring activities. The embargo situation is far less 
tense than has been the case for several weeks altho 
dealers are yet to obtain entire relief by reason of an 
adequate amount of cars at their disposal. 

Meanwhile business is accumulating in local distribu- 
ters’ hands but hope for an early adjustment of the re- 
stricted situation is based upon the efforts of local com- 
mercial organizations and municipal officials to obtain 
thru Chairman McChord of the Car Service Commission 
a return of an adequate number of cars to the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. 

A peculiar situation in prices exists, there being prac- 
tically no standard of quotations. Poplar has undergone 
sharp rises, leading all other items and a general dispo- 
sition exists to hold stocks until prices demanded are 
obtained. Stocks are below normal and little progress 
is being made in securing supplies by reason of a curtail- 
ment of production brought about by impassable roads 
in rural sections due to the severe winter and flood con- 
ditions. Locally no further concern exists over the flood 
situation on the Cumberland River, that waterway being 
well under the danger mark altho it continues at a high 
gage. : 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 27.—With the coming of favorable weather, consid- 
erable activity has developed in building circles. Many new 
buildings have been projected and it will undoubtedly be an 
active building year. Retailers are trying to accumulate 
lumber stocks in order to be in a position to take care of the 


demand. Railroad congestion and car shortage have ham- 
pered this accumulation, however, and stocks are generally 
low. 

The hardwood trade is about equally divided between re- 
tailers and factories. Retail prices are firm and every change 
is toward higher levels. Embargoes have been relieved to a 
certain extent, but there is still much delay in shipping. 
Yellow pine is in demand in every locality, and prices are 
strong. Retail stocks are extremely light and some items are 
almost exhausted. 

Mill workers and makers of doors and sash are busily pre- 
paring for the building season. Their plants are active and 
prices on such products are ruling firm. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for hardwoods both from retailers and factories, 
Car shortage is the principal drawback at this time, he says. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 27.—Increased strength was shown in the lumber 
market here last week, due to the continuance of weather 
that has encouraged the beginning of building operations. 
Altho building has not as yet been started on a large scale, 
the clear weather has resulted in the beginning of many 
small jobs. There has been a gradual strengthening in the 
demand for yellow pine during the last few weeks, but little 
change has been noted in the hardwood market. The demand 
for all lines of hardwood, however, is excellent, and prices 
are high. A slight improvement has been noticed in the 
shipping conditions. 

Cheering news was received by the small dealers in rural 
districts thruout the State during the last week. Warm 
weather has disclosed that the wheat crop was not damaged 
extensively during the winter as had been reported. The 
farm lumber trade is expected to be the largest in several 
years. 

The Newcastle Lumber Co., of Newcastle, Ind., last week 
subscribed $160 to a fund for the relief of tornado victims in 
that city. W. O. Newton, manager of the company, con- 
tributed $50 of this amount, and the remainder was collected 
from among the employees. 

The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, has 
recently placed in service six additional 1-ton motor trucks. 
These trucks will be used to supplement the work of the more 
powerful machines in making small deliveries. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 27.—The hardwood trade has been fairly active 
during the last week or ten days and has shown some improve- 
ment. Many orders and a number of inquiries have been 
received by the manufacturers. Most of the up-town mills 
in this city are still being operated on steady time. The two 
large river mills have been closed down for several weeks, 
but one of them is expected to start up again in a short time. 
The demand for quartered white oak and plain white oak 
has not increased recently. Ash and gum remain strong. 
The poorer grades of poplar are also in strong demand, but 
walnut is off and it is believed that it will not pick up 
until the export trade improves. Maple and elm have been 
brisk for some time and hickory is also in good demand. 
Cottonwood moves along fairly well and the river mills in 
this city have been getting a good many inquiries for quar- 
tered sycamore. The various wood consuming factories, 
especially the veneer plants, report a good trade. Crop 
reports are encouraging. It is expected an unusually large 
acreage of corn will be planted in southern Indiana this 
spring. The growing wheat crop is in better shape than it 
was reported to be a few weeks ago. Local hardwood lumber 
manufacturers report that logs are coming in freely, but that 
the prices are higher than those prevailing at this time 
last year. 

The well known lumber firm of J. M. Blood & Bros. at Gray- 
ville, Ill., have sold their tram road in the Wabash River 
bottoms east of Grayville to a firm in St. Louis. The price 
they received for the old rails is higher than the price paid 
for them nineteen years ago. 

The Simpson Lumber Co., of Vincennes, Ind., has just 
been awarded a contract that calls for the erection of fifty 
dwelling houses in an addition at Bicknell, Ind., which is 
owned by the Bainum Realty Co. of Bicknell. The Simpson 
Lumber Co. has purchased a large auto truck that will be 
used in hauling the supplies from the yards in Vincennes to 
Bicknell. 

That the tight barrel cooperage business will be seriously 
crippled when the Statewide prohibition law goes into effect 
next year is the belief of many of the manufacturing concerns 
in this city. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 26.—Further heavy rains thruout the hardwood 
producing territory have interfered still more with log- 
ging. Cutting and hauling are making some progress 
on high lands but in the lowlands both are almost at a 
standstill because of the enormous amount of rain and 
because of the backwater from the tributaries of the 
Mississippi. 

There will be a meeting of the governing board of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association here during the latter part 
of the current week and one of the subjects to be dealt with 
is the proposed advance in general freight rates the railroads 
of the country are seeking following the granting of increased 
pay to the four brotherhoods. 

Hardwood lumber interests here and thruout the south- 
ern producing territory are expecting inquiries at an early 
date from the Council of National Defense at Washington 
as to the kinds and quantities of hardwood lumber that 
may be available for immediate shipment in the event of 
war and they are prepared to take prompt care of any 
needs that may develop along this line. Some big opera- 
tors here have declared that they are willing to give 
Government orders preference over any others that may 
be received and all of them are patriotic enough to rise 
to any occasion that may develop. In the event of such 
inquiries, it is expected that the largest need will develop 
in connection with ash, red gum and walnut, woods ad- 
mirably suited for the manufacture of airplanes and 
boat oars as well as for the making of gun stocks. 

James BE. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., who has 
been spending some time at San Francisco and at Hono- 
lulu, brings back the information that imports of Japanese 
oak have practically ceased on the Pacific coast and that, 
owing to this fact, there is an excellent opportunity for 
American oak manufacturers to find an outlet for their 
products. Mr. Stark said that high ocean freight rates, 
increased war risk insurance and the greater attractive- 
ness of other cargoes had practically put an end to the 
movement of Japanese oak into this country. Mitsui & 
Co., of San Francisco, it transpired thru an investigation 
made by the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Memphis, sold Japanese oak as far 
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east as Salt Lake City at prices too low to admit of suc- 

essful competition from American manufacturers. Mr. 
stark says that this field is not only open to the latter but 
that there is a large demand for oak for the shipbuilding 
industry and for other purposes. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 27.—All danger from high water appears to be a 
‘hing of the past in the Ohio Valley for the present. The 
-iver is steadily falling at Louisville and other points, without 
having done any damage in this district. The fall has been 
ather slow due to heavy rains thruout the valley, and many 

nall streams have been going on frequent rampages. How- 

er, the large boats are all running on regular schedules 
ogain, and none of the carriers have experienced any difficulty 
ever submerged tracks, washouts etc. February and March 
«re the two months in which all flood troubles are experienced 
in the Ohio, and the possibility of further trouble during the 
i917 season is generally thought to be remote. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has in effect an 
mbargo against box car equipment leaving its lines, altho 
no formal notice has been given the public in this connection. 
Shippers have protested, after finding that such equipment 

as being held, resulting in greater terminal congestion and 
lower movements. As a result the following telegram was 
addressed by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association to 
Commissioner C. C. McChord, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 26: “Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has in effect an embargo against box car equipment moving 
beyond its rails. No formal notice has been given public; 
nevertheless it is effective. It also has a similar embargo on 
coal car equipment, held unlawful by Interstate Commerce 
Commission and lifted subsequent to the car shortage investi- 
eation here. Can’t something be done?” 

It has been announced that a contract has been closed 
whereby Vansant & Kitchen, of Ashland, will cut the remain- 
ing timber for the Rockcastle Lumber Co., of Offutt, Ky., 
which recently lost a $50,000 sawmill by fire. Due to the 
act that there is but one year’s more supply of timber on its 
holdings at Offutt the Rockcastle company decided not to 
rebuild, and will rail its logs to Ashland, Ky., where they 
will be manufactured into lumber by the Ashland concern. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Mareh 26.—The general breaking up of logging camps and 
abandonment of lumbering operations in the woods is being 
reported from various parts of Wisconsin and northern Michi- 
gan. Incidentally the sound of the sawmill is beginning to 
be more general and lumbermen are giving outward evidences 
of much industry if not much profit. 

Reports from Rhinelander are that owing to the heavy snow, 
whieh tied up railroad traffic, rendering it impossible to re- 
ceive log shipments, three Rhinelander sawmills were obliged 
temporarily to suspend gperations last week. The mills which 
closed were those of the Stevens Lumber Co., the Collins Lum- 
ber Co., and Lee Bros. However, they have resumed oper- 
ations. Several lumber camps operating in the vicinity 
of Rhinelander have broken up, making it impossible for the 
crews to work. 

Cc. H. Worcester of Chicago, president of the Worcester 
Lumber Co., has notified the board of education of Chassell, 
Mich., of his intention to donate a $24,000 school building to 
replace the one burned there last winter. The company’s 
mills are leated at Chassell. The building will be a memorial 
io Henry E. Southwell, of Chicago, Mr. Worcester’s father-in- 
law, recently deceased. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 27.—Whatever lumbering activities in the northern 
woods of Wisconsin had not been discontinued at the begin- 
ning of last week have now ceased per force. Besides making 
railroad freight log transportations impossible, the recent 
heavy snow incapacitated practically every factor of activity 
in the woods. Men were forced to wade thru banks that 
touched their waists, and now quiet reigns in the forests. 
Most companies have taken the present conditions as an 
occasion to suspend operations for the year. 

Retail yards in the State experienced the relief of immediate 
deliveries to consumers following the arrival of balmy build- 
ing weather. Shipments have been coming to the retailers 
in comparatively gratifying fashion since the peremptory 
settlement of railroad operating difficulties. Still, there is a 
check on building activities this spring in the form of high 
prices attached to every kind of material. Doubt that condi- 
tions will become more favorable with the advance of the 
real, active business of building. however, can not exist with 
the present prosperity thruout the country. Retail dealers 
are looking for a record season and are making arrangements 
to meet it thru sufficient orders. 

George H, Chapman, superintendent of the North Western 
Lumber Co.’s plant, Stanley, Wis., is the unanimous choice of 
the population of Stanley to fill for one year the unexpired 
ierm of mayor of Stanley, which he has accepted. 

No one shall want for lack of a summer home in Wisconsin. 
The Wisconsin Conservation Commission is offering a million 
acres of land to be distributed among people who wish to go 
into the badger pine lands, into the land of lakes with fish. 
The plan is to lease from one to five acres to an individual 
or club for a term of from one to five years, with the option 
<r at the end of that time at the disposal of the 
10lder, 

R. G. MeWethy, of Green Bay, Wis., has been elected vice 
president of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., to 
succeed B. B. Andrews. Charles Gill, of Wausau, continues 
as president, and J. B. Andrews, of Birnamwood, remains 
secretary. 

: Clark C, Patterson, secretary and treasurer of the Birdseye 
Veneer Co., Escanaba, Mich., and one of the best known 
lumbermen in the upper peninsula of Michigan and of north- 
ern Wisconsin, recently suffered a stroke of paralysis which 
‘eft him unconscious for over sixty hours. His condition is 


aii MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 26.—Most lumber camps in northern Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan are breaking up for the year. None of the 
larger camps has suspended operations as yet, but the end 
of the season for many of them is near. The last season was 
a very successful one for the jobbers from a logging stand- 
point, even tho many of them had difficulty in securing enough 
men to carry out the work. 

The Spies-Thompson Co. of Menominee, Mich., has closed 
down two of its camps, but will continue one other thruout 
the summer months, according to announcement made by J. 
M. Thompson. Mr. Thompson said that logs are coming in 
fairly well and that the outlook for the summer's sawing is 
extremely bright. 

_ The Sawyer-Goodman Co., of Marinette, has not discon- 
tinued any of its camps and many of them will be continued 
thruout the summer months. Mill No. 2 is closed down and 
mill No, 1 is running days only. 

Menominee River lumber companies will probably not be 
affected by the demand for lumber that may be requested by 


the Government of timber concerns of the country. In the 
opinion of J. W. Wells, of the J: W. Wells Lumber Co., of 
Menominee, the pine that is harvested in the woods of the 
upper peninsula is not so much in demand for shipbuilding 
purposes as the western fir and southern yellow pine. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


March 27.—According to well grounded reports the 
I. W. W. will endeavor to call a big strike on the Gogebic 
renge as soon as the season of navigation opens. It was 
learned Monday that the I. W. W. have been organizing 
the miners during the last winter and claim that when 
they call the strike they will paralyze the operation of 
the mines on the Gogebic range. Railroad men, however, 
state that while the I. W. W. may interfere somewhat 
with the operations of the mines the mining companies 
will be able to ship ore for some time before the strike will 
affect them. 

Washburn citizens look forward to a very prosperous 
season the coming summer. In addition to the crew of 
about 800 men employed at the dynamite plant, the saw- 
mills of both the Stearns Lumber Co. and the M. H. 
Sprague Lumber Co. will be operated the coming season. 
‘Work of repairing the mills is under way and operations 
are expected to start as soon as the ice is out of the bay. 
The Stearns mill, it is reported, will operate a day and a 
night crew if the labor can be obtained, while the 
Sprague mill will run a day shift. 

The big tract of timber owned in the vicinity of Morse 
by the Kneeland McLurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, is to 
be cut into the coming summer. About 50,000,000 feet of 
timber is contained in the tract. This week a crew of 
fifteen carpenters and helpers came to Morse from Phillips 
and started the construction of thirty camp cars for the 
operstion. The logs will be shipped to the company’s 
big mill at Phillips, 


; OBITUARY 


ALLAN McLEAN. An official of the Wood-Mosaic Co. 
(Ine.), of New Albany, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., Allan 
McLean, died at St. Edwards Hospital, New Albany, Sat- 
urday morning, March 24, as a result of injuries received 
in the destruction of his home, caused by the cyclone which 
passed over New Albany Friday, March 23. Mr. McLean 
was born at Thurso, Can., in 1878, the son of Donald and 
Mary McLean. Besides his widow, he is survived by his 
father, Donald McLean, of Thurso, Can., four brothers, 
Angus McLean, president of the Bathurst Lumber Co., of 
Bathurst, N. B.; Hugh McLean of Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; R. D. McLean, president of the Mc- 
Lean Mahogany & Cedar Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; and W. A. 
McLean, of New Albany, president and general manager 
of the Wood-Mosaic Co. (Inc.); two sisters, Mrs. H 
Metcalf, of Thurso, Can., and Mrs. H. H. Barclay, of 
Rochester, N. Y., wife of H. H. Barclay, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Wood-Mosaic Co. Mr. McLean was highly es- 
teemed by a large circle of business and personal friends. 














EDWARD M. LOVELACE. After an illness of only 
a few hours, Edward M. Lovelace, aged 63 years, died 
March 26 at his home at Brewton, Ala. neral services 
were conducted from the residence and burial was at the 
Union cemetery, Alco, Ala. His widow and two children 
survive him. Mr. Lovelace, a wealthy lumbermen, states- 
man and philanthropist, was president of the Lovelace 
Lumber Co., the largest sawmill industry in Brewton. 
He was also connected with the Bank of Brewton, and 
the Lovelace Hotel. He served in the legislature as rep- 
resentative, and later represented three counties as sen- 
ator. He was also actively interested in religious and 
educational affairs of his county. 





FERDINAND BRICAULT. The death of Ferdinand 
Bricault, who was prominent during the early lumbering 
days of the Saginaw Valley, occurred in Saginaw, Mich., 
Sunday night, March 25. Mr. Bricault was born near 
Montreal, Can., July 5, 1845, and came to Carrollton and 
Saginaw in 1867, and had lived there ever since. Te mar- 
ried Miss Rosa Delude on May 18, 1871. He is survived 
by his widow and nine children. The funeral was held 
in Saginaw Wednesday morning, March 28, with ourial 
at Mount Olivet cemetery. He will be remembered by 
many lumber concerns in various parts of the country as 
the man who perfected and manufactured the large dump- 
ing carts which were used for hauling sawdust from the 
sawmills. He made these carts by hand and they were 
in great demand for years. 


THOMAS W. FAITH. After a long illness, death, due 
to leakage of the heart, overtook Thomas W. Faith at his 
home at Washington, Ind. Mr. Faith. who was 73 vears 
old, was a soldier in the union army during the Civil War. 
For several years he owned and operated large sawmills 
in Daviess County, being well known in the lumber fra- 
ternity thruout this section. He was active in Republican 
politics, altho he never sought public office, and belonged 
to the Methodist Church, and the 1. O. O. F. lodge. Six 
children survive Mr. Faith. The funeral services were 
held Sunday, March 25. 





DANIEL WEBSTER HESS. A well known member or 
the planing mill and lumber business, Daniel Webster 
Hess, died at Waynesboro, Pa., March 23, at the age of 74. 
Mr. Hess was at one time engaged in the planing mill 
business in Scotland. After his plant burned down there 
in 1892, he camc to the United Sta‘es, resuming operations 
at Waynesboro. His mill met with the same fate here, 
but he rebuilt it and conducted it for some time. He was 
president of a bank for several years and held other 
oe His widow, two sons and four daughters sur- 
vive m. 





JAMES MAY. The superintendent of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co.’s logging camp at Marsden, James May, 
was shot and killed by W. B. Killgrove, whom he had or- 
dered off the company’s property. It is said that Killgrove 
had been selling whiskey to negroes employed at the 
camp, and when ordered off the premises he drew a re- 
volver, according to reports, and fired at Mr. May, mor- 
tally wounding him. . The slain superintendent was 35 
years old and is survived by his widow and five children. 
Interment was made at Brookhaven. 





WALTER L. DOUGHERTY.—The death of Walter L. 
Dougherty, secretary-treasurer of the Black Mountain 
Lumber Co., of Black Mountain, N. C., occurred at that 
place March 26 at a local hospital, following a minor opera- 
tion. Mr. Dougherty has been in ill health for some time. 
He is survived by a widow, four brothers and three 
sisters. The funeral was held at Black Mountain. 





JAMES NOBLE. The death of James Noble, long a 
lumberman of the Tonawandas, occurred at his home at 
Collingwood, Ont., recently. He was for some time a repre- 
sentative of the J. & T. Charlton Co. there. In earlier 
days: he was: connected with the lumber business of A. M. 
Dodge and then was manager for D. G. Cooper. He was 60 
years old and single. 
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When you are in a hurry for 
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and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact ” Associati 























Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 
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SEND US YOUR ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. of 6/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
15 M ft. of 10/4 No. 1 Com, & Btr. Birch 
15 M ft. of 12/4 No. 1 Com. & 

ft. of 6/4 No.3 Common Soft Elm 

100 M ft. of 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


ED SAWED Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED. END MATCHED OAK FLOORING raps. 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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are a specialty at our mills. No matter where 
you are located, we have something of in- 
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Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 7 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 





We ship aie or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber. Dy, 
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DWOODS 


‘of the Best Arkansas Timber 


For years oe he ys at Little feck has made a specialty 
of O. ig ° Ash press, but now we have adde 

another high — i to our list—-Gum. Only 
recently we erected two mills for the manufacturing of 
high gradeGum lumber. For Quality and Grade you can’t 
beat our lumber. Let us prove it on your next order for 


Quartered White Oak Plain Red Oak 
Plain and Quartered Red Gum 
Sap Gum Ash Cypress 
Get Our Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








| A Vivid Story 


==] of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory % Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 








mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
St Race Maia Dieten, CHICAGO 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 26.—In spite of the assurances of the American 
Railway Association that car congestion is being steadily re- 
lieved, lumbermen in this territory insist that no symptoms 
of relief have as yet made their appearance in this neck o’ the 
woods. Unsold orders continue to accumulate and the num- 
ber of concerns which are “out of the market” pending im- 
proved transport conditions is said to be growing. It includes 
several of the Louisiana cypress .concerns as well as yellow 
piners. Reports of lifted «mbargoes no longer arouse the 
“great expectations” that they prompted at first. The em- 
bargoes are operated, it is complained, on the ‘off agin—on 
agin” system. Railway officials persist in the pleasing assur- 
ance that relief is in sight, but few of them are willing to fix 
any definite date for its arrival. Meanwhile the mills are 
watchfully waiting for opportunities to ship, and loading and 
forwarding with all possible celerity such cars as come their 
way. 

Alexandria reports that contracts have been awarded for 
the grading of a part of the extension planned by the Red 
River & Gulf Railroad from Longleaf to Hornbeck, in Vernon 
Parish. This is a standard-gage line now in operation from 
Meridian to Longleaf. and when the extension is completed to 
Hornbeck will be approximately 100 miles long. It will 
handle the business of several sawmills and a gravel pit, in 
addition to a growing volume of general freight and pas- 
senger traffic. 

Traffic Manager B. W. McKay of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association and J. H. McLeod, manager of 
the association’s insurance department, are visiting the east 
Coast this week to look after matters handled by their re- 
spective departments. 

R. H. Downman has been named upon a special committee 
of five by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 
direct the organization of New Orleans business for coépera- 
tion with the Government. The committee was appointed, it 
is explained, at the request of the Secretary of War, and has 
been in conference with Major Stafford, in charge of the quar- 
termaster’s depot here, one of its duties being to serve in an 
advisory capacity regarding the purchase of supplies. 

The Frank B. Williams Nurses’ Home, a recent addition to 
the New Orleans Dispensary for Women and Children, was 
formally dedicated last Thursday afternoon. Among the 
speakers were Mayor Behrman, Rev. Dr. Barr, Dr. Sarah Tew 
Mayo and the donor. Mr. Williams purchased a building ad- 
joining the dispensary some weeks ago and donated it to the 
institution for use as a nurses’ home. 

A dispatch from’Baton Rouge declares that as a result of 
the investigation ordered by the State Board of Affairs, $350,- 
000 worth of lumber on Louisiana yards hitherto unassessed 
is in sight for the assessment rolls, and that the addition 
under this head will range between $500,000 and $750,000 
when the investigation is completed. 

In connection with the decision of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co, to erect @ bungalow exhibit at Mississippi’s Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Gulfport, announced in last week’s 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it jis learned that the big Bogalusa 
concern is planning to “keep open house,” so to speak, for all 
lumberman visitors to the exposition. The bungalow will be 
equipped with an office room complete in its appointments, 
with a stenographer on duty, so that lumbermen visitors who 
wish to write the folks back home will find ample facilities 
at their disposal on the exposition grounds. The site chosen 
for the Bogalusa bungalow fronts the beach and is otherwise 
so admirably located that the Great Southern company will 
have one of the most attractive and convenient exhibit build- 
ings on the ground. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 26.—The business booked by the mills in this section 
during the last week has been very heavy, and the volume 
does not show any weakening; in fact, several large schedules 
have been reported during the last three days, which will 
aggregate several million feet of southern yellow pine. 
The schedules call for all sizes from 1-inch up to large con- 
struction timbers. The railroads continue to furnish most 
of the cars for “company material.” The shortage of cars 
still is a serious factor in the lumber business, and more mills 
are facing a complete shut down until the supply improves. 
As yet the railroad men will give no encouragement, and some 
predict that this is only the beginning of what is to come. 
No more is it a question of price, but of ability to ship, and 
mills have received orders with the prices left off, with the in- 
structions to fill out the prices if shipment can be promised at 
once. Altho this is not the general rule it has been quite 
frequent in this section. 

Nothing 1s heard from the Mexican market except a very 
few orders which are anything but encouraging and call 
for only one or two cars each. Several large manufacturers 
who have visited that section lately report that when the 
demand starts there will be a wonderful increase in volume, 
and that prices will be in line with the market. The export 
trade is not as heavy as last week, but prices are constantly 
improving and the demand for prime is much heavier than 
heretofore. Many of the mills have well assorted stocks of 
this item on hand and are anxious to move them; but if the 
present call for prime continues it will be only a short time 
until those mills will have very little on the yards. The call 
for 12x12-inch, 24- and 30-foot lineal average merchantable 
1905 is very good, and prices show a very substantial increase. 
The call for smaller timbers, such as 3x6- up to 6x12-inch 
merchantable 1905 is not as heavy as last week, but an in- 
crease in prices is shown. 

Railroads are busy placing orders calling for all stocks and 
grades from 1-inch up to heavy bridge timbers, and nothing 
indicates a decrease of the demand. Two of the large trunk 
lines are reported to be ready soon to place several large 
schedules, which will aggregate many million feet. Stringers 
could hardly be in better demand than they have been during 
the last two weeks, but while the volume booked is far above 
normal the prices do not show up as well as could be desired. 
Stringers have fallen off in price about 50 cents, but this appa- 
rently is only local and prices are expected soon to stiffen 
again. Twenty-eight-foot length continues as the market 
leader, with 14-, 16- and 26-foot increasing in demand daily. 
Rough heart and square edge and sound are called very fre- 
quently, the former moving more actively than the other 
grades. 

Sills continue to hold their former place as te demand, and 
prices show a very good advance. All lengths are in brisk 
demand, with the longer lengths called for more than hereto- 
fore. Heart dressed and No. 1 square edge and sound lead in 
volume, and 36- and 40-foot move better than other lengths. 
Caps also are moving better than for some time, and prices 
now hold at former levels. Twelve x 14-inch, 14-foot, and 
14x14-inch, 14-foot, rough heart continue to lead. Ties con- 
tinye to move slowly, and prices are about the same as when 
last reported. Hewn ties are in very good demand, especially 
6x8-inch, 8-foot. There have been several representatives of 
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large tie consumers in this section during the last two weeks 
trying to place orders calling for any amount and any size. 
Several orders calling for switch ties were booked last week 
by mills in this section at very encouraging prices. Smaller 
timbers are in splendid demand, especially No. 1 surfaced 
and rough heart. Four x 4-, 4x6- and 4x8-inch sizes move 
very briskly, and the demand for 6x6- and 6x8-inch also is 
very excellent. Heavy construction timbers are moving in 
larger volume than for some time, and prices are steadily 
increasing. Number 1 square edge and sound leads in 
volume. 

Paving block stock shows a very substantial improvement 
over last week, and prices are about the same. Four x & 
inch, 10- to 20-foot No. 1 square edge and sound move better 
than other sizes. Oil rig timbers continue to move briskl) 
and prices hold steady, with an occasional advance. Most o! 
this stock goes to Kansas and Oklahoma and a greater quan 
tity is shipped to Missouri. 

Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, is in splendid demand, and 
prices are advancing steadily. Many of the mills report 
themselves oversold on many sizes and lengths and short on 
others; in other words, the dimension stocks in this section 
are badly broken. The demand for 16-foot lengths is still 
very heavy. Many of the mills that have been unable to ship 
this item for the last sixty days on account of the weather 
conditions have resumed their shipping—that is, so far as 
the car supply will permit. Number 3 dimension still moves 
quickly and prices are better. Short dimension, such as 6-, 
8- and 9-foot, continue to move satisfactorily, and prices ad 
vance steadily. Long joists, such as 26-foot up to 40-foot, 
also move in large volume, and prices show a very substantial 


advance. Car material, especially 1x4- and 6-inch B&better 
siding, is in splencid demand, and prices are advancing 
steadily. Two-inch decking, both in No. 1 square edge and 


sound, and heart face, is in urgent request, with both 9- or 
18-foot and 10- or 20-foot being in frequent demand. Number 
2 siding, roofing and lining also move fairly well at steady 
prices. 

Demand for No. 1 boards kas shown a very noticeable in 
crease during the last week, and prices on all sizes and lengths 
are advancing very encouragingly. One x 12-inch still con 
tinues to lead the market, and the demand for 1x8- and 1x10 
inch is increasing steadily. Number 2 boards could hardly be 
in better demand than they have been during the last three 
weeks, and prices show a regular advance each week. Three 
quarters x 12- and 13/16x12-inch both lead in volume, and 
the demand for other sizes shows a very good increase. Higher 
prices are obtainable, and from all indications the price will 
soon advance even n:ore. Number 3 boards also move ver) 
well, and prices show a very noticeable advance, especially 
on 1x12- and %x12-inch sizes. 

Shiplap in all graces moves more freely and in larger vol 
ume than for several weeks. One x 8-inch, in all grades, con 
tinues to lead in volume, and 1x12-inch, No. 3, shows a very 
heavy increase. Prices are advancing very encouragingly. 
Fencing, No. 1, is moving in heavier volume than for several 
months, especially 1x4- and 1x6-inch, and prices are even 
better than the mill men had expected. The call for 1x6-inch, 
C. M., is also increasing and prices on this item show a very 
substantial advance. Number 2 fencing could hardly be in 
better request than at present, and prices are advancing right 
along. One x 4- and 1x6-inch continue to lead in the move- 
ment. Number 8 fercing is not moving as well as it did last 
week, but prices are advancing steadily. Demand for grooved 
roofing is only fair and prices are about the same as when 
last reported. One x 10-inch, No. 1, still leads, with 1x10 
inch, No. 2, being called for very seldom. Casing and base 
shows a very good advance in price, and the demand is heavier 
than for some time. Jambs, in both 4- and 6-inch and 1\-. 
11%4- and 2-inch sizes, moves only fairly well, and prices just 
about hold their own. Molding continues in splendid request, 
and prices are firm. One and three-quarter-inch and smaller 
leads. B&better surfaced in all widths is in splendid demand, 
and prices on all sizes show a very encouraging advance. 
One and a half x 4- to 12-inch leads in the movement. C sur 
faced also is in a good position, and quotations in all widths 
show a very substantial increase. Large shipments of rough 
finish, especially of 1144x4- to 12-inch, are made, and prices 
are on the upward trend. 

Drop siding, which has moved quietly during the last sev- 
eral weeks, now shows quite an improvement, and prices are 
climbing upward daily. Prices on drop siding have advanced 
about $1 and likely will soon advance even more. B&better 
still continues to lead in activity, with Nos. 1 and 2 increasing 
in volume each week. Bevel siding and partition are both 
moving a little better, but not yet satisfactorily. B&better 
in both items are leaders in movement, but occasional orders 
call for Nos. 1 and 2. Prices on B&better show very encour- 
aging advances, but those of Nos. 1 and 2 are stationary on 
about the previous level. Ceiling, especially %-inch, moves 
very actively, and prices have reached very much higher levels. 
B&better continues to be foremost in shipments, and both 
Nos. 1 and 2 show up better each week. MHalf- and %-inch 
sizes are in fair request only. Prices on B&better show a 
very good increase, but quotations on the other grades are 
maintained at former levels. 

A larger volume of 1x3-inch flooring, in B&better edge 
grain and flat grain and No. 1 flat grain, is moving, and this 
fact is reflected in the prices on all three grades, which are 
considerably higher. Other grades are called for in small 
volume only, and prices are practically stationary. One x 4- 
inch could hardly be in a better position than it has been dur- 
ing the last week; all grades are being called for very fre- 
quently and prices showing a very satisfactory increase. 
B&better edge grain and flat grain and No. 1 flat grain are 
the market leaders, the prices on these items showing larger 
advances than those on the other grades. Number 1 plaster 
lath moves in large volume than during any other one month 
for several months previous, and the demand continues. Num- 
ber 2 is not called for as frequently as No. 1, but prices on 
both grades show an increase. Byrkit lath in all lengths 
moves only fairly well, and prices have undergone no change. 

The general consensus is that the lumber business will con- 
tinue to flourish for some time, and that prices are adjusting 
themselves according to the volume. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 27.—Last week witnessed a considerable stiffening 
of the yellow pine market, with an upward trend in the prices. 
There seems to be a sharp tendency for an increase in prices. 
The demand is so brisk that the mills are not having much 
difficulty in getting the prices they ask, and where prompt 
delivery can be assured premiums are easily obtainable. 
Further stimulation of prices, with advances in the figures, 
is expected to result from the placing of the recent large 
contracts by the Government. 

The car situation is still very troublesome. Some slight 
improvement has been reported in the supply of cars lately, 
but as a general thing the shortage of equipment is exceed- 
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ingly severe. Many of the mills, especially the larger ones, 
are not getting over 50 percent of their requirements, which 
is causing considerable curtailment of operating time. The 
yailroads do not seem to be in a position to promise early 
relief, and shipping is expected to be hindered for some time 
io come. The congestion of freight is also a source of annoy- 
ance, but in many cases the embargoes have been removed and 
shipments are being made to many districts that recently had 
the bars up, provided cars can be obtained to fit the routing. 
rhe rule requiring cars to return in the direction of the home 
jines continues to cause much vexation. 

The weather situation is unusually favorable, and farmers 
are busy planting. ‘Lhe farms are attracting many laborers 
and it is felt some of the iumber mills will suffer for lack of 
j:bor until after the crops are laid by. 

The building situation locally is excellent, the jobs under 
way and in prospects causing much lumber to be used here 

i home. The oil field activities are increasing, due to record- 
jreaking prices for oil, and much lumber is being required for 
these operations. 

The Efficiency Club of the Victoria Lumber Co. enjoyed a 
dinner Saturday evening at the Youree Hotel, and several 
interesting and instructive talks were made, especially one 
by George T. Atkins, jr., traffic manager and secretary of the 
jocal Chamber of Commerce, on the importance of codperation 
between employer and employee. 

Plans are being perfected for thru water traffic between 
New Orleans and Monroe, La., via the Ouachita River, to 
be inaugurated April 4 by the Carter Packet Co. The steamer 
s. L, Elam will be used, and enough tonnage is expected to 
warrant regular runs. The railroad rate situation, including 
an application by the carriers for a readjustment of intra- 
state rates and sweeping advances, has caused jobbers and 
large shippers seriously to consider the adoption of the water 
route, according to advices from Monroe. The project of 
restoring water traffic between Skreveport and New Orleans, 
via the Red River, due to ihe railroad rate situation, is also 
being considered, 

\nnouncement is made by Secretary A. Parker that the 
stockholders of the Tremont Lumber Co., Tremont, La., will 
meet April 11 for the purpose of considering a change of the 
charter so as to change the company’s domicile from Tremont 
to Rochelle, La., and also to consider the taking over of the 
assets of the Southern Investment Co., and assuming its 
linbilities, and of amending the bylaws of the company as may 
le deemed necessary. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 26.—Ship building at present engrosses ‘the attention 
of lumbermen wao have'mills on deep water. This morning 
a telegram was received oy Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, from the new Federal 
Shipping Board asking to be advised immediately as to any 
and all sawmills in this vicinity that might be interested in 
building wooden ships for tae proposed American merchant 
marine, 

Coming at a time when the whole lumber trade is almost 
stagnant as a result of a great scarcity of cars which prevents 
the mills from shipping their lumber to their regular markets, 
this ship building industry bids fair to solve a large part of 
the lumber manufacturers’ troubles, as the mills in this 
section are all able te supply ship timbers. Live oak abounds 
here, as well as cypress and yellow pine. The demand for 
this stock has automatically created a good price for ship 
stock and the mills are glad to cut this kind of lumber. 

‘The car situation is no better. The demand for lumber 
has reached the proportions of a riot of orders. Buyers are 
clamoring for placements and are glad to leave their orders 
with the manufacturers subject to delivery when and where 
nad however the mills can make shipment. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Mareh 27.—The probable entrance of this country into the 
war has not had the expected effect of depressing business. 
On the other hand the general belief seems to be that war 
is better than uncertainty and that people will conduct affairs 
upon a more confident basis when it has been determined 
detinitely where the country stands. 

rhe announcement of several new lumber and milling 
cuterprises has encouraged the trade during the week. Sum- 
mer building operations are also now in full swing. There 
is a uniform demand for lumber thruout the territory, and 
the dealers report a fairly active market. Several new ship- 
‘uilding enterprises are consuming a large volume of timber. 
I’vices average well, and there is sufficient business to keep 
everybody in good fettle. 

Plans are being made to get a new sawmill to locate in 
Nashville. A mass meeting was held Tuesday and a com- 
iittee appointed to take the matter in hand and confer with 
the men who are to build the mill. The new mill would give 
eniployment to about one hundred men which would mean 
quite a number of families. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


_Mareh 26.--There has been no improvement in the car 
sitnation during the last week and at some points it is worse 
‘han it was two weeks ago, A number of mills have notified 
‘heir customers that they are entirely out of the market for 
orders at the present time and if the present car shortage 
continues it will take them sixty days or more to clean up 
What orders they have on hand, and they will take no addi- 
Gonal orders at any price until their order files are in better 
snape. Several mills will close down about April 1 and will 
ran their planing mills when cars can be secured. There 
has been an advance in prices on some items of shed stock 
Curing the last sixty days, flooring and ceiling being especially 
s'rong both in demand and price. Timber schedules are 
vientiful at good prices, tho demand for large sizes is better 
than for the smaller sizes, Lath and shingles have also 
“dvanced in price, but shipments are far behind. 

: R. M. Cust, who has been with the Lumber Mineral Co., 
of Arbo, Miss., of which his father, H. H. Cust, is president, 
48 severed his connection with that company and will go 
‘o Eastport, Fla., April 1, where he has accepted a position 
with the Carpenter-O’Brien Co., as assistant to General 
Manager Fleishel. He will also handle the sales from the 
Eastport office. Mr. Cust leaves many friends among the 
wholesalers and manufacturers who regret his departure from 
this section. Mr. Cust is well posted on both the operating 
and selling end of the lumber business. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 26,.—While local lumbermen are receiving an abun- 
dance of orders they are doing but little business, as cars 
can not be obtained and consequently orders can not be filled. 
Buyers from the northern and eastern markets are coming 
here in great numbers to see what can be done and are 
offering fancy prices for lumber that can be delivered. This 
is forcing the market higher. Many firms here are months 
behind in their shipments and see no prospects of a relieved 
situation in the near future. 

This, coupled with the scarcity of labor and the large 





number of negro mill hands leaving the State for the North, 
would seem to have a tendency to check outputs and hinder 
new ventures. But this is not the case. On the contrary 
the lumber business in Mississippi is on a boom, so far as the 
production is concerned. New mills are going up on every 


hand. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 26.—The yellow pine situation, both from a stand- 
point of price and demand, is the best in years, declared a 
large local operator in discussing the market for the last 
week. Further improvement is looked for and a good many 
mills have withdrawn price lisfs and salesmen and are 
confining themselves to getting out orders that have been 
booked some months ago. The only serious drawback to the 
situation is the car shortage, and lumbermen complain that 
they are only getting between 15 and 25 percent of needed 
equipment. 

During the week prices advanced 50 cents to $1, with 
every indication of further advances this spring. 

Lumbermen here say that the demand is strong for every- 
thing in the yellow pine line and according to some figures 
business is better now than in the history of yellow pine 
operations in this section. The only difficulty is in making 
shipments and this in some instances has led to the cancella- 
tion of large orders and many refusals. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 27.—Few lumbermen in Kansas City can recall such 
a buying rush as came into the market late last week and 
grew still larger this week, and yet a large part of the sales 
managers here are forced to refuse order after order for the 
simple reason that most of the mills already have all the 
orders they can possibly fill for some time without being able 
to ship more than a few cars at a time. 

Western mills continue to be in the worst position in this 
respect. Southern shipments have been fair, considering the 
situation, but still are kept far short of their car require- 
ments. More southern mills have withdrawn from the market 
already this week and the end of this week is expected to find 
a large number of others out of it. Everything in the lumber 
line is in big demand and the general opinion is that the rush 
will keep up thruout the year, even if the railroad situation 
should improve to the normal point. 

It is one of those rare periods in the market when price is 
no object. Practically every yard in this territory is short on 
almost every item. 

Building operations thruout the southwestern territory 
have taken a big spurt with the warm weather and the retail 
demand is reducing yard stocks rapidly, while the dealers are 
bombarding wholesalers with telegrams and telephone calls in 
the endeavor to keep up with the demand. The oil fields also 
are going full blast now and ample rains have dissipated all 
worries over the crop situation. General business has not 
shown the slightest slackening over the war situation, and 
this has kept up the confidence of builders. 

E. P. Putnam, of the Putnam & Van Denberg yard at 
Eldorado, Kan., was one of the lucky ones who got into the 
oil game early. He has just sold for $30,000 a lease on 120 
acres of oil land in Butler County, for which he paid only 
$1,500. 

Among the candidates for mayor in Wichita, Kan., is J. F. 
Bennett, a wholesale lumber dealer. 

W. E. Minor, of Minor & Frees, retailers at Ridgeway, Mo., 
accompanied by Mrs. Minor, visited local lumber offices last 
week, on their way to California to spend several weeks. 

John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. and the Mershon Lumber Co., spent last 
week in Kansas City with C. W. Eshom, Kansas City repre- 


sentative. 
WARREN, ARK. 


March 26.—Spring trade is on in full blast and manufac- 
turers of Arkansas soft pine never before experienced just 
such a situation as exists today, and has existed for several 
months. For every foot of lumber at the mills there are two 
buyers, and both wanting immediate shipment. Cars are 
about 50 percent below normal, and order files are extremely 
heavy. Railroad officials will not make any prediction as to 
the future, but unless something is done to bring about relief 
from the shortage there will not be enough lumber in the hands 
of the retailers to take care of, according to present indica- 
tions, what promises to be the heaviest demand in the history 
of the business. 

Buyers of lumber are keeping the mails and buyers full of 
urgent requests to rush orders, and with only a 50 percent 
car supply manufacturers find it absolutely impossible to take 
care of their orders in a satisfactory manner. Railroads 
continue to enforce the new loading rules, which necessarily 
causes some variation in the policy of loading orders in their 
regular turn, as the equipment furnished has to be used on 
orders that will route in accordance with loading rules. 

Stocks are badly depleted, regardless of the fact that ship- 
ments for several months have been about 50 percent of nor- 
mal, which indicates that the manufacturers at last have 
adopted common sense methods and are not piling up lumber 
that can not be shipped. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 26.—A general advance in the price of yellow pine 
is reported by practically all the lumber manufacturers of 
southeastern Texas, At the same time the demand has been 
steadily increasing. Several of the big manufacturers have 
been out of the market on certain items for the last two 
months owing to the scarcity of cars, The export trade is 
very quiet altho many inquiries are being received. 

The reopening of the Shreveport rate case has been post- 
poned from March 26 to April 16, according to information 
received by Attorney General Looney from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The hearing will be at Dallas. 

The State Railroad Commission will on April 10 consider 
the application of the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce for a 
readjustment of rates to apply on lumber and articles taking 
lumber rates in carloads from stations on the Trinity and 
Sabine division of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway to 
Beaumont. It is proposed to amend the present tariff by 
providing for a rate of 7% cents per 100 pounds between the 
points mentioned. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 26.—Beaumont lumber dealers have secured parts 
of the 20,000,000 feet lumber order placed by the quarter- 
master’s department of the United States army at Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Tex. It is understood the entire 
order was placed last week. The material, which consists 
almost entirely of boards and dimension, will be shipped to 
regular army camps along the Mexican border in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona to build cantonments which will replace 
the present canvas tents. 

The demand for all classes of material continues to increase 
and prices continue upward. During the last two weeks the 
prices of all Nos. 1 and 2 dimension and Nos. 1 and 2 boards 
have advanced from $1 to $2 a thousand feet. 

Dry stocks at the mills are broken and retail yards are 
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Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intrcej'2s,<2? 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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badly in need of lumber. The demand for car material, 
railroad timbers and retail yard stocks is strong and the 
volume of business is limited only by the lack of sufficient cars 
toship. Renewed activity in the oil fields of Texas, Louisiana 
and Oklahoma, caused by the high price of crude oil, has 
created a considerable demand for derrick, rig and tank 
materials. 

Eastern embargoes have not eased up to any appreciable 
extent since the first of March and local manufacturers 
declared today that the “car situation is no better.” 

Among the prominent lumbermen to visit Beaumont Friday 
and Saturday were Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent of 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston; R. W. Wier, presi- 
dent of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co., of Houston; L. J. Boykin, 
vice president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Houston, 
and B. F. Bonner, vice president and general manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


March 27.—The promised relief in the car shortage situ- 
ation has not yet arrived. Receiver Cochrane, of the Ala- 
bama, Tennessee & Northera, one of the railroad officials who 
recently went to Washington to consult with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and appeal for help, said that while 
the commission had promised to use its best efforts to relieve 
the situation and send cars from other roads South, that so 
far none have arrived and the tension on his road is as bad 
as ever, and he has been unable to give any relief to the 160 
mills along his lines that are clamoring for cars to move their 
products. Many of these mills have been compelled to curtail 
their output because of this lack of cars. 

Some added strength has developed in the interior trade 
during the last two weeks, tho the lack of demand for car 
material still continues. Dimersion stuff and timbers have 
shown considerable strength recently and the demand is good. 
Information of the outward movement of lumber and wood 
products is hard to obtain since the action of the Government 
in withdrawing such statistics from the public. Judging by 
the movement of vessels, however, it is safe to assert that 
there has been no falling off in the outward movement of 
yellow pine. 

Yellow pine operators in this district have received tele- 
grams asking that they prepare to take care of emergency 
call for material for shipbuilding and “other work necessi- 
tated by the international crisis.” 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 26.—As to the quantity of orders received last week, 
the manufacturers of North Carolina pine have no complaint 
to make and if conditions continue as they are for the next 
thirty days there will be no complaint. The prospect is that an 
improvement will be noticed, which, however, will not develop 
to large proportions because of the existing transportation 
evil. Those mills that, with any degree of certainty, can 
guarantee prompt shipment are getting a bonus for their stock 
without trouble, while on the other hand the market as a 
whole shows strong tendencies to further price advances. 
Neither the slowing down in volume of orders because of em- 
bargoes, the threatened railroad strike, nor the international 
situation has any effect on the pine market. The reason is 
that the yards and other buyers need lumber, and there is no 
way of getting it promptly. 

Demand for North Carolina pine is heavier now from the 
trade and will be still more so because many other woods 
which have heretofore been in competition with it can not 
come into the market by reason of the same conditions which 
hold up pine shipments, together with the shortage of cars. 
Practically all of the operators in this section are busy keep- 
ing behind the Eastbound Lumber Conference Committee in 
this city in the hope of getting as many cars of lumber for- 
ward as possible so as to clean up old orders, 

Plenty of orders could be booked, but the mills feel that 
they are oversold as far ahead as they care to with shipments 
being held up. Advices from a reliable source are that the 
yards in Ohio are “bad off’ for lumber with no hopes of in- 
ereased deliveries. These people will also turn to North 
Carolina pine more than they have in the past because of this 
inability to get stock from the Southwest. Several orders 
for box lumber have been received recently, after a rather 
long period, from buyers in the Baltimore market. The lack 
of buying from that consuming section has been so marked, 
presumably because of high prices, that the rumor went the 
rounds that a “trust”? had been formed to keep from buying 
lumber until lower quotations obtained. This movement 
seems to have failed, however, from present indications. 

Last week the sales of the better grades of rough 4/4 edge 
and the better grades of stock boards fell off somewhat but 
prices are well maintained. Sales were just as numerous but 
were not so large individually. There was a decided improve- 
ment in the demand for 4/4 edge box. Large sales were 
more frequent than during the week previous, ranging in vol- 
ume from 100,000 to 450,000 feet. The price of 4/4 edge box 
is advancing. 

As has been the case for some time, demand for box bark 
strips is rather fair with no complaint from the mills on this 
score. No further change in price has been recorded recently. 
In reviewing the dressed lumber market, it is found that prac- 
tically all the items on the list during the week showed an in- 
crease over the week previous, which was a very poor one. 
The most marked increase in sales was in 13/16-inch flooring, 


all grades. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 27.—The belief that the price of lumber will continue 
to advance and that there is no likelihood of a recession for 
some time is becoming more and more general in the trade 
here, and this is resulting in a disappearance of the feeling 
of hesitancy which characterized the business for months. 
Now a decided change seems to have come over the situation, 
and rapidly the buyers are falling in with the view that the 
future is almost certain to bring out higher prices. This 
naturally is giving rise to a far more active inquiry, with 
urgent calls for delivery. Buyers are placing orders wherever 
they can, confident that stocks will be worth considerably 
more later on. This belief is based in the first place on the 
general activity which is expected to follow the extensive 
preparations being made to place the country in a position of 
defense; secondly, on the small stocks at theemills, and 
thirdly, and perhaps chiefly, cn the expectation that if a large 
army is recruited the supply of labor will almost certainly 
be seriously curtailed. It is very difficult to obtain workmen 
now, and this difficulty will increase rapidly if the country 
becomes involved in war. 

Among those who attended last week the hearing in 
New York on what is known as the U. N. S. Docket No. 
1010, which relates to the request of the railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce the free time 
on cars from fifteen to five days was Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, who was the only representative of the lum- 
ber industry present. A number of men speaking for 
the large shipping interests of the country submitted 
their views in opposition to the proposed reduction, which 
was to have gone into effect in February, but was sus- 





pended pending an investigation. They said that the con 
templated curtailment would work a great hardship upon 
the shippers and expose them to burdensome expense, 
which would in numerous instances prove the difference 
between a profit and a loss. It was pointed out that the 
delay in unloading a car may not be in the least the 
fault of the shipper. 

Another hearing is to be held at New Orleans April 15, 
when the southern shippers will get an opportunity to 
present their views, and it is expected that the weight 0: 
evidence against the proposed reduction will in time pb 
greatly increased. 

Baltimore boxmakers look forward with much interest ¢t:, 
the next quarterly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Association, which will be held about May 10 at No: 
folk, Va., for at this meeting the system of having the ty 
divisions of tke trade, the manufacturers of complete box»: 
and the shook producers, meet separately under the direction 
of the two vice presidents taken from the two divisions f.; 
the purpose of discussing matters of special interest to they 
will be inaugurated. The change was made at the last an- 
nual meeting, held in Philadelphia in February, when two 
vice presidents were elected. _Hach section will take suc: 
action as it deems best and then the action taken will be lai: 
before a joint meeting for consideration by the entire boy, 
if it is of a character to receive the attention of the asso: :- 
ation as a whole. It is thought that by this means the int: 
ests of each section will be better cared for than under t' 
old plan, and that the usefulness of the organization will | 
increased. 

At this time the box makers are all very busy, many 
them having to turn away orders because the capacity «f 
their plants is taxed to their fullest extent. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


March 26.—All mills in this district are operating on fu 
time with a demand for their entire output. In fact, some 
have their capacity cut already sold for the next ninety days. 
. The car shortage has reached an acute stage here and mil!s 
are greatly handicapped in filling their orders because of this 
fact. The small number of cars allotted to this section are 
insufficient to meet the demands for more than half the oit- 
ward bound freight and local mills have been compelled io 
appeal to the Government for relief. 


"PITTSBURGH, PA. 


27.—It is pretty hard sometimes to maintain a 
cheerful attitude in face of the enforced trade idleness 
that car shortage and freight congestion force upon the 
lumber industry. Speculation over what is to be done to 
relieve the present situation is rife. The heart to heart 
talk at the recent National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
convention on this subject, while illuminating has, in 
the opinion of many, served more to impress the lumber- 
men with the tremendous difficulties that are now con- 
fronting the trade. 

Last week developed a slight improvement in the trans- 
portation situation as a result of the ‘‘special permits” 
secured lately for moving lumber on certain of the eastern 
lines. This improvement, however, is relatively small. 
But there is appearing that element of doubt and uncer- 
tainty regarding values just now that is causing a more 
halting motion in the buying of lumber. There is doubt 
regarding the spring and summer supply of lumber, as 
the shortage is quite pronounced. The lack of spruce 
is increasing noticeably and there is also a growing 
searcity in hemlock. White pine stocks are smaller and 
badly broken. Box material in this line is extremely hard 
to get. Thus as the lists are looked over, the lumberman 
is at a loss to fix values. 

The officers of the Kendall Lumber Co. are giving most 
of their time to getting thru delayed shipments and seck- 
ing special permits for emergency business. Thus, one 
finds Sales Manager J. H. Henderson out of the city 
hustling along this business. Assistant Secretary George 
Young is calling into requisition all his ingenuity to face 
problems where customers are in desperate need of 
stocks. President J. L. Kendall was out of the city this 
week, inspecting the company’s coal operations near 
Cheat Haven, Pa., which have been unusually active 
this winter. Secretary G. M. Chambers who spends most 
of his time in New York with offices at Newark, N. J., 
is expected at the general offices this week. 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., siys 
that the difficulties in doing business now are grea(er 
than at any time in the past according to his own expe- 
riences. The irregularity of deliveries and inability to 
make any promises, is holding the lumber trade down 
to a minimum. From what can be gathered in all direc- 
tions, there is not more than a 33 percent volume of busi- 
ness being done in Pittsburgh because of the railroid 
embargoes. J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber ©., 
while taking the present situation philosophically so far 
as new business is concerned, is inclined to look hopefu'!ly 
into the future and regards it as only a matter of tine 
until the urgency for lumber will overcome the pres nt 
sluggishness of interests in its movement by railroads. 

An indication of the strenuous situation in some forms 
of lumber supply is illustrated here by orders for slabs 
which were taken recently at $7 as compared with $1.25 
under normal times, and the buyer left a blanket order 
to ship all possible at that price. Mine timbers are becoin- 
ing more difficult to obtain at any price, owing to the 
efforts made to extend operations for the spring season. 
Props are being cut in most unusual places to meet ‘e- 
mand. Coke slats are also being urged forward, as there 
has been a better shipping of coke from the Connellsville 
region, because of milder weather and easier car move- 


ment. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 26.—During the last week almost every dealer was 
able to move a few cars, while during the several preceding 
weeks some would get none and others would get a bunch of 
them. It looks now as if the shortage might be filled up to 
some extent before the worst drain comes on the yards, :nd 
while some of them will run out of certain items the stocks will 
probably not be so badly broken as was feared. Considera le 
trouble has resulted from duplication in applications for per- 
mits, but this will be avoided in the future under the n°w 
ruling that all applications must be made by the shippers. 
Some wholesalers report after visiting the mills that the :le- 
mand for lumber at southern points is also very strong «nd 
that there will be no surplus for shipment north for meny 
months. And this is not considering any extraordinary ‘(e- 
mand that may come from Government requirements in case of 
war. 

Business with the yards is good and the stocks are rapidly 
going down. Some are behind with deliveries, but expect 
shipments soon that will relieve the situation. During the 
last week there was a gain in shipments of perhaps 10 or 15 
percent over the week preceding, and it was lumber actually 
needed. Much building work is needed, but owners and specu: 
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lative operators hold back as long as they ean in the hope 
of a break in the cost of materials. The railroads are heavy 
buyers and this business is coming thru. The larger indus- 
tries have need of a lot of lumber, and while they have a 
lot bought are placing orders wherever there is a chance of 
securing prompt shipments. Box makers are short of lum- 
ber for the contracts they have taken, but most of them have 
managed to keep a good sized force working so far. Furni- 
ture and trim men have orders for more work than they have 
the lumber to fill and are dependent on shipments to keep 
moving. 

Demand for all the hardwoods is good and prices are high, 
but there is special need of hardwood flooring, oak, maple 
and mahogany. ‘The white pine shortage is badly felt and 
both wholesale and retail stocks are very low. Spruce is 
searce and high. Hemlock lists are badly broken and prices 
are stiff. ‘Cypress supply seems to be getting low, judging 
from the stock offered. Yellow pine is in good call at stiff 
prices and much will be needed this spring, especially in tim- 
bers, which are especially strong. North Carolina pine is 
strong in roofers, box, sizes and flooring, and prices are much 
steadier than for some time. Lath and shingles sell well at 
good prices. 

Arrangements are being made for the annual banquet of the 


Lumbermen’s Exchange on April 12 to be held at the Bellevue- . 


Stratford Hotel, but the program has not been completed yet. 

The Sawdust Club of the Union League held a meeting re- 
cently, at which the vacancies made by the deaths of George 
Warner and Robert C. Lippincott, and one that has existed 
for years, were filled by the election of J. Anderson Ross, J. 
Randall Williams jr., and R. Wyatt Wistar. This brings the 
membership of this exclusive social club of lumbermen up to 
its limit of twenty-five members. 

What is believed to have been an attempt to blow up the 
jumber yard of John Warner, at Seventeenth and Hunting 
Park Avenue, was frustrated by the timely discovery of a 
dynamite fuse and cap hidden away in one of the piles of 
lumber at the back of the yard. In enlarging the yard it has 
been necessary to dispossess some Polish families that lived 
in some adjoining small houses and it is believed that some 
of these people sought revenge for what they considered an 
outrage on them. The yard is still under police guard to 
prevent the carrying out of the design. 

An office has recently been opened at 915 Crozer Building, 
in rooms formerly occupied by Samuel H. Shearer & Son, by 
the Mell-Viall Lumber Co., whose main office is at Kane, Pa. 
Eastern sales were formerly handled by two offices, one at 
Reading, Pa., and one at Newark, N. J. Both these offices 
have been merged into the new one in this city, which is in 
charge of G. Hugo Mell, son of George H. Mell, the head of 
the house. Western sales will be handled by Mr. Mell, senior, 
from the Kane office, while the metropolitan district will be 
cared for by Charles G. Beling, of 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City. This concern does a general wholesale business, but 
specializes in Whiteville North Carolina pine, and boxing and 


crating lumber. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 28.—As the season of navigation draws near the 
lumber yards are looking forward to it with some apprehen- 
sion. The outlook for getting lumber freighted is not good, 
owing to the same scarcity of boats as prevailed last year, 
accompanied by a shortage of labor. It is thought that car- 
goes will not be as numerous this year as last and that a large 
part of the lumber coming down will get here by rail. Some 
yards report that they have not yet arranged for boats for 
the coming season, tho this matter is ordinarily attended to 
much earlier. Men in the lumber-carrying trade who usually 
put in an appearance every winter to solicit business have 
not been making their appearance. 

A meeting of the unloading committee was held the other 
day and an all-day session was devoted to the subject. The 
committee is composed of Henry I. George, chairman; H. E. 
Montgomery, G. Elias, B. H. Hurd, C. W. Betts, John McLeod 
and Shirley Taylor. The lumber handlers will receive 5 
cents an hour more than last year for unloading and 100 per- 

ent more for straightening. The lumber handlers are not 
numerous, owing to the fact that common labor is receiv- 
ing 33 cents an hour in some local factories. 

The car situation is reported somewhat improved, both in 
the West and South, but in Canada shipments are as much 
delayed as ever. This gives hope for yellow pine and hard- 
woods, but nothing is promised in Canadian spruce, which 
seems to be considerably wanted here. 

The carpenters have made a demand for 62% cents an 
hour, instead of 55 cents, which would bring their wages 
up to $5 for an eight-hour day, instead of $4.40. The union 
expects that no difficulty will be encountered in getting the 
builders to grant the advance on May 1, but a good deal of 
protest seems likely before an agreement is reached. 

Building permits for the last week numbered eighty-four, 
with twenty-four wooden dwellings. The total costs were 
$143,300. March, like the two preceding months, seems likely 
to fall behind the same months of last year, and not many 
large building projects are being carried out. A number of 
factories have filed plans for additional structures. 

The last of the Billy Sunday tabernacle meetings, four in 
humber, were held on Sunday, and on Monday work was 
started of tearing the big wooden structure down. The lum- 
ber was purchased by C. E. Beidler, of Bowmansville, and 
the price is said to have been $5,725. Buffalo’s offering to 
Mr. Sunday was $42,204.74. 

T. Sullivan & Co. have chartered a vessel for a cargo of 
elm to come down at the opening of navigation. Most of the 
company’s lumber from the West will arrive by rail. 

Hugh and R. D. McLean were in attendance this week at 
the funeral of their brother Allen McLean, who was killed in 
the tornado which swept New Albany, Ind. The burial was 
at the family home near Ottawa, Canada. Allen McLean 
was connected with the Wood Mosaic Co., of Indianapolis. 

Students and faculty of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse moved last week into the newly-completed 
building, which has been in process of erection for the last 
year. The structure is finished mainly in cypress, with some 
white oak. It contains panels of many different varieties 
of wood. Three hundred students and a faculty of twenty- 
five will make use of the building. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 27.—Many dealers in the Tonawandas have been 
named on the Chamber of Commerce committee to urge favor- 
able action by the public service commission on the application 
of the Pennsylvania and Lackawanna railroads for permission 
to acquire the property and rights of the Frontier Electric 
Railroad with a view to operating a terminal line between 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, passing thru the Tona- 
wandas. Local shippers contend that the operation of a 
terminal line such as the Pennsylvania and Lackawanna 
railroads would operate would be a big benefit to them in 
relieving the rail shipments to and from the Tonawandas. 
The matter will come up for a hearing at Buffalo on Friday 
of this week. 

The R, T. Jones Lumber Co. today closed a deal for the 
Purchase of the horses, trucks and equipment of the Twin 





City Lumber Co., which has decided to discontinue its whole- 
sale yard on Tonawanda Island. The Twin City Lumber Co. 
will continue its office here and will do a wholesale business 
thru its local depot. The company will devote more attention 
to its retail yard in New York in the future. 


NEW YORK 


March 27.—While it is difficult to find anything encourag- 
ing in the immediate building outlook, wholesalers have all 
the business offered they can take care of. Yards necessarily 
have had to allow their stocks to become badly depleted and 
while the building trade in the immediate city districts is 
comparatively quiet, the yards are getting sufficient business 
from somewhere to keep their stocks moving faster than new 
arrivals are coming in. There are many signs of renewal of 
building activity especially in the outlying sections and 
builders say that architects are working on a large number 
of plans especially for downtown office sections. The scarcity 
of rents has caused renewed activity in this respect and 
operators say the higher rentals available makes an office 
building more attractive as an investment proposition. 

While this class of building necessarily affects the lumber 
business less than wood constructed houses in the outlying 
sections, the fact is that when the city districts become 
active, it is usually a forerunner of large building operations 
in other sections of the market. 

Prices are strong and with stocks in retailers’ hands as 
badly broken as they are, practically no complaint is made 
regarding the higher prices asked and the most important 
point to be considered is that of delivery. There is a slight 
improvement but with so much business in shape, it is difficult 
to foresee anything substantial to be accomplished in the 
coming few weeks, except as a result of the conference held 
at Pittsburgh in connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. The im- 
pression is strong that this conference indicated a lack of 
codperation among the railroads themselves and it is hoped 
that the committee appointed to represent the lumber interests 
will be able to make a sufficient impression upon either the 
railroads or Interstate Commerce Commission as to afford 
early relief. 

Considerable business from shipbuilding sources is develop- 
ing and many new corporations have been formed to take on 
a share of the contracts which are expected to be placed 
within the coming few months. There is believed to be more 
certainty in the delivery of lumber for this purpose than is 
apparent in other construction lines for the reasons that it is 
felt some way must be found for getting this class of material 
to market, 

The higher cost of production is being given serious con- 
sideration and several manufacturers have practically decided 
upon a material advance in prices of at least $5 or $6 a 
thousand. Canadian manufacturers especially feel that not- 
withstanding the advances already made it is not commen- 
surate with the high cost of labor and other items which 
must be taken into consideration and when the spring demand 
assumes any kind of activity, prices will be on a much higher 
basis than even now expected. The same reason prevails in 
southern pine lines and retailers are beginning to feel the 
pulse of this situation and are making a more concerted 
effort to place their business at today’s quotations. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 27.—<A considerable increase in building is indicated 
by permits applied for at the Boston building department last 
week. The estimated cost of structures for which permits 
were issued is $732,070, compared to $689,375 worth of new 
building authorized the previous week. During the week 
ended March 23 last year permits for $280,905 worth of new 
buildings were issued. The value of contracts awarded for 
New England construction this year to last Wednesday is 
$32,201,000. Everything indicates an unusually busy spring 
building season. This in spite of—some say because of— 
the martial spirit now sweeping the nation. The money situ- 
ation here is very favorable. Collections are good and dis- 
count rates cheap. Time money is plentiful at 4% to 4% 
percent for six months, The one thing that stands in the way 
of general satisfaction in the lumber trade is transportation, 
and even that shows signs of improvement. 

The Boston & Maine railroad last Thursday lifted its em- 
bargo on eastbound freight moving from the Delaware & Hud- 
son and the New York Central railroads. Many southern 
lumber merchants here and at other New England points are 
taking steps to aid in remedying the car shortage which has 
so greatly handicapped their trade. 

There is as yet no definite decision of the local lumber 
dealers regarding what shall be the attitude of the trade in 
reference to the prospective move of the railroads to secure 
a big increase of freight rates, possibly averaging 15 percent. 
One proposal is that the imposition of the Adamson law en- 
titles the railroads to some redress, but that it should not be 
a flat increase of freight rates, rather an opportunity for a 
rearranging of rates which should be carefully studied by all 
concerned, 

The State has seized ninety-four acres of land at Quincy 
Point, at the southern approach of Boston harbor, to be de- 
veloped by the Waterways Commission as a $500,000 State 
pier and freight terminal. The Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration will lease a part of the land as a shipyard. This 
will mean employment there of 4,000 additional men and a 
correspondingly increased demand for homes, which in that 
vicinity are practically all of wooden construction. 

The New England Lumber Co., chartered by the State 
March 17 and with paid in capital of $50,000, has opened 
temporary offices in 176 Federal Street, where Arthur R. 
Logan, vice president of the concern, has for some years con- 
ducted a wholesale business in southern lumber. The whole- 
sale yard will occupy a long frontage on Medford Street, 
Charlestown district. Herbert W. Bowler is president, L. EB. 
Mandelsohn is treasurer and Maurice Atkins is secretary, all 
well known in the eastern lumber trade. Mr. Bowler will 
have personal supervision of the eastern lumber department 
and the company owns and will operate a mill at Gaysville, 
Vt. The company will be the New England agent for the 
Richton Lumber Co., of Richton, Miss.; the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., of Warren, Ark., and the Edgar Lumber Co., of Wes- 
son, Ark. Eastern and western hardwoods and white pine 
also will be carried in stock here. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


March 26.—Building operations thruout Cleveland have 
not practically ceased, altho there seems to be some chance 
of peace being reacked between the warring factions. Most 
lumber yards, as well as many other building supply yards, 
are closed down for lack of business. How long this-condi- 
tion will last depends upon the firmness with which each 
side holds out. The contractors are determined there shall 
be no more violations of working agreements and insist that 
a distinct understanding must be reached before they will 
give in. They maintain that Cleveland building operations, 
and consequently the general growth of the city, must not 
be hampered by promiscuous sympathetic strikes. Some of 
the labor unions involved in the controversy are accusing 
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leaders of graft, and these charges are now being investigated 
by the city prosecutor’s office. 

Practically all lumber materials in the Cleveland market 
have eased up a bit, because of the absence of an outlet for 
lumber. This condition is purely nominal, however, in the 
absence of real business, and it looks as tho the condition 
was the result of efforts in some quarters to stimulate busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact the improvement in receipts is 
but slight, altho settlement of the impending railroad strike 
is claimed to be followed by speedier movement of cars, 
according to railroad officials here. 

One of the biggest orders to be placed here for city work 
will be that for 1,200 cedar poles for a local lighting plant. 
There has been some hitch because the board of control had 
not taken into consideration the increased cost of materials 
this year over last. The average increase in the cost of poles 
is 40 percent. 

As part of the general paving improvement program of the 
city, a $3,000,000 bond issue for which was passed at the 
election last fall, wood block will be used on Euclid Avenue 
from East Twenty-second Street to East Fortieth Street. 
Resolution to that effect now is before the board of control. 

H. H. Sherman, of the Collinwood Lumber Co., and S. E. 
Cramer, of the Glenville Lumber Co., both of this city, have 
returned from a six weeks’ vacation spent in Florida. 

T. C. Williams, of the Lakewood Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
is back after a sojourn in southern California. 

Mark Meade, of the Barner-Mead Lumber Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is back after a sojourn in southern California. 

W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, is 
extending his vacation in the South. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 24.-—Two noted visitors in Seattle this week were 
J. H. Rumbold and W. L. Drake, both of the Eastern Lumber 
Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y. The Eastern Lumber Co. handles 
Weyerhaeuser products, including white pine, Minnesota white 
pine, southern Idaho white and western pine, Arkansas soft 
pine, fir lumber and timber. Messrs. Rumbold and Drake 
have been spending the last week in Everett at the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s plant and from here will go to the 
Inland Empire, where they will visit various other Weyer- 
haeuser plants. This is their first trip fo the Pacific coast 
and they expressed themselves as very deeply impressed with 
the big Weyerhaeuser plant, and with the timber of the west 
Coast. 

H. W. Aldrich, who has had charge of the domestic depart- 
ment of the Ocean Lumber Co., this city, has resigned and 
will return to Mill City, Ore., where he will again become 
sales manager for the Hammond Lumber Co., of that place. 
Mr. Aldrich is an energetic young lumberman who has had 
wide experience, particularly in the sales end of the business, 
and whose many friends in Seattle will wish him continued 
success in resuming the position wth the Hammond Co. that 
he held before coming to Seattle about a year ago. 

Paul J. Gerhardt will succeed Mr. Aldrich as manager of 
the domestic lumber department of the Ocean Lumber Co., this 
city. Mr. Gerhardt for the last two or three years has been 
connected with the Oregon Washington Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., this city, from which he recently resigned. The 
Ocean Lumber Co., of which Allan H. Daugharty is at the 
head, conducts a large export lumber business, as well as a 
domestic wholesale lumber business. 

C. H. Wilson, secretary of the Vance Lumber Co., Malone, 
Wash., has resigned that position and will become manager 
of the Campbell Mill Co., which has offices in this city and 
plant at Redmond, Wash., a few miles east of Seattle. Mr. 
Wilson was manager of the Campbell Mill Co. a few years 
ago, and left it to become secretary of the Vance Lumber Co., 
and while his connection with the latter named company has 
been highly successful, he has decided to return to the 
Campbell operations. 

Trevor S. Goodyear, a student in the department of forestry 
of Washington State College, Pullman, Wash., has received 
notice of his appointment as assistant State forester of 
Washington. He has accepted the position and expects to 
assume his duties about June 1. He was graduated from the 
State college last June, but returned to take another year 
in forestry. During the vacation he was employed by the 
Washington Forest Fire Association with headquarters at 
Seattle, and there came under the observation of State Fores- 
ter Pape, who was so favorably impressed with his qualifica- 
tions that he recommended the appointment to the State 
Board of Forest Commissioners. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 24.—With about 18,000 cars of unshipped orders 
stored in yards and warehouses awaiting shipment, mills of 
the north Coast are facing a real crisis in the car situation. 
The output is about 40 percent below normal, demand very 
strong, and price a smaller factor in a car that can be got. 
Some of the more important mills running called off their 
salesmen a few weeks ago and are out of the market for an 
uncertain length of time. They have enough business booked, 
much more than they can get cars for, and unshipped orders 
stored for cars running around the 500-car point. Shingle 
mill output is about half normal. A strong shingle demand 
is reported and cars not exceeding half requirements. It is a 
hand-to-hand day-to-day existence, with cars coming in just 
in time to save a shut down. 

“We haven’t had to shut down this month at all,” said 
C. E. Hagberg, of the Pacific Shingle Co., which has an output 
of about 200,000 a day. ‘It looked Tuesday night as if we 
were certain to have to shut down Thursday, but we got a 
ear that afternoon and saved the day, and hope to finish the 
month out if we can get a few more. Demand is very strong 
at good prices, but the number of cars to be had is not more 
than half what is needed.” 

Announcement was made this week by Chester Thorne, of 
the National Bank of Tacoma, that plans made by the Todd 
Shipbuilding & Repair Co. for its Tacoma plant have been 
doubled as a result of the market activity in shipbuilding. 
Instead of building slips for five ships, there will be eight 
to ten at the plant it is anncunced. Dredging work and 
filling in of the company’s site are proceeding rapidly and 
contracts have been let for a group of a dozen buildings 
including pattern sheds, machine shops, repair shops ete. 

Frank J. Shields, former widely known Tacoma lumberman 
and until recently manager of the North Western Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Hoquiam, has with associates taken over the 
Western Mill Co.’s plant at Aberdeen and will begin sawing 
about May 1. The plant will be given a complete overhauling 
and improvements made to give it a capacity of 100,000 feet 
aday. Mr. Shields says the plant is a good one and with the 
improvements planned will be an economical one and equipped 
for both rail and cargo trade. 

Announcement was made during the week by Manager 
Phillips Morrison, of the Seaborn shipyards, of the signing 
of a contract for a fifth big wooden vessel to be built at its 
yards. Two wooden vessels have been launched at these 
yards, two more are on the ways and this fifth will be built 
for a New York owner and will be 260 feet long, by 43 feet 
beam and 22 feet depth of hold. It will be a straight sailer 
with no auxiliary power. 


Among millmen interested in forest protection, keen satis- 
faction is expressed at the action of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association at its recent annual meeting in reélecting 
George &. Long, of Tacoma, secretary and general manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., as president. Mr. Long 
was one of the founders of the association, which now has 203 
members and operated last year on an assessment of 11% 
cents an acre. 

The Milwaukee railroad has recently completed large im- 
provements at its Tacoma terminal docks. ‘There are two 
warehouse buildings on the docks, the newest being in two 
sections, 175x1000 feet, and which cost more than $250,000. 
Six electric trucks have been added to the warehouse equip- 
ment. At the railroad company’s shops, on-the tidelands near 
the docks, the company has 650 men employed and work is 
now under way on 1,000 gondola cars, many of which have 
been completed. 

Gov. Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manufacturing 
Co., of Tacoma, has signed the forest bill passed by the last 
legislature, as a result of which a summer camp for forestry 
students will be provided under the direction of Hugo Win 
kenwerder, dean of the college of forestry at the University 
of Washington. The demonstration forest for which the bil! 
provides is located in the watershed of the Pilchuck, Sultan 
and Wallace rivers on the west slope of the Cascades in 
eastern Snohomish County. The tract comprises 60,000 
acres, chiefly fir, hemlock and cedar, and will be used as a real 
laboratory for forest school students. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 24.—On April 1 the United States transport Sherman 
will arrive in port to load at the Bloedel Donovan mill 
1,000,000 feet or more of lumber for the Hawaiian Islands, 
a part of the Government order of 6,100,000 feet which is to 
be used in the construction of the Scofield barracks at Hono 
lulu. This order, recently secured by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, may be increased by 20 percent at the com 
pany’s option. Another vessel that will arrive at the com 
pany’s docks about the same time is the schooner Kohala, 
which will load 1,000,000 feet for Australia. The bark Guay 
tecas, which is loading at the E. K. Wood mill for Chile, will 
complete its cargo next week. Scows carrying 800,000 feet 
of lumber left the Bloedel Donovan mill this week for Ocean 
Falls, B.C. Both this and the E. K. Wood mills have Alaskan 
lumber orders yet to fill, most of them for cannerymen. 

The Silver Lake Manufacturing Co. has resumed operation 
and is now cutting 50,000 feet a day. It is being supplied 
logs by the A. W. Knight camps, which resumed cutting this 
week and are producing from 100,000 to 125,000 feet a day. 

Fifteen cars of logs a day are being produced by the McCoy 
Loggie Timber Co., or double the cutput of a fortnight ago. 
The log output in Whatcom County will be increased next 
week, when the Bloedel Donovan cargo mill resumes operation. 

The Miller & Sons Shingle Co. now claims the record for 
number of shingles to the car. It states that it placed 430,000 
shingles in one car on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, or 
30,000 more than the best previous record reported here. 

The Morrison Mill Co. this week added a night shift at its 
Bellingham plant. This was made necessary by the press of 
box orders. Its Blaine factory is also running at night. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 24.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of Everett was 
the lowest bidder for furnishing approximately 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber to the Alaska engineering commission for use in 
connection with the building of the Federal railroad in the 
north. Competitive bidders were J. M. Farrell, of Seattle; 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., of Port Angeles; St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, and the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Co., of Bellingham. About 3,000,000 feet of the lum- 
ber will be shipped to Anchorage and approximately 2,000,000 
feet to Seward. The contract will be awarded within the next 
few days. 

Clyde Walton of the Walton Lumber Co., of Lowell, says 
that his firm finds the car situation slightly improved. The 
inclement weather during the last week has had a tendency to 
lessen the number of cars for distribution, he says, but with 
improved weather conditions car shipments should be easier. 

The shingle department of Rucker Bros. mill at Lake Ste- 
vens is expected to resume operations about the first of April. 
The sawmill will start running about the middle of April. 
Both of the logging camps of Rucker Bros., the Cavanaugh 
and Tulker, are operating steadily and the company now has 
approximately 3,000,000 feet of logs in Lake Stevens, where 
its mill is situated. 

The steamer Mukiltco with the barge Charles Nelson in tow 
left the Crown plant in Mukilteo this week with a cargo of 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for California ports. The Nelson 
had a cargo of 800,000 feet of lumber and the Mukilteo had 
100,000 feet of poles on board taken from the Vollans Co., of 
iverett. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 24.—Lumber companies of the Inland Empire have 
on their books orders sufficient to fill 8,000 to 10,000 cars and 
have been refusing further orders because they can not hope 
to make deliveries for three or four months or more, accord- 
ing to Secretary A. W. Cooper of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturing association. The situation is serious for the manu 
facturers and is beginning to be serious for the employees. 
For the first time in years the manufacturers have a demand 
for their output and prices sufficient to enable them to make 
a profit; but with the car shortage that exists they are not 
only unable to deliver orders already accepted, but are com- 
pelled to refuse business. Employees will feel the pinch soon 
if they are going to get an average of only twenty-two hours’ 
work a week. 

The Priest River Valley, a large timber area east of Spo- 
kane, has with the rest of the Inland Empire experienced an 
unusually long winter. The season has been ideal for logging 
operations and it is expected that 50,000,000 feet of timber 
will be floated on the Priest River and its tributaries this 
spring. The Beardmore mill has been running all winter on 
yellow pine transported by rail from a camp near Bonner 
Ferry, and, with the favorable conditions for logging, a stock 
of white pine will be put in to keep the mill going for the next 
two years. The Dalkena Lumber Co. will have the biggest 
timber cut in several years. 

Edward A. Lindsley, vice president of the Lindsley Bros. 
Co. of this city, is one of several local residents who recently 
received patents for inventions. One of the problems of lum- 
bermen is to provide a practical method of treating poles, rail- 
road ties, posts and other products of the pole industry. For 
this creosote usually is used, the question being to get it into 
the wood in such a way as to make it most effective. Mr. 
Lindsley used creosote and has patented what he calls his 
flotation method by which the wood is placed in a tank con- 
taining one liquid preparation floating above another. He 
finds this method gives a longer life to the timber than any 
he has used. 

The mills of the Blackwell Lumber Co., at Coeur d’Alene 
and Fernwood, Ida., and of the Panhandle Lumber Co., at 
Spirit Lake, Ida., and Ione, Wash., are expected to start on 
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the season’s sawing within the next week or two. These 
plants have a combined annual capacity of 325,000,000 feet of 
Idaho white and western pine, altho conditions have been 
such for several years that they have not operated to their 
full capacity. This year a good cut will be made, possibly 
being limited by labor conditions, and the late start, as the 
cold winter and heavy snows thruout the Inland Empire are 
making the ‘beginning of the sawing season several weeks 
later than ordinary. The sales of these companies are han- 
dled thru combined sales offices in the Old National Bank 
Building, Spokane, Wash., under the supervision of Frank W. 
Lewis, general sales manager. Mr. Lewis recently returned 
from a visit to the principal lumber centers of the middle 
West and East and feels that he now has his selling organiza- 
tion in excellent shape for the year’s business. The follow- 
ing are the representatives of the sales end of these two com- 
panies: Frank C. Weston, of Denver, Colo., in Colorado and 
Wyoming territory; J. W. Tisdale, of Lincoln, Neb., in 
Nebraska territory; Ed: Wingate, of Sioux City, Iowa, in 
northern Iowa and southern South Dakota; R. H. Bockmier, 
of Minot, N. Dak., in the North Dakota territory ; A. A. Bond, 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., in northern South Dakota, a little of 
North Dakota and part of Minnesota; Robert Rainey, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Minneapolis territory ; Sam Hall, in 
the Chicago territory, and further east R. W. Munger Co., , 
of Elkhart, Ind.; A. M. Allyn, of Cleveland, Ohio; J. D. 
Elliott & Co., of Detroit, Mich.; Empire Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Charles Allen, of Rochester, N. Y.; R. V. Gibson, 
of Newark, N. J., and Phillip Pratt, of Great Falls, Mont. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


March 24.—Members of the I. W. W. are said to be planning 
to hold up the lumbermen of northern Idaho when the time 
for the spring drives arrives. The situation is a serious one 
on the St; Maries River. The I. W. W.’s are well organized 
at Eureka, Mont., and may be in a position to hold up the 
drives in that district where the lumbermen have to depend 
upon a short period of high water. The Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Co. is prepared for its spring drive on the Kootenai and 
Moyie rivers. As far as possible all the local lumber com- 
panies will handle their logs without employing members 
of the I. W. W. 

The logging season in northern Idaho has been an unusually 
long one and ideal for operations. In the Priest River coun- 
try about 50,000,000 feet of timber will be driven down the 
Priest River and its tributaries. The mills in the vicinity 
of Priest River are preparing for the greatest cut in the 
history of the district. 

Several lumbermen and representatives of lumber dealers 
have recently looked over the property of the Fidelity Lumber 
Co. at Newport, Wash., with a view of redeeming it under 
the privileges given it at the time of foreclosure last summer. 
Negotiations for the buying of the property will proceed as 
soon as the snow leaves the ground. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 24.—Demand continues strong and prices are quite 
satisfactory. Owing to the extreme car shortage shipping is 
practically at a standstill and there seems to be no relief in 
sight for at least sixty days. Manufacturers of this district 
are optimistic as to the outlook for 1917 and look forward to 
one of the best and most profitable years in the history of the 
lumber industry of this section. Development work in the 
way of irrigation projects and railroad building will attract 
thousands of settlers to eastern Montana the coming season, 
which, together with the extraordinary high prices for all 
agricultural products, will materially stimulate building oper- 
ations thruout that section where 85 percent of the output 
of this district is marketed. On account of the extreme car 
shortage the last six months, retailers’ stocks have become 
very low, so that they will of necessity have to place requisi- 
tions for a large amount of material in order to take care of 
the spring trade. From the fact that mills of the district are 
located nearest to the consuming territory, they will un- 
doubtedly receive a large part of the orders. 

Most of the mills thruout the district are undergoing re- 
pairs and are preparing to begin operations just as soon as 
weather conditions will permit. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 24.—Henry Sengstacken and A. O. Rogers, members 
of the commission of the Port of Coos Bay, have gone to 
Seattle, where they expect to meet Theodore Brent, of the 
lederal Shipping Board with a view of interesting him in the 
shipbuilding of Coos Bay. They will also confer with the 
army engineers urging that the Government recognize a 
project giving a depth of 25 feet in the inner harbor. The 
engineers have signified a willingness to grant a project with 
a depth of 22 feet. The port has dredged the harbor 25 feet 
deep and wants this depth recognized. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. is turning out a large 
amount of spruce lumber for aeroplane manufacture. Some 
goes abroad and some is said to be for the United States Gov- 
ernment. The lumber is inspected and that which passes is 
said to be the straightest grained and finest spruce lumber 
ever turned out in this locality. The spruce which does not 
pass inspection for aeroplane work is used for box wood. 

The Port of Bandon reports the following shipments of lum- 
ber and wood products from the Coquille River during Feb- 
ruary: Lumber, 3,308,000 feet; matchwood, forty-eight 
cords; berry baskets, 4,382 pieces; piling, 695 pieces; tele- 
phone poles, 1,003 pieces. Total freight of all kinds in and 
out over the bar during month, 9,291 tons. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. is completing the con- 
struction of a 50,000 gallon water tank which will supply the 
automatic sprinkling fire protection system used in the plant. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 24—Portland shipbuilders have been offered orders 
for an unlimited number of wooden patrol boats for the 
Government and it is probable that in a few weeks the river 
front here and down the Columbia Rver will be dotted with 
small shipyards consuming large quantities of lumber. The 
shipbuilding industry here already is flourishing and millions 
of feet of lumber that formerly were shipped out are now 
being used in this work. Specifications for the wooden craft 
are now being distributed to intending builders by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Owing to a nervousness due to overwork, Joseph N. Teal, 
prominent attorney here who for many years has handled the 
cases of the lumber associations and of the transportation 
bureau of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, has withdrawn 
from active practice for a time, upon the advice of his 
physician. 

Ben Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co, and 
also one of the guiding spirits of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Co., spent a day at the mill at Bridal Veil this week. He 
found that there are still several feet of snow in the timber 
which the company is now cutting at an elevation of about 
5,000 feet and it will be a few weeks before it will be possible 
to resume logging there, 


The Silver Falls Timber Co.’s new mill at Silverton, Ore., 
is now in operation and cutting about 200,000 feet daily. 

Cox & Park, of Springwater, Ore., plan to install a shingle 
mill at Hstacada. The company now has a mill on Clear 
Creek in the same district. The plan is to move the old mill. 
The company is arranging to bid on a quantity of Government 
cedar in the reserve on the Clackamas River. 

In order to secure additional funds to carry out his plans 
for the industrial development of the American Indians, 
Cato Sells, commissioner of Indian affairs, at Washington, 
D. C., has ordered the sale of three tracts of timber in the 
Klamath Indian reservation in Oregon. These tracts comprise 
170,000,000 feet, 200,000,000 feet and 260,000,000 feet re- 
spectively, and about 9 percent of the timber is yellow and 
sugar pine. The timber will be sold under sealed bids. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., well known manu- 
facturer of sawmill machinery, has moved its Portland of- 
fice from 92 First Street to 606 Lumbermen’s Building. It 
has been located at the First Street address for a number of 
years, and its removal into the Lumbermen’s Building is an 
indication of a desire to get in closer touch with the lumber- 
men of this section. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


March 27.—The evident fear among prospective builders of 
homes in Grand Rapids that the cost of lumber has increased 
to a prohibitive scale is set aside by Robert K. Jardine, of the 
Grand Rapids Lumber Co., who says that the average increase 
during the year has been only 10 percent. Architects com- 
plain that prospective builders are afraid to start building 
operations until the lumber market quotations come down, 
and there seems to be a prevalent opinion that the biggest 
increase in the cost of building materials has been lumber. 
“Rough lumber has increased about 13 percent,” says Mr. Jar- 
dine, ‘‘while interior woodwork is quoted at about the same 
price. The interior woodwork manufacturers have not made 
any increase, except possibly in a few instances, and the whole 
gain over the cost of lumber a year ago resolves itself down 
to about 10 percent.” 

Considerable interest was manifested at the meeting of the 
xrand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association Friday noon at the 
Association of Commerce regarding the recent change in the 
railroad ruling concerning the rate on reconsigned cars. The 
ruling is to the effect that a charge of $2 will be made for 
changing the destination of a car while it is still in transit 
and $5 for reconsigning a car after it has already arrived at 
the’ first destination. A wide difference of opinion exists 
among the Grand Rapids lumbermen concerning this proposed 
change. Some believe that the railroads are asking too much 
and others that the roads are entitled to the fees on account 
of the many changes in their records which reconsignment 
necessitates. The matter was referred back to the traffic 
committtee of the association and a report reflecting the at- 
titude of Grand Rapids lumbermen will be made in the near 
future. 

Members of the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange came 
to Grand Rapids as the guests of the Grand Rapids Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange recently. President Otto Misch, of the 
Detroit exchange, explained the permanent display of building 
materials occupying a floor of the Penobscot Building in De- 
troit, comprising 115 different exhibits. ‘The display is of 
great value to contractors and builders and has done much 
to raise the building standards,’ he said. The members of 
the Grand Rapids Exchange are discussing the advisability of 
having a similar exhibit in this city. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 27.—The car shortage situation is still causing 
considerable trouble to the Saginaw Valley lumber concerns, 
but rather than curtail operations some concerns are storing 
their manufactured goods awaiting the time when the rail- 
road condition will have improved. It is hoped that the car 
shortage will ease up within a short time, and when this 
occurs lumbermen look for a heavy movement of lumber. 
Many orders are to be filled and many more await the time 
when they can be delivered. With the prices firm and the 
building prospects good the general outlook for the lumber 
trade is excellent. 

E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, report that business is good 
with stocks broken and cars scarce. The outlook is fine and 
the prices are firm. 

Bradley-Miller & Co., of Bay City, announce that largely 
because of the car shortage business is rather quiet, but it is 
expected the railroad conditions will be better within a month. 
The company has remodeled its plant during the last year, 
increasing its capacity fully 30 percent. This is being kept 
in full operation, but it has been necessary to store some of 
the goods on account of the lack of shipping facilities. 

John Kantzler & Son and the Wolverine Lumber Co., of 
Bay City, report that the lumber trade is lively with the 
prospects good. The car trouble has been somewhat relieved. 
Prices are firm. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 27.—Thawing weather has finally struck the North- 
west and retail yards are getting out from under the blankets 
of snow that have covered them. Country roads are almost 
impassible, and there is almost nothing being taken from the 
yards as yet, but the prospect of spring has made retailers 
anxious to get stocks which they bought during the winter. 
The car situation has not improved and, so far as the Coast 
is concerned, seems worse, due to a heavy snowfall in the 
Cascades. 

J. G. Baliord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., has been 
called to Davenport, Iowa, by the death of his mother, which 
occurred there last Monday. W. R. Ballord, of Somers, Mont., 
another son, has also been summoned. Their father died 
about a year ago. 

The Minnesota house has passed a bill abolishing the sur- 
veyors general of logs and lumber and placing the work of 
log scaling under the supervision of the State forester’s office. 
A bill also has been passed authroizing the cancellation of 
permits to cut State timber. It is claimed that timber has 
been acquired fraudulently in some cases by purchase along 
with the land. 

Fred Bosworth, for some time associated here with the 
C. M. McCoy Lumber Co., has returned to the Pacific coast, 
where he formerly was located, to form a connection there. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 26.—A hopeful feeling prevails among the lumbermen 
in this section, as there has been a fair supply of cars during 
the last week or ten days. Heavy rains, however, continue to 
handicap the hauling of logs and lumber. Small timbers, 
4x4- to 8x8-inch, and small dimension, especially in the 2x8- 
inch size, are in good demand at satisfactory prices. 

Two or three new wholesale lumber companies are getting 
affairs in shape for opening offices in Tuscaloosa, which is 
becoming one of the largest lumber centers of the South. 
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H. L. Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
City, Mo., was a Tuesday visitor in Chicago. 


W. B. Crane, president of the W. B. Crane Co., left last 
week for a two weeks’ visit to mills in the South. 


Kansas 


Homer T. Kerr, of Buffalo, N. Y., was in Chicago on Thurs- 
day and discussed trade conditions with several local lum- 
bermen. 


The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., of West Pullman, has 
sold its branch yards at Lima and Tiffin, Ohio, to the Slagel 
Lumber Co., Newark, Ohio. 


William R. Hickman, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, returned to Cleveland Wednesday night after 
spending the fore part of the week calling on the railroad 
trade in this territory. 


Cc. L. Bolling, of Minneapolis, Minn., representative in 
northwestern territory for the Oregon Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago the latter part of the week in conference with N. H. 
Huey, representative of the company in this territory. 


F. I’. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, returned to Chicago last Friday from Pitts- 
burgh, where he attended the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held at the William Penn Hotel. 


T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago Thursday and called on several in 
the trade. Other Thursday visitors were Arthur Oelhafen, of 
the Oelhafen Lumber Co., Tomahawk, Wis., wholesaler of 
northern stocks, and J. L. Andrews, retailer of Canton, Il. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., returned to Chicago 
on Monday from a two months’ stay in California. Most of 
the time while away he spent at Pasadena in playing golf. 
He was there at the time John D. Ross, of the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., a prominent Chicago lumberman, was stricken 
and died at a Pasadena hotel. 


F. E. Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., re- 
turned to Chicago last week from a six weeks’ stay in Cali- 
fornia. He reports having had a delightful time. Another 
lumberman who has just returned from balmy parts is S. O. 
Knudson, of the Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co., who is back 
after a several weeks’ visit in Florida. 


B. C. Moore, of Moore & Moore (Inc.), Mason City, and 
M. Jackson, of the Jackson Lumber & Supply Co., of Waterloo, 
lowa, were among the Hawkeye State visitors who were in 
Chicago on Monday. C. A. Betcher, of the Charles Betcher 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of sash and doors in Red Wing, 
Minn., and H. E. Trovillo, of Memphis, were other Monday 
visitors. 

W. E. Grady, formerly representative in this territory for 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., but for the 
last year interested in oil operations in Oklahoma, was in 
Chicago Thursday, en route to Kentucky points on business. 
As oil has been even more bullish than lumber in the last few 
months Mr. Grady expressed himself as well pleased with his 
present connection. 


H. G. Etheridge, of Asheville, N. C., who is well known in 
the southeastern lumber trade, spent several days during 
the week visiting with local members of the trade. Mr. 
Etheridge, who is a loyal Hoo-Hoo, was a guest at the Hoo- 
Hoo table on Tuesday at the Lumbermen’s eee of 
Chicago luncheon, which was addressed by Capt. C. S. Bent- 
ley, who gave his reminiscences of the Civil War. 


G. A. Townsend, sales manager for the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., arrived in Chicago Thursday 
morning, and when asked regarding business conditions said 
that he never was more optimistic than at this time. Prices 
were advancing steadily, orders were numerous, and if it 
were not for the scarcity of cars the lumber business would 
be eminently satisfactory. 


T. P. Bradley, general manager of the Duluth Log Co., 
Duluth, Minn., while in Chicago Monday and Tuesday said 
that everyone in the North was complaining on account of 
shipment equipment, and if anything conditions were grow- 
ing worse instead of better. Heavy snow in the North, 
he said, has seriously interfered with woods operation and in 
some cases many men were compelled to leave the woods 
on account of the snow depth. 


F. J. Darke, sales manager of the J. S. Stearns Lumber 
Co., of Odanah, Wis., while in Chicago on Thursday calling 
on trade said that in the last few days a big storm in the 
North had interfered with woods operations. Relative to 
the car situation he said that conditions were not improved 
for the Odanah plant, and that the company was making less 
lumber this year than it had expected on account of condi- 
tions that have prevailed. 


Julius J. Huebner, of the Huebner Manufacturing Co., De- 
troit, Mich., manufacturer of mill stock and special work, was 
in Chicago part of the week placing orders for lumber needed 
for a new retail yard that has been opened in connection with 
the millwork plant. From here Mr. Huebner went to Minne- 
apolis, where he thought he might be able to buy at the Minne- 
sota Transfer lumber that he could get around to Detroit 


quicker than shipment from the South, as he is very eager to 


supply his yards. 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, returned Wednesday from a several days’ 
visit at Toronto, Ont., and Buffalo. While in Canada he 
found that lumbermen had very little low grade hardwoods 
left, as the munition makers have been taking the low grade 
as rapidly as they could purchase it for munition boxes, and 
congestion being just as -bad on Canadian lines as in the 
United States it is very difficult for the lumbermen to get 
any kind of shipments thru. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s and Manu- 
facturers’ Insurance Agency and the Lumbermen’s Casualty 
Co., expected to leave for Boston, Mass., on Friday. He will 
attend the annual meeting of the mutual casualty associations, 
to be held at the Hotel Savoy in New York on April 3 and 4, 
and will visit Philadelphia before returning home. The state- 
ment of the business done in 1916 by the Associate Mutual 
Lumber Insuring Companies, which is just made public, shows 
an increase in insurance for 1916 over the previous year of 
$41,605,893, a record of which the company officials feel proud. 


Among visitors in Chicago during the latter part of last 
week were Henry M. Stack, of the Stack Lumber Co., Mason- 
ville, Mich.; W. H. White, of Boyne City, Mich.; J. Holbach, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., and F. W. Mueller, of Davenport, Iowa. 
“Pete” Langan, of Cairo, Ill., one of the best known retail 
lumbermen in Illinois—or anywhere else for that matter— 





and former president of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago last Friday in con- 
nection with association matters. 


W. S. Nurenburg, representative in this territory for the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer in Tacoma, 
Wash., returned to Chicago on Tuesday after spending over 
two months in the West. Mr. Nurenburg has been enjoying a 
vacation on account of his company being filled up with 
orders, and after spending a week at Tacoma he divided the 
remainder of his time between San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. He also spent several days at Napa, Cal., forty miles 
from San Francisco, where he has a small fruit ranch. Mr. 
Nurenburg reports that his company is still filled up with 
orders, and while there are plenty of inquiries it is still most 
difficult to take care of the trade. 


H. E. Salsich, of H. E. Salsich & Co., Hartland, Wis., who 
is also interested in operations at McKenna, Wash., was in 
Chicago Monday following a six weeks’ visit on the Coast. 
He said that the company at McKenna had stored 19,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and that the mill was obtaining only about 
25 percent of equipment necessary to ship out on orders. It 
was his belief, born of talk with other Coast lumbermen and 
observation of conditions, that hardly any of the mills were 
receiving a better percentage of materials than that, and 
that there had been a big accumulation of stocks. Mr. 
Salsich’s family did not return with him but went to Santa 
Barbara, to remain there until the latter part of April. 


Bert E. Cook, Chicago representative of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo., returned to 
Chicago Thursday after spending several days at the com- 
pany headquarters in Kansas City. He reports finding the 
Kansas City lumber people even more optimistic over the 
present status of southern pine than Chicago dealers, and the 
feeling existing that there can be no letup for a considerable 
time. Complaints are made at Kansas City that the mills 
are not being supplied with cars so well as they were, espe- 
cially box cars, fewer of which are furnished at present than 
during January and February. Some lumbermen believe that 
the railroads are using the cars to carry other commodities 
rather than giving the lumbermen their share of equipment. 


A theater party at Cohan’s Grand, playing ‘‘Turn to 
the Right” followed .by a banquet at the Ashland Club, 
was tendered in honor cf Morris and Samuel Joseph by 
their immediate associates of the I. Lurya Lumber Co., 
Chicago Standard Lumber Co., Archer Lumber Co., and 
the Liberty Lumber & Mill Co., Saturday, March 17. The 
affair was given in appreciation of the pleasant connec- 
tions and the treatment accorded the associates by Messrs. 
M. and S. Jcseph. The following guests were present’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Joseph, Mr. anu Mrs. Samuel Joseph, 
Bon. and Mrs. H. M. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs M. W. Lippman, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Ruekberg, Mr. and Mrs. I. Codrin, Messrs. 
I. Callner, H. Joseph, S. Wolberg, M. B. Lippman and the 
Misses Dorothy Callner, Augusta Russkov, Dora Wolberg, 
B. Lippman. 


Secretary O. T. Swan of the Northern Hardwood & 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., was 
in Chicago Wednesday on association matters, and 
Wednesday evening he and A. E. Sterling, manager of 
the trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left for Marinette, Wis., to 
attend on Thursday a svecial meeting of the shingle 
branch of the Northern White Cedar Association. The 
meeting was called by President Edward A. Hamar, of 
Chassell, Mich., to consider market conditions, publicity 
work and the work of the inspector, who will assume his 
duties on April 1. On Wednesday, George H. Lackey, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., second general vice president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters, was in Chicago for a 
conference with Mr. Sterling relative to matters of mu- 
tual interest to lumbermen and the carpenters. Tuesday, 
Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the association left for Norfolk, 
Va., to attend the annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, which was held on Thursday. 


Ira Z. Mason, president of the Central American-Mexican 
Steamship Co., with headquarters in New Orleans and branch 
offices in St. Louis and Chicago, was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with buyers with whom his company previously has 
had contracts for the delivery of mahogany logs from Mexico. 
After a cessation of operations for nearly two years Mr. Ma- 
sons’ company now is arranging to reénter the trade 
and will put on a line of three steamships in the banana trade 
between Frontera, Mexico, and a Gulf port in the United 
States, probably Pensacola. Mr. Mason owns and controls 
large mahogany concessions in Tobasco and nearby states of 
Mexico and he expects to send deck loads of mahogany tim- 
ber with every trip of the fruit boats from Mexico. In addi- 
tion to deck loads on the fruit steamers Mr. Mason’s company 
expects to develop sufficient trade to justify the operation of 
one or more vessels carrying mahogany timber exclusively. 
Mr. Mason has spent the greater part of the last twenty years 
in Mexico, is thoroly familiar with conditions there and says 
now that he expects to have no trouble in carrying on his 
banana and timber operations and is making contracts based 
on regular sailings of his company’s steamers. After con- 
cluding arrangements for handling the cargoes on their ar- 
rival in the States Mr. Mason will return to Mexico and de- 
vote his attention to getting the work there once more thoroly 
organized and in good shape. 


After listening to the harrowing lumber woes of Pitts- 
burgh and other eastern lumbermen as recited during the 
annual of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion last week at Pittsburgh, George F. Kerns, of the George 
F. Kerns Lumber Co., and A. C. Quixley of the Quixley & 
Bulgrin Lumber Co., are back home perfectly satisfied wth 
life. Both went to Pittsburgh full of the seamy side of the 
lumber business in Chicago in these times of congestion and 
embargoes, bent on tellng their tale to every one they met, 
but after getting an “earful” of the grief and sorrows of the 
easterners they kept their own pitiful tale to themselves, 
and secretly concluded that Chicago, in comparison, was a 
market paradise. Pittsburgh and other eastern cities are 
kept from obtaining anything like any volume of lumber 
comparable to their requirements by the embargoes which 
have been placed everywhere, and this works as a detriment 
to eastern markets, while Chicago does get a portion of ship- 
ments on orders placed because lumber can reach this market 
from the South, West and North. In the exchange of views 
wholesalers everywhere said that they had high prices and a 
big demand, but were seriously handicapped by the current 
transportation problems. While conditions in Chicago are 
bad enough, there is here a freedom in the lg that is 
entirely unknown in the East, and Chicago wholesalers should 
feel extremely happy, say Messrs. Kerns and Quixley. Both 
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mentioned the interesting traffic session held in connection 
with the wholesalers’ annual, but the disappointing part of 
it was that representatives of the railroads who were present 
could not hold out much hope in the way of relieving the con- 
gestion on the rail lines of the country for months. 





AN INTERESTING TALK ON CIVIL WAR 


An interesting talk on reminiscences of the Civil War was 
given at the Chicago Lumbermen’s Association luncheon 
Tuesday by Captain C. S. Bentley, who served in the Second 
Wisconsin Cavalry. Captain Bentley was introduced by C. B. 
Flynn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
a Civil War veteran who served in the Nineteenth Maine 
Infantry. Other veterans at the dinner were Gen. W. R. 
Robbins, well known local lumberman, who is connected with 
the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., and Col. A. J. Greenfield, who 
served in the Twenty-second Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain Bentley began his talk with a brief history of the 
flags of the different nations of the world, and he described 
the conflict going on in Europe as slaughter and not as war- 
fare. Relative to warfare as conducted during the Civil War 
he said that, with the exception of the acts of different guer- 
rilla bands, the soldiers, both North and South, conducted the 
conflict with methods recognized as honorable, a fact that will 
remain as a lasting tribute to the soldiers who took part on 
both sides. Most of the speaker’s talk was confined to inci- 
dents and anecdotes within the range of his own experience 
during the Civil War, and proved very interesting to his 
hearers. Speaking of patriotism he said that it was not neces- 
sary for a man to go into the firing line in order to become 
a patriot, and that today many times it takes as much stamina 
and courage to dare to do right as it does to stand in the 
ranks of soldiers and become a target for the enemy’s bullets. 

Captain Bentley’s talk was heartily applauded and at its 
close Mr. Flynn thanked him on behalf of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago for appearing before its members and 
giving such an interesting address. 





BANKERS’ ORGANIZATION MAY LOCATE IN 
CHICAGO 


Local lumbermen among other Chicago business men are 
interested in a movement that has been started by the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association to bring from New York to Chicago the 
American Bankers’ Association, the most important organiza- 
tion of its kind in the country. The movement 
is indicative of the growth of Chicago as a 
financial center and will have the hearty 
codperation of other business interests in 
Chicago, as it would do much to promote the 
city’s welfare as a great commercial market. 
The Illinois Bankers’ Association in its month- 
ly bulletin says concerning the change it de- 
sires the movement as follows: 


It is a fact too little recognized that prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the banks in the United 
States are not in any way identified with Wall 
Street interests. An overwhelming majority 
of the American Bankers’ Association’s mem- 
bership is identified with the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the nation. The 
membership table shows that 11,131 banks 
are naturally tributary to Chicago, whereas 
only 4,885, including the large list of invest- 
ment houses in the Eastern cities, are natur- 
ally tributary to New York. 


We are not attempting to set Chicago up as 
the financial capital of the United States, but 
we decidedly do believe that Chicago banking 
interests are more representative and closer 
to the average of banking interests in this 
country. The last few years have shown a 
trend of affairs suggesting that we are in a 
period when additional Federal legislation may 
be expected. Issues are sure to be closely 
drawn and the banks should have the advan- 
tage of any tactical position they can secure, 
making it known that they speak from among 
the people whom they really serve. If a plan 
to maintain several district offices should be 
— it would insure service in all sec- 

ons. 


Officials of the Illinois Bankers’ Association 
believe the location will be changed because 
more banks are tributary to Chicago than to 
New York, and Chicago consequently is the 
logical place for the headquarters. ; 





MILWAUKEE TO HAVE HOME AND 
REAL ESTATE SHOW 


A “movie” film depicting the cutting, haul- 
ing, and manufacturing of red gum lumber, 
and another by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association showing the complete operation of 
lumbering camps in the woods of the North, will be shown as 
special features at the Home and Real Estate Show to be held 
April 9-15 at the Auditorium in Milwaukee. Special arrange- 
ments are being made to provide exhibits of interest to lum- 
bermen, many of whom promised during the recent sessions 
¢ the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be at the 
show. 

A complete bungalow, constructed substantially enough 
to permit its being taken off the exhibit floor, placed on a 
city lot and occupied, is to be one of the many interesting 
things at the event, which will in all interpretations of the 
utterance be a “mammoth exposition.” This complete home, 
including a lot to cost $1,000, will be given to some visitor at 
the show, under conditions and provisions still to be deter- 
mined by the committee in charge. 


ENTHUSIASTIC OVER HOO-HOO PROSPECTS 


Plans for local Hoo-Hoo to conduct a record breaking con- 
catenation on Tuesday, April 27, move along with greater en- 
thusiasm than ever. The prospects are now that with a lot 
of energetic work the class of kittens will be as large as loyal 
local Hoo-Hoo expect, and from now on there will be no let-up 
in the campaign for initiates. At the Lumbermen’s Club's 
a Hoo-Hoo table has been arranged and around its board old 
cats discuss the plans for the coming event. Friday espe- 
cially has been set aside as Hoo-Hoo day at the club, and it 
is desired that every loyal Hoo-Hoo lunch there on that day 
and join with the other members in boosting the work. 

The membership committee, consisting of A. H. Ruth, J. 
W. Anderson and F. M. Baker, who are to select their own 
co-workers, are arranging many unique methods in conduct- 
ing the “big drive’ for new members. The entertainment 
program for the concatenation will be elaborate and will 
probably outdo anything ever attempted by local Hoo-Hoo 
in Chicago. W. A. Eager, who is a past master at the art 
of entertainments, has been placed in charge of that feature 
of the concatenation and is busy with plans. Conferences 
have been held among local Hoo-Hoo this week, working out 
schemes for the promotion of the concatenation. 


S 











WELL KNOWN RETAILER ARRANGING 
CELEBRATION 


R. L. Dunlap, president of the Dunlap Lumber & Coal Co. 
of Iowa City, Iowa, spent Tuesday and Wednesday in Chi- 
cago in conference with H. R. Isherwood, of the service de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
relative to a May Day celebration that Mr. Dunlap will have 
at his yard on May 1 and 2. Last year he held an opening 
day and the event proved so successful that he decided to re- 
peat it this year, but on a more elaborate scale. His plans 
are to invite his customers to visit his yard on the days men- 
tioned, where there will be many special features not only to 
entertain them but also to enlighten them as to the use of 
lumber. His yard, of course, will be all “spick and span’”’ for 
the occasion; there will be contests and prizes for the chil- 
dren, flowers and souvenirs for the ladies, and desirable gifts 
for the men. 

Mr. Dunlap, who is one of the best known business men 
of Iowa City and a former president of the Commercial Club, 
will also try to arrange for a Community Development Com- 
mercial Club dinner for the evening of May 1. The business 
men of the town will be asked to codperate in making the din- 
ner a success, some well known speaker will talk upon the 
subject “The Town and the Country,” and there will also be 
a film depicting many interesting phases of the lumber indus- 
try and the proper use of lumber. Mr. Dunlap left for home 
Wednesday evening brimful of ideas and enthusiastic about 
the event he is planning. 


WELL PLEASED WITH THE RAILWAY APPLI- 
ANCE SHOW 


Well pleased with the results of the Railway Appliance 
Show, R. T. Gheen, of the trade extension department of the 
Southern Pine Association, who had charge of the association 
exhibit at the show held last week in Chicago, and BE. EB. 
Pendleton, of St. Louis, Mo., left Chicago for their home cities 
last Saturday. The show, which was attended by many lum- 
bermen, was considered even more fruitful in results this year 
than last, and not only gave lumbermen a better insight into 
the needs of the railroads but gave the railroad people better 
knowledge of the adaptability of wood for railroad construc- 
tion work. The Southern Pine Association exhibit this year 
was even more elaborate than last and hundreds of railroad 
men and others scrutinized it carefully and were given ex- 





planation to the last detail of everything that the exhibit 
presented. In these days when the wood substitute people 
are doing so much to discourage the use of wood and timber, 
especially in railroad construction, the exhibit proved espe- 
cially beneficial and removed from the minds of many rail- 
road visitors illusions they may have had of lumber and tim- 
ber products. 

Frank N. Snell. general sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., and J. W. Parker, of the industrial and 
railroad department of the company, returned to New Or- 
leans Saturday, following the week spent in charge of the 
cypress exhibit at the show. Mr. Snell was very well pleased 
with the exhibit and especially with the interest displayed by 
the railroad people in trade marked lumber. Speaking of 
cypress conditions in general, he said there was still a big 
demand and that mills found growingly difficult the supply- 
ing from their broken stocks of the items that the trade 
wants. 


NATIONAL TO HAVE IMPORTANT SESSIONS 
NEXT WEEK 
Important sessions to consider various phases of the work 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will start 
on next Monday morning when the advisory committee of the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange will meet at room 720 in the Lum- 





ber Exchange Building. On Tuesday morning the stockhold- 


ers of the National will meet at room 1809 of the Hotel La 
Salle to elect the directors for the ensuing year, and, follow- 
ing the election, the directors will elect association officers. 
The first session of the annual meeting of the association 
will take place next Wednesday morning at the Congress 


Hotel. President R. H. Downman of New Orleans will make 
his annual address, to be followed by the annual report of 
Secretary R. S. Kellogg. Then there will be departmental re- 


ports as follows: “The Credit Corporation,” Superintend- 
ent W. F. Biederman of St. Louis, Mo. ; “The Inter-Insurance 
Exchange,” Manager Charles F. Simonson; “Trade Exten- 
sion,” Manager B. A. Sterling; “Tests of Fire Retardants,” 


Herman von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., consulting engineer 


of the association. Work of the affiliated associations will 


be covered in reports of the secretaries of the different or- 
ganizations, and following the appointment of committees 
the morning session will be adjourned. 

“What the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Should Do” will be the first subject for the Wednesday after- 
noon session, and this subject will be covered thru state- 
ments of the chairmen of the affiliated association delega- 
tions, All the afternoon will be taken up with discussing 
the present and future work of the National. On Thursday 
morning there will be a report of the special committee on 
“How the Work of the National and the Affiliated Associa- 
tions Should Be Further Co-ordinated and Developed.” The 
committee to make the report will be appointed at the Wed- 
nesday morning session. The remaining part of the morning 
session Thursday will discuss the proposed plan of action for 
the National. The afternoon session Thursday will be given 
over to a discussion of the increased costs the lumber indus- 
try must face, based on present and probable future condi- 
tions, which will be led by Edwaré Hines of Chicago. 





JOIN CORPS OF BUILDING BUREAU 


Frank A. Chase, state senator in the last two sessions of 
the Washington legislature, and active in financial and in- 
surance circles in Spokane for fifteen years, who has been 
chosen vice president of the National Builders’ Bureau, an 
organization of sales and architectural experts, is expected in 
Chicago shortly to assume his duties. Fred Howe, for five 
years membership secretary of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, will also be associated with the bureau primarily as a 
traveling representative in Ohio, his home State. 

A. L. Porter, president of the National Builders’ Bureau 
and secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, will visit the Chicago office in April after attending re- 
tail lumbermen’s conventions in Sacramento and later the 
national meeting at Galveston, Tex., according to advice from 
Spokane. 


LOCAL INTEREST IN PLEA OF RAILROADS FOR 
MORE REVENUE 


Considerable interest is shown among local lumbermen in 
the preliminary efforts made by the railroads of the country, 
especially the western lines that center mostly in Chicago, to 
obtain increased freight rates from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. While the carriers of eastern, southern and 
western lines petitioned the commission to sus- 
pend its rules and discuss an immediate 
general increase in freight rates, it is inter- 
esting news to local lumbermen that the com- 
mission is unlikely to take any definite action 
before conducting a series of hearings at which 
the railroads, shippers and others interested 
will be heard. As the new rates, if granted, 
would apply on all commodities with the ex- 
ception of coal, coke and ores, lumber as a 
moving product would be greatly affected by 
any advance. While the railroads have not 
officially named the advance they desire, it is 
expected that some of them will ask for a flat 
increase of 15 percent and other roads about 
10 percent. 

This action of the railroads has been taken 
on account of the recent agreement with the 
brotherhoods, supported later by the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the Adamson law, 
and the railroads declare they will be unable 
to continue operations at a profit unless they 
are given increased rates. The increased 
burden due to revisions in the Adamson law 
was estimated at $20,000,000 to $60,000,000 
annually, while the carriers asserted that 
their increased fuel cost is from $75,000,000 
to $150,000,000, and the increased cost of 
material and supplies is estimated at from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 more. , 

It is expected that the commission will re- 
quire the railroads to state as closely as they 
can just what will be their increased burden 
and not deal in generalities. If the commis- 
sion should allow an average increase of 12 
percent thruout the country statistics of the 
commission show that this will bring an in- 
crease in revenue to the carriers of $300,000,- 
000 over the business done last year. In the 
opinion of President Hale Holden, of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, a 15 per- 
cent advance for western roads would meet 
the ircreased cost of operating due to the high- 
er cost of supplies and wages. Mr. Holden 
appearing before the commission tried to as- 





VIEWS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT OF SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE Prop- ¢rtain if it would entertain the proposition of 
UCTS MADE BY THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION AT THE RECENT RAIL- 
WAY APPLIANCE SHOW HELD IN THE COLISEUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a horizontal increase in rates. While the 
commission did not express its attitude on 
that point, telegraphic and letter petitions are 
already pouring into the offices of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington, and while it is 
generally believed in lumber circles that the railroads will 
obtain some increase in rates no steps should be left un- 
turned in safeguarding the interests of the lumber industry 
and to see that no unjust new rates are imposed upon forest 
—- which provide so much of the revenue for the rail 
roads. 

The impression prevails in Chicago that one of the likely 
organizations to fight the proposed increase in freight rates 
is the Chicago Board of Trade, and words of President J. P. 
Griffin of the board lend strength to that impression. 

“The Board of Trade has not evidenced a disposition to 
agree to a freight rate increase asked by the roads,” said 
President Griffin. “The matter is now under consideration 
of the executive officers and the transportation committee. 
If the roads show a disposition to devote more attention to 
the traffic of the middle West we might be inclined to favor 
them, but if they persist in their present attitude of giving 
preference to manufacturers and mills east of Pittsburgh we 
shall oppose any move for an increase. We will be represented 
at the hearing in Washington and we will make this the basis 
of our stand in the matter.” 





HAS NOVEL WAY OF MARKETING APPLES 


From lumberman to apple producer is the development of 
the business career of J. R. Owens, known among his friends 
in the lumber business in the Puget Sound country and on the 
Atlantic Coast as “Roy’’ Owens of Wenatchee, Wash. Mr. 
Owens now has a proposition that he is putting before his 
friends in the lumber business whereby he furnishes them 
with apples from his 94-acre orchard near Wenatchee at abso- 
lute cost of producing them. His idea is a novel one. 

He asks those who wish to avail themselves of this oppor 
tunity to buy a $1 share of stock in the company that owns 
his orchard land and of which he retains a one-half interest. 
With this one share of stock they agree to buy one box of 
apples for which they will pay $2.50 a box, delivered west of 
the Mississippi River, and $3 a box delivered east of the 
Mississippi River. At the close of the season each share 
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Redwood 


Porch columns will prove good sellers for you 
this Spring because they are non-swelling, 
non-shrinking and warpless. We have them 
both square and staved and it will pay you 
to buy them right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 
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White Pine 
Doors— 


save the carpenter a heap of 

time in hanging because of 

their softness—a point worth 

considering in figuring build- 

ing costs. Get our prices. 
Try us on a mixed car of doors 


White Pine K. D. window and 
door frames. 


4 S 
Western Pine w-inic.. 
F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, Mf Co 
441 Lbr. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. g. e 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 
ae Cedar and Larch 

i) Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSa.te St., Cnicaao, ILL. 






Dover, Ida. 








Manufacturers 


The Polleys of 


Lumber Co. | . Western 
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issoula, Mont. 
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SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


N.P. & Milwaukee Shipments. 














Idaho White 
Pine 

Pattern and Special Stocks 

GEORGEE.LAMMERS Factory and Yard Stocks 


MANAGER 








1128 Old National Bank Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH. 











holder will be returned the difference between the cost of 
raising and shipping the apples and what was paid for them 
by the share holder, so that he will get his box of apples at 
cost. If more than one box is desired, they can be obtained 
on the same basis up to twenty-five boxes. In this way Mr. 
Owens proposes to dispose of 60,000 boxes of apples or more 
annually from his orchard. 

The problem faced by the apple raisers of the West, where 
some of the finest apples ever grown are raised, is to find a 
market, and when a market is found, the orchardist does not 
receive more than one-third of what the consumer in the 
middle West and East pays for the apples. By Mr. Owens’ 





J. R. OWENS, OF WENATCHEE, WASH.; 
Who Combines Pomology and the Lumber Business 


plan the consumer will obtain the apples at cost, and the 
profits of three or four middlemen will be eliminated. 

Mr. Owens learned the lumber business in the office of the 
W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. in Minneapolis, and about a 
dozen years ago went to Everett, Wash., where he was buyer 
for the company for several years. He was also manager of 
the wholesale Pacific coast forest products department of the 
J. C. Turner Cypress Co., of New York City, for a year or 
two. Afterward Mr. Owens made a trip around the world on 
special business and also visited London on another trip in 
the interests of a large Coast timber and pulp proposition. 
His plan, now being tried out, for marketing western apples 
is being watched with much interest by western fruit growers. 





APPOINTED A DIRECTOR 


That merit will always win was exemplified recently by 
the appointment of Thomas F. Toomey as a director for the 
International Lumber Co. of Minnesota. This appointment 
was made at the last annual meeting of the company, which 
was held in Minneapolis. Besides being a director of the 
company Mr. Toomey will continue to act as assistant to the 





THOMAS F. TOOMEY, OF CHICAGO; 
Assistant to the President of the International Lumber Co. 


president and still have full charge of the sales, with offices 
1311 Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Toomey, who returned recently from a trip to the 
mills, said that the International Lumber Co. will ship from 
its three plants—at International Falls and Spooner, Minn., 
and Keewatin, Ont.—this year approximately 200,000,000 
feet of northern pine and spruce. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Chris Peterson & Sons have recently purchased from 
the Ozark States Trust Co., of Springfield, Mo., 3,600 
acres of timbered lard lying between Greenfield and Tru- 
man in Poinsett County, and will bring about 150 families 
of Swedes, who will begin at once to clear the land and 
get it in shape for cultivation next year. 





Dr. C. C. Gunnels closed a deal recently for the sale of 
all the merchantable timber on the Loomis lands which 
he bought last fall. The sale was made to the Lauck 
Lumber Co., of Mena, Ark., who plan to erect at least 
four mills to cut the timber, which is estimated to amount 
to about 5,000,000 feet. The oak timber on these lands 
were previously sold to the Watson Tie & Lumber Co., 
and the plan is to cut this timber with the mills to be 
erected by the Lauck Lumber Co. 


It is understood that L. O. Crosby, of the Stillwell- 


Crosby Lumber Co., of Canton, Miss., and several northern 
lumbermen have recently closed a deal with the Blodgett 
interests for several million dollars’ worth of timber in 
Pearl River County and that plans are now being worked 
out for the erection of a large mill in the vicinity of 
Picayune, Miss. 


NOTES FROM WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 26.—Business is picking up well in the prairie 
Provinces following the sudden breaking up of the severe 
weather. Almost every town reports every house and apart- 
ment biock full to overcrowding notwithstanding the fact 
that a great part of the population is now overseas. Condi- 
tions in this respect are especially acute at Winnipeg. It is 
expected, therefore, that there will be a revival in residential 
building operations this summer, which will make city trade 
better than it has been for many years. 


Never in the history of the lumber industry on Vancouver | 


Island has the lumbering industry been as active as at present. 
All the mills are working overtime to cope with the big 
orders for material which are flowing in from points on the 
Prairies and in eastern Canada. Shipments are going forward 


as rapidly as the railway companies can handle them and the- 


outlook for a record season’s output is excellent. 

According to L. B. Beale, British Columbia lumber com- 
missioner at Toronto, who recently made a tour of the western 
Provinces, prospects are good for a strong demand for British 
Columbia lumber in eastern Canada during 1917. This is 
apparent in all branches of eastern industry. New factories, 
transportation lines and wood manufacturers as well as 
general building trade are looking to the Coast mills as a 
source of supply for their lumber requirements. 

In Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta the retail lumber 
dealers are very optimistic as to business conditions. There 
is every prospect of a building increase in the farming dis- 
tricts this year. ‘This, of course, will depend on the labor 
situation. The purchasing power of the Prairie farmer is 
greater today than it has ever been before. He is being 
encouraged by the agricultural authorities to produce more 
live stock. This brarch of the farming industry will demand 
large supplies of lumber, practically all of which will be 
supplied from Britisk Columbia. Subject to a satisfactory 
solution of the labor problem, this promises to be a year of 
prosperity for the lumber industry of western Canada. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. NEWS ITEMS 

March 26.—The ice is still very solid in New Brunswick 
rivers, and there is a great depth of snow in the northern 
part of the Province. The lumber operators have been able 
to clean up all their logging operations exceptionally well, 
and they expect a successful driving season also. They look 
forward to a successful year for every branch of the lumber 
business. 

So far as transatlantic lumber shipments are concerned, 
there is practically nothing doing outside of Government 
orders. A Halifax shipper last week offered a schooner 375s. 
a standard, but the captain demanded 420s. The outlook for 
Provincial spruce in the American market is very good. 

Angus MacLean, manager of the Bathurst Lumber Co., 
reports a most successful year for the company’s big pulp 
mill at Bathurst, where 500 men have been employed all 
winter. The new kraft plant has begun operations with large 
orders booked. Mr. MacLean said the company would begin 
immediately the shipment of twenty-five carloads a day of 
lumber and pulp to the American market, altho the freight 
congestion might interfere for a time with prompt delivery. 

K. C. Clark, of Oldtown, Me., with two members of the 
firm of James Sewell, lumber surveyors, was in St. John 
this week enroute to Gloucester County, to cruise timberlands 
on the south shore of Bay Chaleur. In an interview Mr. 
Clark said that American firms are looking to other fields 
for their pulp, and that his work as a forester lately had 
earried him into Canada much more than usual, especially 
into Ontario and Quebec. Mr. Clark said that the lumber 
eut in Maine this year would be about 75 percent of the 
normal. Heavy snows and scarcity of labor have handicapped 
the operators. There is, however, a general disposition to 
secure more timberland, especially for pulp wood, which he 
said is rapidly becoming the chief phase of the industry, and 
he believed the next five or ten years would see most of the 
hig mills turned over to the manufacturing of pulpwood. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 27.—The allegations in the bill of 
complaint of Andrew J. Dietrich for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the H. B. Herring Co., of this city, are denied in the 
answer of the company, filed in the Circuit Court recently 
thru E. J. Ellinger, attorney. The answer denies that the 
company was ever indebted to the complainant or that it is 
insolvent, stating that it can pay every creditor in full and 
have sufficient left to refund its stockholders the par value 
of their stock with a _ bonus. 

Paris, Tex... March 25.—In an important decision involv- 
ing the mechanic’s lien law, the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. of 
this city was awarded judgment against. the First National 
Bank in its suit for $75,000 for material furnished in the con- 
struction of a building. The sixth court of civil appeals 
held that claimants who have certified their accounts to the 
county clerks have complied with the law and are entitled 
to judgment. 











Pounb, Wis., Mareh 27.—Charged with burning the lum- 
ber yard of C, A. Norman to defraud the carrying insurance 
company, Edward Axtel and Mr. Norman, himself, have been 
bound over for trial in the circuit court for incendiarism. 
Both men have been released on bonds of $1,500 each, and 
their case will be heard during the May term of court. 





Houston, Tex., March 27.—Upon application of Mrs. Ger- 
trude H. Cummings, widow of the late C. R. Cummings, Travis 
L. Smith was appointed receiver of the C. R. Cummings Ex- 
port Co. by the district court of Harris County. The com- 
pany was obligated to Mr. Cummirgs, who was president, in 
the sum of $18,000 on notes. 


East HARTFORD, CONN., March 25.—Cairns Woodworking 
Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


Detroit, MicH., March 26.—Newman Lumber & Supply 
Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


TULSA, OKLA., March 25.—Grove Lumber Co.; petition in 
bankruptcy. 





Strep CrepK, Tex., March, 26.—Cass Lumber Co. ; petition 
in bankruptcy. 





In MANY recent tests a large open tank full of gasoline 
has been set afire and when blazing fiercely extinguished 
in a few seconds by covering the surface of the liquid 
with a layer of foam from a protective device installed 
for that purpose. The same idea has now been applied 
to a hand extinguisher holding 2%-gallons of liquid, 
which, when the extinguisher is inverted, is quickly trans- 
formed into 25 gallons of foam that is discharged from 
a nozzle to a distance of 40 or 50 feet. This foam is ad- 
hesive and particularly effective in extinguishing fire upon 
walls or ceilings. It has the further advantage of being 
entirely harmless to finished surfaces or to the finest fab- 
rics. The foam is much more effective than water for the 
extinguishing of oil or gasoline blazes. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Beebe—David & Thornton have been suc- 
ceeded by the J. D. Jenkins Lumber Co. 

Carlisle—The E. M. Proctor Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Arkmo Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Little Rock. 

Heber Springs—Jean Civilee has bought the Heber Sash 
& Door Works from R. B. Brubaker and will put the plant 
in full operation. He has a large quantity of lumber on 
hand, 

Huttig—The Keith Lumber Co., of Voth, Tex., has pur- 
chased the mill building and all the machinery, with the 
exception of two boilers, fuel engine and fuel house, 
formerly owned by the Wisconsin Lumber Co., from the 
Union Saw Mill Co., and has a gang of men here now 
working in charge of F. F. Walker dismantling it prepara- 
tory to shipping it to Voth, Tex., where it will be rebuilt. 
Prescott—Rheimboldt & Rheimboldt are out of business 
here. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Santa Fe Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Reed Lumber Co., Seven- 
teenth and DeHaro streets. 


COLORADO. Olney Springs—The Olney Springs Lum- 
pd = — Co. has been succeeded by the Husson 
Lumber Co. 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—The Blue Ribbon Auto & 
Carriage Co. now is the Blue Ribbon Body Co. 

_ Essex—The H. C. Wooster Co. now is the Essex Lumber 
Co. 

New Haven—The Green Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Standard Lumber Co., having an authorized capital 
of $60,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Anacostia—Weise & En- 
tioisle have discontinued business and have been suc- 
ceeded by the Potomac Lumber Co., with Mr. Longely as 
president and general manager. Mr. Longely was con- 
nected with F. B. Libby, of Georgetown, D. C., for years. 

GEORGIA. Lawrenceville—J. A. Ambrose has been suc- 
ceeded by the Williams Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—The Northern Mercantile Co. (Ltd.) 
has changed its name to the Northern Cedar Co. and 
moved its general offices to Spokane, Wash. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—William C. Schreiber & Co. now 
the William C. Schreiber Lumber Co. 
Gillespie—The Gillespie Lumber Co.; change in owner- 


ship. 

Ottawa—The E. P. Johnson Piano Co. should read E. P. 
Johnson. 

Vermillion—J. A. Hornberger & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by C. A. Hornberger. 

INDIANA. Danville—The Home Lumber Co.; 
in ownership. 

Frankfort—The Garrott-McKinsey Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the R. D. Voorhees Lumber Co. 

Kendallville—The Specialty Case Co. is now the Spe- 
cialty Display Case Co. c 

Monticello—George Biederwolf has sold out to the White 
County Lumber Co. 

Muncie—The Kirby-Wood umber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $45,000 to $67,000. 

Rensselaer—The Grant-Warner Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Rensselaer Lumber Co. 

Vevay—The Union Furniture Co. has gone out of busi- 
ness, 

Vincennes—The Vincennes Lumber Yard is closing out. 

IOWA. Cedar Falls—The Wild Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Waits-Best Lumber Co., 1508 Main Street, 
which is incorporated with an authorized capital of $30,000. 
«©. T. Waits, formelry president of the Lake View Lumber 
Co., of Lake View, Iowa, is president. 

Anthon—The Co-Operative Lumber Association has 
been succeeded by A. L. Wolfe. 

Brighton—W. W. Horras has bought J. W. Brier’s yard 
and the Brighton Lumber Co.; D. C. Friend is t!.e proprie- 
ior and will consolidate the two. 

Broughton—The J. C. Carson & Sons Lumber Co. has 
been sueceeded by the Broughton Lumber Co. 

NP >a aaa Winnie should read headquarters at 
Marion, 

Circlevile—F. C. Nuzman & Co. have been succeeded 
by Fred R. Nuzman. 

Ellinwood—Edwards & Fair have been succeeded by 
Edwards & Ziegenbusch. 

Newton—The Newton Lumber Co. should read head- 
quarters Grant Winnie, Marion. 


KENTUCKY. Lancaster—The Lancaster Lumber & 
= Co. has been succeeded by the S-S 5 Lum- 
er Co. 

Louisville—A. V. Fullenlove has gone out of business. 

Versailles—The B. F. Chenault Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Chenault & Eades. 

LOUISIANA. Franklinton—Notice has been issued of 
the dissolution of the partnership of the D. A. Varnado 
Lumber Co., composed of D. A. Varnardo and J. D. Kerr. 
D, A. Varnado has assumed all the indebtedness of the 
company and takes over all its assets. Dissolution was 
by mutual consent. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The George E. Iglehart Box 
Co. is out of business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Perkins Woodworking 
Co. is closing out. 

Lenox—James Clifford’s Sons now the Clifford Co. 

_ MICHIGAN. Allegan—The Baines-Mosier Cabinet Co. 
is liquidating. 

Detroit—The H. Japes Co. has been succeeded by C. J. 
Wallick. 

_, Grand Rapids—The Luce Furniture Co. has increased 
its capital to $400,000. 

_ Holland—The Veit Manufacturing Co. has increased 
its capital from $30,000 to $50,000, and has made arrange- 
ments with the Uptegrove & Beckwith Co., of New York, 
to establish a lumber yard next to its plant here. 

MINNESOTA. Austin—The Austin Lumber Co. has its 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 
cf iokah—Hoftman & Ender now the Hokah Hardware 

Minneapolis—The Learned Cedar Co. is out of business. 

New Ulm—The Hart Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the New Ulm Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Boyle—The Gaines Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Boyle Lumber Co. 

_ Josephine—W. I. Brashears has been succeeded by the 
Chisca Lumber Co., with headquarters at Memphis. 

MISSOURI. Cainesville—Drury & Casteel have been 
Succeeded by the Fuller Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Princeton. 

Clarksburg—W. H. Vansandt has been succeeded by 
the Saunders Turner Lumber Co. 

Marshall—The P. J. Green retail yard has been acquired 
by the Daniels Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., a co- 
partnership consisting of F. N., C. B. and J. N. Daniels. 
The business will be continued under the name of the 
Daniels Lumber Co. The general office and the buying 
will be done at the office of the Dascomb-Daniels Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City. 

Purdin—The Donner Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Purdin Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. _ Flaxville-Navajo-Outlook-Redstone-West- 
by-Whitetail—The Kulass Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., of Minot, N. D. 

Absarokee-Bear Creek-Big Timber-Billings-Bridger- 
Clyde Park-Columbus-Forsyth-Fromberg-Hardin-Joliet- 


change 


Livingston-Merrill-Park City-Reed Point-Rosebud—H. M. 
Allen & Co. (Inc.) have sold their yards at these points to 
the Thompson Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn. , 
Great Falls—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


NEBRASKA. Crete—The S. T. Baldwin Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hays Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Lincoln. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The R. & G. Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the North Eastern Lumber Co. 

Buffalo—The Cash Lumber & Shingle Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. & M. Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Far Rockaway—The Mullen & Buckley Manufacturing 
Co. has been succeeded by Mullen & Buckley. 

_New York City—The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.) has increased its capital stock to $2,400,000. 

North Tonawanda—George Berry has been succeeded by 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 

Rochester—The Hollister Builders’ Supply Co. has sold 
out to the Hollister Lumber Co. 

Warsaw—J. O. Garretsee has been succeeded by Gar- 


‘ret Moody and not ‘‘Moody Garret’’ as recently listed by a 


reporting agency, which transposed Mr. Moody’s name. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Colgan-Paulson-Tagus—The Kulass 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Piper-Howe Lum- 
ber Co., of Minot. 

Goldenvalley—The Dorenkemper Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Marshall-Neihaus Lumber Co. and the 
Mandan Mercantile Co. 

OHIO. Chardon—The Chardon Builders’ Supply Co. is 
out of business. 

Youngstown—The Scheetz Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $55,000 to $75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—R. B. Spencer & Co. have been 
succeeded by Spencer & Kendrick. 

Grant—The Caylor Lumber Co. is out of business here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—F. P. Reinhold & Co. 
are out of business. 

Kempton—Siegfried & Schwoyer now W. H. Siegfried. 

McKeesport—The Bowman Bros. Co. is not in the lum- 
ber business. 

Mifflinburg—The Mifflinburg Body & Gear Co. has been 
succeeded by the Mfflinburg Buggy Co. 

Palmyra—J. H. Kettering & Son have been succeeded 
by Joseph H. Kettering. 

Pittsburgh—The Brazelton Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by W. W. Pryor, with headquarters at Waco, Tex. 

Pittsburgh—The Cook & Parsons Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Parsons Lumber Co. 

Thompsontown—T. S. Thompson (estate) is out of the 
lumber business. 

Wycombe—Thompson & Barber now Albert J. Thomp- 


son. 

York—The York Woodworking Co. is closing out. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Nickey & Sons Co. is 
liquidating. 

Trimble—The Shannon Veneer Co. has been sold to a 
syndicate from Chicago, IIl. 

WASHINGTON. Lake Ballinger—William Hulbert, a 
“prominent lumberman of this city, has bought the Chip- 
pewa Lumber Co.’s mill situated here. Mr. Hulbert was 
the holder of a mortgage on the Chippewa Lumber Co.'s 
properties and until recently operated the mill as trustee. 

WISCONSIN. Dresser Junction-Nye-Osceola—M. J. 
O’Reilly has been succeeded by the Anderson Lumber Co., 
of Stillwater, Minn. 

Milwaukee—The English Lumber Co. is out of business. 
, ee Wollaeger Manufacturing Co. is clos- 
ing out, 

Peshtigo—The machinery of the Peshtigo Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill is to be removed to the new plant in Phelps and 
contractor John Dichier, of Rhinelander, will superintend 
the entire activities of transportation. 

Tomah—The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. will move its 
plant to Mississippi, where it will engage in the manufac- 
ture of southern pine. The company usually employed 
about 150 men in its sawmills in Tomah and about the 
same number in the woods. 

WYOMING. Lovell—The Albert Olson Lumber Yard 
and the Messinger Lumber Co. have been purchased by 
R. C. Buchanan, a representative of the Southern Idaho 
Lumber Co. The two companies will consolidate and will 
be operated under the management of Mr. Olson. 

Riverton—The Birmingham-Nesbit Lumber Co. _ has 
been succeeded here by the Diamond Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., recently incorporated at Billings, Mont., with 
an authorized capital of $50,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Fairhope—Bauer Wood Working Co., au- 
thorized capital $3,000. 

Montgomery—Burton Veneer Co. has incorporated with 
headquarters at Mobile; authorized capital $10,000; will 
manufacture veneer and deal in all sorts of lumber. 

Tuscaloosa—Warren Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$2,000; A. Meyers, G. V. Meade, Minnie L. Kemp. 

ARKANSAS. Bridgeport—Bridgeport Sash & Door Co., 
authorized capital $2,000. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—Southern Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $100,000 with 
privilege of increasing to $500,000, for the purpose of 
carrying on a general lumber and sawmill business, to 
construct mills and roadways, deal in real estate etc.; 
James Morgan, Charlton A. Ogburn. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Geiszl Millwork Manufacturing 
Co., 853 North Ave., authorized capital $1,000,000. 

Chicago—Peerless Sash & Door Co. has incorporated. 

Chicago—William S. Schrieber Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; J. L. Metzen, F. W. McGovern and E. F. 
Simmons. 


INDIANA. Warsaw—Warsaw Wood Products Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; W. W. Reed, W. L. Groth, James 
R. Frazer and W. I. Pierce. The company has purchased 
a wood working plant at Monroe, Wis., and will operate 
it for the present, with the aim of moving it to Warsaw 
as soon as quarters are available. 


KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—E. L. Hambrick Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $35,000; E. L. Hambrick, H. Shat- 
tuck, V. E. Porters, J. T. Vance and J. J. Sledge. 

Lexington—W. J. Geary Lumber Co., in business here, 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury—Morrill Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Boston—E. H. Tilton (Inc.), authorized capital $25,600, 
to deal in timber lands etc., with E. H. Tilton, president; 
George M. Moore, treasurer; Charles F. Conner, clerk. 

Pittsfield—E. S. Burbank Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; to engage in the lumber and real estate business, 
with Elisha S. Burbank, president-treasurer; Joseph Ward 
Lewis, clerk. 

Worcester—Worcester Builders’ Finish Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; president, Antonio Poti; treasurer 
and clerk, Achille G. deMarco. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Louden Manufacturing Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation and will locate in Grand 
Rapids to manufacture a novelty show case; president, 
A. T. Moore; vice-president, Claude P. Wykes; secretary 
and treasurer, Ray W. Harris. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Winston Lumber Co., au- 
po hog capital $15,000; H. E. Allen, W. E. Herren and 
others. 
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ALIFORNIA 


t California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tea Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CALIFORNIA 


WHITE Wide Widths 
and Largely 16’ Lengths 
SUGAR Air Dried 


CLEARS 


Best For Factory and Planing Mill. 


H REDWOOD & 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. Sti ravasco, cx 
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/ WHOLESALE LUMBER N 
Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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82223 $2.00 
{f= B=332 per 
day 


Internationally Famous 


IN ALL parts of Europe, of Asia, of North and 

South America—wherever particular and experi- 
enced travelers go—the fame of the Palace—as one of 
the foremost hotels in the world—has spread. 











Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service 
Home Comforts. 
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Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
2 Me re .. ae x 3.00 “* ie 
100 Ly “ “ 2.50 “ 4.00 Ly “ 
100“ * **3.00to5.00"" 450 “ “ 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolutely Quiet. , 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


Douglas Fir 


High quality lumber, uni- 
form millwork and grades, 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. well balanced stocks and 

(E. T. Sturgeon) modern facilities enable us 
SALT LAKE ngs R.C. Angell Co, to load 


(R. C. Angell) 
30 Cars Every 


GRAND ISLAND, 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 

(F. P. McCormick) 10 Hours 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) isfaction, send us your or- 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, ders. 


McCormick & White, (T. P. White 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. When you want entire sat- 
J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 











Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, - + PORTLAND, OREGON 


—_ bas 


Baker WhitePine LumberCo. 


BAKER, ORE. 








Manufacturers of 


Oregon 
White Pine 


Watch This Space. 


ki Better try a car today? 











J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., ine 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








824-25 Morgan Bldg., 








The Next Time You Want 
Quality and Service 


Send us your Inquiries and Orders for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 





Eastern Offices: a ens 
“ wal al Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling, 


Bank Building, Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 
Evelth, Minn. Car and Cargo Shipments. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER COMPANY 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, OREGON 








OREGON TIMBER 6saai"tcc. 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “giove the cont of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Hattiesburg—Winston Lumber Co.; authorized capital 


$15,000 


MISSOURI. Bates City—Bates City Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; G. A., M. M. and A. C. Webb. 

Galt—A. L. Terry Lumber Co., in business here, has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $20,000 

St. Louis—Powehar Mill & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Thomas E. Powe, F. R. Harrington and 
R. U. Fletcher. 

Montana—Diamond Lumber & Hardwood Co., incorpo- 
rated; authorized capital $50,000. 

Libby—Libby Yards Co., authorized capital $1,000,000; 
Albert J. Galen, F. W. Mettler and Edmond G. Toomey. 

Chappell—Ovid Lumber & Coal Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; William McCarty. 

Chappell—Western Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; William McCarty. 

NEW YORK. Canastota—Alfred E. Dew & Son, author- 
ized capital $50,000; Alfred E. Dew, W. Frederic Dew and 
Claude B. Ellis; to engage in lumber, building material 
etc. business. 

Elmira—Hasse Bres. (Inc.), authorized capital $11,000; 
Henry J. Hasse, Ferdinand Hasse, jr., and Charles Hasse. 

Painted Post—Gordon Millwork Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $25,000; John J. Stamler, Valeria Husbands, both 
of Elizabeth, N. J., and Frank A. Gordon, Painted Post, 
|. oe A 

New York—American Pine Products Corporation, au- 
aati capital $1,000,000; S. F. Peaver, jr., and Albert T. 

teliff 

Utica—Vermont Products Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$500,000; John M. Richards, Daniel F. Strobel, both of 
Herkimer, N. Y., and Ralph D. Willoughby, Hinkley, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—Secretary of State has 
issued articles of incorporation to W. T. Yelverton, G. A. 
Norwood and John Slaughter, all of Goldsboro, to do a 
general construction business, of which lumber will be a 
leading feature. The authorized capital is $50,000. 

OHIO. Sedalia—Sedalia Grain & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Harry P. Thomas, Charles C. French, 
amor Ss. Bethards, Elizabeth H. Thomas and Nellie E. 

renc 

Worthington—Potter Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; Howard Potter, B. S. ‘Wallman, James D. 
Pinney, Harry Leasure and Richard Colburn. 

Youngstown—Joseph Leavitt Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; Joseph Leavitt, Rose Spero, Isaac Spero, F. S. 
Shulman and E. H. Shulman. The company will manu- 
facture barrels. 

OREGON. Astoria—Johnson & Moores (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $20,000; W. F. McGregor, George P. Moores 
and John Johnson. 

Hood River—Post Canyon Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $1,000. 

Portland—Ernest E. Decker (Inc.), authorized capital 
$10,000; to carry on all kinds of manufacturing, merchan- 
dising, lumbering etc. The officers are Ernest E. Decker, 
Helen B. Decker and Gerry L. Brooks. 

Talent—Chamberlin-McGrew Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $3,000; C. A. McGrew, C. A. Lacy and J. W. Kerns. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Nashville Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Chisca Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000. The company will operate two mills 
at Josophine, Miss., with a daily capacity of 35, 000 feet 
of lumber. G. I. Brashears is president of the company; 
George Temple, of Cincinnati, is vice president, who will 
have charge of the selling end of the business, and Charles 
T. McManus, of Memphis, is secretary-treasurer, and will 
look after the buying of such lumber as the company may 
handle outside of its own production. Mr. McManus’ office 
in Memphis is in the Randolph Building. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Lakewood Heights Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; D. Sonnentheil, L. C. Sonnentheil 
and S. B. Raitman. 

Victoria—B. F. Williams Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; Ben F. Williams, August La Sage and Mrs. Nora 
B. Williams. 

Wichita Falls—C. M. Miller Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $16,000; C. R. Taylor, C. M. Miller, J. A. Richolt, 
and others. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Waterpower Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000; Edward C. Hill, president; J. M. 
Smith, vice president; Ww. C. Miller, secretary, and W. J. 
Carr, treasurer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Young Bros. Lumber Oe. 
authorized capital $20,000; Floyd S. Chapman, U. S. 
Young and E. M. Byrne. The company will sell the skeet 
of several large southern mills engaged in the manufac- 
ture of yellow pine lumber. 


NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Reed Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade here. 


IDAHO. Felt—Victor—The National Park Lumber Co. 
has opened yards at these points. 

ILLINOIS. Elgin—The E. P. Johnson Piano Co. recently 
began manufacturing pianos etc. here. 


IOWA. Clinton—tThe Silo Specialty Manufacturing Co. 
recently began manufacturing silo specialties. 

Dubuque—The Dubuque Manufacturing Co. has started 
to manufacture wooden specialties here. 

Templeton—The Templeton Lumber Co. recently entered 
the trade here with Charles Dozler, president, and E 
Naber, manager. 

KANSAS. Manhattan—The Lambert Lumber Co. has 
opened a branch here, with its purchasing department 
at Leavenworth. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Robert E. Clark recently be- 
gan manufacturing boxes at Fifth Ave. and Fourteenth St. 
; Havre de Grace—Benjamin F. Slater will open a yard 
1ere,. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—R. A. Swift & Co. have 
entered the commission business here with offices at 120 
Michigan Street. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Webster Lumber Co., with 
general offices here, timber, sawmills, and planing mill lo- 
cated in Webster County, Mississippi, has been organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing and wholesaling yellow 
pine lumber. 

NEW YORK. Ozone Park—The Ozone Park Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Rhame—The Webster-Conover 
Lumber Co. is organizing. 

OHIO. Akron—Bayless & Hunt have entered the lumber 
trade here. 

Cambridge—Fairchild Bros. recently began the planing 
mill business. 

Columbus—The Niles Building & Financing Co. of this 
city has purchased three-quarters of an acre of land at 
the end of Mill Street for the purpose of installing a lumber 
yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Bixby—The R. C. Geck Lumber Co. con- 
template opening a yard here. 

Eldorado—The W. P. Seawell Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business here, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

Miami—The Independent Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade here. 


OREGON. North Bend.—The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road’s box factory has been leased for five years by W. I. 
Clarke and C. W. Callahan, of San Francisco, Cal. The 
plant will be improved. The same parties have bought the 
machinery of the adjoining veneer factory from F. -W. 
Kern, of San Francisco. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Flandreau—Keck Bros. have begun 
operating a planing mill here. 


TEXAS. Ore City—The Southern Dimension Oak Co. 
has begun business here, recently noted as incorporated, 
with A. M. Kirkland, president-manager; F. D. Field, vice 
president; H. A. Williams, secretary. Machinery has been 
installed giving the mill a daily capacity of 1 to 2 cars 
wagon woods. 


UTAH. Morgan—The Overland Lumber Co. has entered 
the retail trade here with headquarters at Ogden. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Northern Cedar Co. has 
begun manufacturing cedar poles, posts and piling. 


WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—The Folding Furniture 
Works, manufacturing folding swings for childern, re- 
cently began operations in the plant of the Automobile 
Sheer Co. The erection of a new factory here is contem- 
plate 

Sturgeon .Bay—The Reynolds Preserving Co. recently 
began operations in its box factory here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. _ Aliceville.-—The Swain Lumber Co. has 
opened offices here to handle the output of their mills at 
Aliceville and Eutaw. ‘ 

Knoxwood—The Black Warrior Lumber Co., of which 
U. J. Matson, Ithaca, N. Y., is president, and E. S. Oviatte, 
manager, has let a contract for a kiln. The company will 
also erect a fireproof building, 40x104 feet, to cost $6,000, 
with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of pine lumber. 


ARKANSAS... Pocahontas—The Warren Cooperage Co., 
of Warren, Ohio, will erect a cooperage plant here. 

Cotter—E. B. Griswold, who owns the pencil slat factory 
here, is preparing to start the factory again this month, 
after a year of inactivity. He is moving the old factory 
building from the bank of the river to above the high-water 
mark and has ordered al equipment. 

Heber Springs—The J. A. Gilpin Lumber Co. is installing 
a planing mill in connection with its lumber yard. A rip 
saw and relay saw are being added. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Inman Panel & Veneer 
Co., recently incorporated here, has filed a permit for the 
erection of a plant to cost $43,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Martin & Son, of which W. P. 
Martin is manager, will build a factory of mill construction 
of 30x100, 20x50 and 24x50 foot structures to cost $2,000, 
with a daily capacity of 12,000 to 18,000 feet log scale. The 
machinery has been installed. 

Corinth—Thomas Young will shortly begin the con- 
struction of a handle factory here. The new mill will 
manufacture handles of all kinds for farm implements, 
such as hoes, axes, plows, shovels, rakes etc. 

MONTANA. Warland—The Baird Harper Lumber Co. 
has let contract for excavating for its new store and office 
building. An up-to-date heating plant will be installed 
in the basement and the building will be modern. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—The Baker-Thompson 
Lumber Co. and the W. J. Ellington Lumber Co. contem- 
plate enlargement of their plants and business. The de- 
mand for supplies the last year has been in excess of their 
ability to meet and contractors were forced to secure ma- 
arg from a distance, in order to meet their obligation 
on time. 


OREGON. Baker—The Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 
is making plans for the erection of a new mill within the 
next two years. The company bought approximately 
30,000 acres of timber 50 or 60 miles west of Baker and 
has in prospect extensions of its operation. 


WISCONSIN. Middle Inlet—Shimek & Parent, of Ap- 
pleton, manufacturers of hoops for butter tubs, are 
ee a mill here for the manufacture of black ash 
oops. 

Beloit—The Lipman Car & Refrigerator Co. will build 
a new plant to cover twenty acres of ground, to accom- 
modate a recent contract made by the company, calling 
for — equipping of more than 12,000 refrigerating cars 
yearly. 

Marinette—The new addition built to the M. & M. Box 
Co. was recently opened for work. 

Horicon—The Ideal Barn Equipment Co., incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000, will erect a new factory 
here for the manufacture of complete barn equipment. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Mowat—Lander, Spears & Howland, of 
Toronto, who recently purchased timbers in Blair, Mowat 
and Nippissing districts, are erecting a mill near Mowat on 
the Canadian Northern Railway, and are installing ma- 
chinery of the most modern type. They expect to begin 
manufacturing during June next. 


CASUALTIES. 


GEORGIA. Choopee—The large saw and shingle mill 
plant of G. A. Brasington here was visited by fire recently; 
loss $7,000. Besides the plant a considerable amount of 
lumber and shingles burned. It is stated the plant will 
be rebuilt at once. 

KENTUCKY. Versailles.—Fire in the planing mills of 
Chenault & Eades’ lumber yard March 27 caused a loss 
of $15,000. The buildings, except the office building and 
80 per cent of a $12,000 stock of lumber burned. The loss 
is partly covered by insurance. 


NEBRASKA. Columbus—The lumber sheds owned by 
Cc. L. Lund were destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss 
estimated between $10,000 and $12,000. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—March 22 the 
Foreman-Blades Lumber Co. was visited by fire. The 
planing mill and yard stock were saved, while the engine 
room and boiler room were slightly damaged. Arrange- 
ments will be made with some other sawmills to saw its 
timber and the logging and planing mill operations will 
be continued. 

Faison—The lumber mills near here of which H. G. 
Smith, of Norfolk, Va., was the principal owner, sus- 
tained a fire loss of $40,000 recently. The loss is covered 
by $11,000 insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The plant of the Phia- 
delphia Excelsior Co. was visited by fire recently, which 
caused a loss estimated at $25,000. 

Union City—The sawmill of the Shreve Chair Co. was 
destroyed by fire March 18; the loss is partly covered by 
insurance, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Erwin—March 16 the Glade Lumber 
Co. lost its sawmill by fire. The company will rebuild at 


ieaiial BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Marmora—The large sawmill of the Pearce 
Co. (Ltd.) was destroyed by fire March 22; loss $25,000. 





HYMENEAL 


WILLETT-MUNN. C. H. Willett, of the Willett Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky., and Miss Margaret L. Munn, also 
of Louisville, will be united in marriage April 4. Mr. 
Willett with his brother, W. R. Willett, has been engaged 
in the lumber industry for a number of years. 

ROYCE-HALFPENNY. Byron P. Royce, son of H. S. 
Royce, a pioneer millman of Tacoma, Wash., and Miss 
Mildred Halfpenny were united in marriage last Wednes- 
day, March 21, at the home of the bride’s parents in Ta- 
coma. Mr. Royce is junior member and manager o1 the 
Royce Lumber Co., and with his bride will make his home 
at Eatonville, near where the company’s plant is located. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 


Not much change is noticeable in the local market 
situation; demand is still active, prices are strong, but 
the big stumbling block to satisfactory busiress is still 
the transportation problem. While indications are that 
ihe car supply is improved from a general viewpoint, 
individual concerns find it difficult to make themselves 
believe there is any easier movement of equipment. 
The informal action taken by the railroads before 
the Interstate Commerce Commissicn for an increase in 
freight rates has a lot of attention from local lum- 
hbermen, as any increase would greatly affect lumber, 
and there is a question as to how any increase would 
affect the market under existing conditions. 

The time of year is at hand to indicate whether there 
is to be an extensive building season. Some expect 
at least a normal season, while others, owing to the 
higher cost of every material that goes into construc- 
iion work, fear that the increased cost of building will 
hold back operations. Builders say that heating ap- 
paratus is costing about 100 percent more than two 
years ago, and the same is about true with plumbing 
work; also every other item in construction that re- 
quires metal is up greatly in price, so lumber even 
with advances made, is much less a factor in figuring 
the inereased cost of things than are most other con- 
structive materials. 

With the woods, if there has been any change, it is 
an upward tendency. Prices are high or firm on almost 
everything, and the stronger the price obtaining the 
more demand seems to grow. Many mills are out of 
the market and still more others are on the brink of 
quitting the market for a couple of weeks up to sixty 
or ninety days in order to let order files dwindle down 
to some semblance of the volume of orders. Many 
of the larger producers are so far behind shipments 
that they will be able to clear their order file in no other 
way than by getting out of the market for a period. 
Yellow pine enjoys a good trade at firm prices and the 
same is true of hemlock, northern pine, cypress and 
redwood. The hardwoods are all strong, stocks are 
badly broken up and prices are very firm. Fir and 
other coast products are governed by conditions in 
the producing territory and prices are very firm, with 
shipments difficult to get thru. The car situation also 
governs the western pines. Shingles are very strong, 
as are also both red and white cedars. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Board of 


Trade, 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 24 














Lumber Shingles 
BOAT < o's wssretocslone bs aware wntererets aieiee 50,398,000 5,965,000 
1916 akeleus lavoist omer nians eco choneis siete 55,907,000 11,678,000 
DGCRRRAE  sic:6 00-0.c.s's ea 0s sis >---- 5,509,000 5,713,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 24 
Lumber Shingles 
DDE: —eareisiatoreca st aisus eeaiea ise coxoraders ieee 660,477,000 72,457,000 
APIS 75 5 Sine op s:a leis waiais aie Sikes SI ee 617,827,000 104,010,000 
PUCPOMI caro taicsreiioete ak oes ose oars 42,650,000 
DGERORBE sais 5c cls o's 6 ole sere weet 31,553,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 24 
Lumber Shingles 
Pee Lidia ¥ealavesteie ue neigiaccroie' eiatece: sievetesa nists 22,372,000 5,131,000 
LUE) oo pares ieie hehe woe ae ret ete 28,082,000 7,206,000 
DCCROGHO socio ice < is tesseetecoy ese Brose 5,710,000 2,075,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 24 
Lumber Shingles 
EU «eit cess sp arp ia tela.c aie aie a ecole eves e «242,662,000 32,743,000 
RUEID arciere wisie wisverere Wasere ei rhetee eat 282,667,000 68,321,000 
PDOON EB RO Nc cars fo rctots og /a7eieraizteieiera tense 40,005,000 30,578,000 


_ Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 28 were: 





_ Class No. Value. 
IGOR BIO so is'c sis, s\ein soi0)s 41:0 66 x50. 510-6 6 $ 3,600 
> 1,000 and under $ 5,000.....cc.ccce0- 82 211,650 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 30 192,900 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 20 277,700 

25,000 and under 50,000............ 10 326,800 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 150,000 
Chicago Telephone Co., 11-story telephone 

office building....... Beata te cence ea gue reis sf 1.800,000 
Breakers Hotel Trust, 9-story hotel..... 1 600,000 
Tenth Church of Christ, 2-story church. . 5 135,000 

MUSES hades Poneto renter ssa osie eo acoeieieLa 153 = $:~=3,697,650 
-\verage valuation for week............. ae 24,167 

ROtAIS (DREVIOUS WEEK... <.. osic06 cssies oo 111 1,822,200 
Average valuation previous week........ cree 641 
lotals corresponding week, 1916........ 186 2,607,300 


Totals Jan. 1 to March 28, 1917......... 1,286 22,354,565 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—There is no change in the situation with 
northern pine, the demand being strong for everything at 
prices as firm as have prevailed. Stocks in the North 
are very badly broken and sales representatives and 
wholesalers have trouble in trying to satisfy the con- 
sumer; stocks have not been so broken perhaps in years 
as now. Shipping conditions are but little better than they 
were, if they are improved at all. Conditions as to de- 
mand and price are also firm with norway and tamarack. 


_ Minneapolis, Minn.—Bad roads due to thawing of the 
e@avy snow are shutting off local demand in the country 
yards and city building has not yet fully opened up. Deal- 
ers are seeking to improve the respite to replenish their 
stocks, but in most cases are waiting vainly for cars 
bought months ago. Mills in this territory are now get- 
ting a fair supply of cars for shipment on the systems 
where the business originates and are profiting by the diffi- 
culty in getting cars from the West. On the other hand 


they are handicapped in sending supplies of finish to fill 
eastern orders. The price situation is strong and feeling 
among retailers is optimistic. 


New York.—Trade has narrowed down a little but the 
volume of inquiries is good and with some easing up in 
the transportation situation, the yards are assuming a 
more determined inclination to buy. Prices are strong 
all along the line and with the scarcity of stocks, whole- 
salers see no reason why there should be any lowering 
of quotations. In fact, reports from authoritive Cana- 
dian sources, indicate a concerted movement among manu- 
facturers there to add several dollars a thousand to 
the present price in order to cover contemplated advances 
in the cost of manufacture, owing to the scarcity of labor 
etc. The retail trade here, while willing to pay today’s 
prices, is not reconciled to such a severe advance as is 
reported in some sources. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine is steady, but de- 
liveries are as slow as formerly, owing to the continuation 
of embargoes. Many retailers are running short of stock 
and are unable to get their requirements filled promptly. 
Prices are several dollars above what they were a year 
ago and mills are very determined in their position to get 
advances on new orders. Local yards are running short 
of many grades. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very little white pine arrives in Pitts- 
burgh territory just now and, according to shippers, the 
embargoes are working overtime and the outlook is rather 
uncertain for the future delivery. Low grade material is ex- 
ceptionally hard to get. The retail stocks are broken and 
very limited in quantity. Efforts are mainly directed to 
get stocks in the yards and on hand before the spring 
building is begun in earnest. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The market is even stronger than it 
was a week ago. The wholesale price on spruce frames 
has been advanced to $35 base. Another advance in 
the near future is predicted by wholesale dealers, who 
also call attention to the fact that more spruce than 
usual is going into pulp this year, while many opera- 
tions were curtailed by lack of labor, high cost of supplies, 
etc., all this coming at a time when building promises to 
be very active. The number of important eastern mills 
still in operation is very limited and these are well sup- 
plied with orders. Sellers refuse any concession from 
$35 for 8-inch and under, eastern spruce frames, delivered 
f. o. b. Boston; $36 for 9-inch, $37 for 10-inch and $38 for 
11-inch and 12-inch. The tone of the random market is 
firmer. Some of the Canadian mills are now refusing to 
sell at $1 under the random quotations of the Maine and 
New Hampshire mills, and since the Canadian Pacific is 
now moving lumber freight with more freedom the mills 
north of the border have a better chance to get full 
prices. All sizes of scantling look very strong at $30. 
Current quotations are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $30; 
2x8, $33; 2x10, $35 to $36; 2x12, $36 to $37. The spruce 
board market has fully recovered from its long depression 
and is gaining rapidly. A sale of nice dry covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, has been made 
at $30, while many of the mills insist on $28, quite $3 more 
than they were getting the first of this month. Matched 
spruce boards, stock lengths, are bringing $30 to $32. 


New York.—While very little spruce is actually mov- 
ing, the demand is active and prices are strong. There 
is very little shading of even the highest quotations and 
wholesalers expect that when the spring opens there 
will be a good run of business at top notch prices. Mills, 
naturally, hold out strongly for the last dollar and with 
so little stock available here and with very few mills 
in position to make shipment, it is not at all impossible 
to predict still higher prices for early spruce delivery. 
Cargo trade is beginning to assume some shape but very 
few actual contracts have been placed. Buildings de- 
velop slowly but inquiries to the yard from other sources 
such as boat building etc. indicate that a good volume 
of business will be moving as soon as the weather be- 
comes settled. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is active, but the railroad em- 
bargoes have been cutting off the supply of stock to such 
an extent that little or no business can be done. Export 
trade is interfered with by a scarcity of tonnage, tho a 
large amount of lumber is wanted abroad. Prices are un- 
usually strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is off the market entirely. The 
trade is not taking any spruce business, as it is impossible 
to get stocks. The mills shipping to this market are ap- 
parently embargo-bound, and are many months oversold. 
Dry stocks are said to be exhausted. Eastern buying has 
become strong, and the transportation troubles are all that 
stand in the way of a record-breaking volume of business. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Business still lags a little with the white 
cedar trade, especially with poles and posts, but this is 
due to the inclement weather that followed the fair days. 
The outlook is very good, especially as to the needs of the 
utility companies. White cedar shingles are very strong 
and scarce, while railroad ties find a ready market. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers are greatly concerned 
over the car situation, which is paralyzing spring trade 
and has made it impossible to fill many orders that were 
placed months ago. The outloox is very good, but unless 
the railroads are able to do better in supplying cars it 
will do producers very little good. Prices are very strong 
with dry stocks lower than they have been in years, and 
the list no longer rules for round posts, which are quoted 
at a premium. Poles are strong also, and the question is 
more one of delivery than of price. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—While demand for hardwoods in this market 
may be less than that outside, any slight recession has 
had no effect on prices, strong quotations prevailing on 
most northern and southern stocks. Stocks, both north 
and south, become more broken and considerable trouble 
results in locating desirable items; some of the thick items 














Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously- agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. ; ; ; 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. : 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 





Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, J 
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MiupnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK. 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 
representation 
you ought to 
use 








POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
FISHER BUILOING 

cHnicase 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards | 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. ~ CHICAGO 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . - $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, ae o> $4, $5 

Two persons er day 
Room with detached bath . . . + $3, $3.50, - 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to$ 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


ard Two connecting rooms 

cy > a with bath. a o 
= 2 persons, $5 to 

= 3 persons, $6 to $9 

¥ 4 persons, $7 to $12 


i 1026 Rooms — 834 
4 With Private Bath. 

















-~| Jotel ja Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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are practically out of the market. With southern stocks 
the gums are active, oak is slightly better, cottonwood 
much in demand and hard to get and tuere is also a good 
demand for ash, while poplar was never in better position. 
Northern stocks are as strong as ever, birch veing in a 
better position than it has ever been, while thick stocks 
of maple and elm are almost unobtainable. All prices de- 
note strength, and the tencency is upward. Veneers are 
strong in demand and price and the sarre is true of lard- 
wood flooring. . 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factories are actively in the mar- 
ket for such dry stock as can be found, and in some cases 
the new orders are the consequence of inability to get 
delivery on the old. The market is decidedly strong on 
all items and prospects indicate quite a clean-up of the 
old stock before new lumber is available. Southern stock 
is in good demand, especially oak, and seems to be coming 
thru in better shape in the last week or so. Mills here 
are still handicapped to a great extent by the car situa- 
tion. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is good, or would be if the lum- 
bermen could only get the stock and deliver the goods. 
The demand for nearly all lines is strong. Car oak is in 
great call and so are ash and the gums. Cottonwood is 
growing scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for hardwood is heavy, the 
call for oak flooring being particularly insistent. Prices 
are running very strong. Maple flooring lags somewhat, 
but still moves above normal quantity. Call for other 
hardwoods is seasonable. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues firm 
and demand is satisfactory but, as heretofore, the short- 
age of cars greatly restricts deliveries. Call for gum is 
unusually active in all grades and the movement is limited 
only by transportation conditions. A well known mem- 
ber of the trade said the position of gum was wonder- 
fully strong but that it was no better than the merits 
of the wood made it deserve. The lower grades of 
both cottonwood and gum find ready outlet among box 
manufacturers who continue to do an exceptionally large 
business. Offerings are not large and prices are as high 
as, if not higher, than ever known. An encouraging 
development is the increasing demand noted in all grades 
of oak. Some members say that even the lower grades 
are being taken in a much more satisfactory manner. 
The furniture trade is buying considerable quantities of 
oak and the cessation of imports of Japanese oak on 
the Pacific coast is regarded as opening a good field for 
manufacturers of the American product. Ash moves 
well in all grades but the best demand is reported in 
the case of stock 6/4 and thicker. The remainder of the 
list presents a firm front. 


Louisville, Ky.—Prices are steadily advancing, and 
dealers have no trouble in getting top notch prices. 
Everyone is busy trying to fill orders now on the books, 
and are unable to manufacture stock fast enough to 
cause any accumulation. The actual volume of business 
shipped is far below normal, due to the car shortage and 
embargo situation, and at present the books are jammed 
with business that should have been shipped earlier in 
the year. Ash is becoming scarcer and is priced higher. 
Poplar is in excellent demand. Oak, in plain and quar- 
tered, moves well and the price is steadily improving, 
thick stock being especially active. Gum and cottonwood 
show little if any change in demand or price. 


New York.—Demand is excellent and a strong under- 
tone prevails, prices being very satisfactory with many 
lines of stock becoming badly broken. ‘Traffic conditions, 
of course, are far from satisfactory but there is some 
improvement and, as retailers begin to see some stocks 
coming in, they are more encouraged to buy ahead. Much 
business has been coming from local repair shops, wood- 
working factories etc., that have restricted their orders 
to a hand to mouth basis rather than buying an assorted 
car at a time. In this way, retail stocks have become 
badly depleted and are now in need of quick replenish- 
ing assortments in order to keep their stocks in shape. 
It is hard to find a leader in the hardwood line, as both 
plain and quartered oak sell readily and maple, birch and 
ash are easily disposed of at firm prices. Gum is in good 
inquiry and the special hardwoods such as walnut and 
mahogany sell readily at firm prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds firm and the demand 
for certain kinds of stock is active, especially for maple in 
firsts and seconds. A better movement in the common 
grades is also reported. Birch and basswood are both in 
good sale, but stocks of both are difficult to secure. The 
oak trade is on a fairly good basis, tho activity is not as 
great as it sometimes is at this season. Stocks in various 
woods are being depleted, as the result of embargoes. 


Boston, Mass.—Extremely attractive prices are being 
obtained for hardwoods. Stories of sales of inch maple, 
firsts and seconds, at $55 and $56, immediate delivery, no 
longer cause surprise. There is a very good inquiry for 
maple and many buyers are willing to pay a bonus if 
this will insure immediate shipment. Dry birch also is 
selling well and the light offerings are snapped up at re- 
munerative figures. It is said that as much as $10 above 


the regular list can be obtained for either red or sap 
birch if this means that the lumber will be delivered at 
once. Basswood is becoming scarce, whether wanted for 
immediate use or if the buyer is willing to await a regu- 
lar mill shipment. Both retail and manufacturing buyers 
are more easily interested in quartered oak this week and 
it is the subject of remark that those who are asking for 
this wood are usually in a great hurry for it. For ordi- 
nary mill shipments, quotations this week on the more 
popular hardwoods in this market, inch, firsts and seconds, 
are: basswood, $48 to $50; maple, $48 to $50; plain oak, 
$63 to $66; quartered oak, $88 to $91; red birch, $60 to $62; 
sap birch, $52 to $55; white ash, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—Members of the hardwood trade are 
optimistic as to the future and report the receipt of a 
gratifying number of orders. More or less interference 
with the distribution is still experienced, but some im- 
vrovement is noted. The trend of values is still said to 
be upward. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is less activity in the hardwood 
trade, but the demand would be exceedingly heavy were the 
manufacturers in a position to accept orders. Upper grade 
materials are in urgent demand, especially oak and poplar. 
The chestnut market is firm and complaints are based 
largely on inability to make shipments. The low grade 
stocks of lumber are reported smaller than usual at this 
time of the year and the outlook for the spring is rather 
dubious. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The situation in the market is en- 
couraging despite the transportation troubles, which are 
as great as ever. Demand for all kinds of lumber is 
strong, new business booked is large, and prices are 
firm to higher. Manufacturers and distributers of oak 
say the prospects are for a very heavy March trade, which 
would be still heavier but for the difficulty of keeping 
up stocks to meet the retail demand. Flooring grades are 
more active. Both chestnut and ash are in good demand, 
and with generally depleted stocks quotations are firmer. 
There has been but little improvement in the supplies 
of veneer woods and these continue high. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak continues in big demand, both boards 
and timbers moving well. Ash and walnut are also in good 
demand. River mills are all in operation. Prices are un- 


changed. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock moves along in the same strong 
way that it has been going, there being no evidence of 
weakness to be found anywhere. Prices that are as high 
as ever have been paid and even at that it is easy to sell 
where stock is available. Hemlock dealers in this market 
are more hopeful of some of the embargoes being lifted, 
the removals more than anything else being what the trade 
needs. Lath are strong and scarce. 


Boston, Mass.—Reports from hemlock men reflect the 
generally stronger tone of the eastern lumber market. 
Clipped boards are the subject of a very substantial 
inquiry. The curtailment of shipments of roofers from the 
South recently has tended to stimulate the call for eastern 
boards and the hemlock men are reaping the full benefit. 
They will consider no bids less than $26 for clipped boards, 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, and thence quotations range up 
to $27 and $27.50. At present the bulk of the trading is 
thought to be between $26 and $26.50. There also is a 
good call for hemlock plank and quotations are firmer. 
Dimension is quiet. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Retailers are beginning to place orders 
for a large quantity of stock for spring, but as a rule are 
unable to get prompt delivery. Cars are scarce and the 
railroads are unusually slow in handling them after they 
start from the yards. Local building has not been as 
heavy so far this year as a year ago, tho business is ex- 
pected to pick up soon. Stocks promise to be small here 
before the lakes open again. The market holds firm. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very firm prices are being asked for 
hemlock. The difficulties in the way of cutting are very 
great, railroad conditions being but one of a number of 
troubles that are faced by the hemlock men. Labor scarcity, 
and long hauls from standing timber is quite generally com- 
plained of. The hemlock peel this spring’ is restricted in 
spite of the attractive prices offered for bark. Some of the 
mills report better than $15 being asked for this bark. The 
Pittsburgh list has not changed from a base of $25.50. 
Hemlock lath are over $5 and very scarce. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market continues strong, with 
demand most encouraging. Stocks are in better supply, 
but activity in distribution is restricted by the car short- 
age. There has been a broadening of the demand for con- 
struction material, especially of the heavy lines. More 
urgent demand and firmer if not higher prices are looked 
for now that the building season is on. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar, strong for many weeks, grows strong- 
er. Stocks are badly broken and both upper and low 
grades are in demand. No. 2 is reported about entirely 
depleted in the South, due to the big demand from the box 
manufacturers that has existed for weeks. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The outlook for poplar is reported to be 
encouraging. Buyers have taken renewed confidence and 
are in the market more frequently. It is easy enough to 
obtain orders, tho more difficult to fill them, as stocks 
at the mills do not exceed very moderate proportions and 
the condition of the country roads is still such as to in- 
terfere greatly with the work of the mills. The lower 
grades are being called for in sufficient volume to take 
care of offerings, and the high grade stocks are finding 
takers in such numbers that the virtual closing of the 
foreign markets is felt slightly, if at all. Prices are well 
sustained, and the prospects now are that they will go 
higher. 

Boston, Mass.—Poplar is very firm. Orders are being 
placed right along even tho the sellers will not promise 
definitely when the lumber will be delivered here. Some 
of the mills have advised their representatives in this 
market that price lists are to be revised again. Wholesale 
dealers who have poplar in storage and can make quick 
shipments are getting considerably better prices than 
their competitors who depend upon regular deliveries from 
the mills. The best yellow poplar, inch, subject to ordi- 
nary mill delivery, is bringing $65 and $62 is rock bottom 
for the firsts and seconds grade in this thickness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Many new orders are being received 
for poplar, and prices are very firm. Shipments from the 
mills continue slow, and the distributive demand is more 
urgent than in months. Shop grades are in stronger 
demand and higher, as consuming factories practically all 
need stock. Panel and wide of all thicknesses and widths 
are active. Sales have been made on the basis of $60 for 
No. 1, inch thick, and 18- to 22-inch wide. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar continues strong, with 
all grades active. Recent timber runs brought in a good 
supply of logs and all the river mills are in operation. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—This market is governed entirely by Coast 
conditions, which are reported to grow more exasperating. 
The acute situation at mill points can be seen in reports 
that say that mills requiring sixty to seventy cars per 
month are getting only from five to ten cars in that period. 
Mills are loaded down with orders to such an extent that 
they seem to care not if any business is being produced 
at present in this territory. All prices are firm. Spruce 
is so high on the Coast that it can hardly be sold in this 
territory, while red cedar shingles still grow in price, 
and transit cars are fewer. 


Seattle, Wash.—Market conditions on the Pacific coast 
have reached an unparalleled state which is due to the 
long continued and acute car shortage. Lumber manu- 
facturers have large stocks, particularly of upper grade 
materials, and at the same time have large order files. 
In many cases the mills have orders for all or more than 
the amount of lumber they have in stock and they have 
been hoping for an easing of the car situation. In- 
stead of that matters have grown worse and at no time 
has the car shortage been in a more acute stage than at 
present. There seems little hope of relief and, in fact, 
well posted lumbermen and railroad men are unable to 
prophesy anything but a continued car shortage for the 
entire year. Severe weather conditions prevailing along 
transcontinental lines have of course made the situation 
worse, and the change will no doubt bring about some 
temporary relief. Prices are firm for what business the 
mills will take, but many manufacturers are entirely out 
of the market and a large number of them have been 
forced to curtail their production. Log prices have re- 
mained firm and the general quotations are $7, $10, 
and $13. 


Portland, Ore.—There is a strong demand for fir lumber 
at the advanced prices and the only handicap is the car 
shortage. A number of mills now have their yards filled 
with lumber awaiting shipment, and have orders on their 
books and business offering that under existing condi- 
tions they do not care to take on. The weather is now 
improving, after two weeks of intermittent storm, and 
logging will be resumed in camps where the weather has 
prevented operations. Log prices are unchanged. With 
preparations for war under way it is expected that the 
demand for spruce lumber for aeroplane purposes will be 
heavier than ever. For some time clears available for 
this purpose have brought as high as $90 a thousand feet. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market remains very firm, with 
the No. 16 list ruling and premiums offered for badly 
needed stock. The mills show increased disinclination 
to book up much new business and orders are reported 
offering freely. Uncertainty exists as to what effect the 
German-American clash will have on lumber and the 
railroads. There is considerable yard inquiry noted. The 
car situation at tidewater remains unchanged with cars 
here up to 50 percent of needs, but not over that. Common 
boards are quoted at $13 and better and common dimen- 
sion at $12 and better base. Foreign cargo trade is just 
about what it was a year ago this season in volume. 


Boston, Mass.—The dealing here in Pacific coast lumber 
is very moderate. Very little is being done in Douglas fir 
dimension, planks or boards for building purposes because 
of the lack of tonnage to bring the cargoes here by way 
of the Panama Canal at a reasonable cost. Some very 
high grade spruce is selling right along for manufacturing 
purposes and these special grades shipped by rail fetch 
good prices. There also is some business in cars of cedar, 
wanted by portable house people. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—A healthy demand in this territory a little 
later on in the spring is expected to develop for western 
pines, while the market now seems to be marking time on 
account of transportation conditions. It is still as diffi- 
cult as ever to get shipments out of California and the 
Inland Empire. The demand from the sash and door con- 
cegns is a bit backward on account of weather conditions 
holding back building work. Low grade lumber is in big 
demand from the box manufacturers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Absolutely no improvement is shown 
or promised in the car situation, and practically all 
dealers are out of the market, except for long-time orders. 


Boston, Mass.—Big orders for western pines are not 
plantiful, but there is a steady inquiry for small lots and 
mixed cars. Quotations are very firm. Occasional sales 
are mentioned where a little better than regular prices 
are obtained by a wholesaler who is able to promise quick 
shipment. Michigan pine is the best seller. For ordinary 
mill shipments of this wood current quotations are firm on 
the following basis: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $108; 10/4 to 12/4, 
$118; 16/4, $128; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $98.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$109; 16/4, $119; fine common, 4/4, $71; 5/4 and 6/4, $76; 
8/4, $77; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $68; 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; 
barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $38; 7-inch, $39; 8-inch 
and 9-inch, $40. . 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Redwood is in exceptionally good shape and 
perhaps was never in better in this market, as to both 
demand and price. The mills are all loaded down with 
ders, especially for 2-inch and thicker tank stock, the 
demand coming mostly from the manufacturers that make 
vil tanks. There have been some recent advances, bevel 
siding being one of the items being affected, the advance 
»being 50 cents on 5- and 6-inch clear, $1 on A and B. 


San Francisco.—The market is firm, with fair domestic 
orders reported for lumber of nearly all-grades. The out- 
look is excellent, altho the car shortage and the war situ- 
ation are causing some anxiety. The export trade is fair, 
altho foreign shipments are considerably limited by the 
carcity of tonnage. The eastern rail trade is in excellent 
shape, so far as demand is concerned, and shipments are 
being forwarded as fast as cars can be secured. Domestic 
orders for redwood ties are keeping up well and numerous 
shipments are going to South American and other foreign 
ports. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand is strong and increases on 
ome items have been put into effect. Shipments con- 
tinue in better volume than on other west Coast stuff. 
There is a considerable increase in the call for siding. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—There is no difficulty about getting orders; 
the trouble comes in making deliveries and it is hoped 
as the spring navigation season opens, there will be an 
improvement in the water transportation situation. Many 
vards are becoming short of stock and wholesalers have no 
difficulty whatever in getting their own prices when 
ihey can make deliveries. There are a few sections of 
the market that are open for the receipt of lumber but 
the ery is general that nearly everyone could do twice 
as much business in shortleaf pine as is actually being 
booked. Roofers and box lumber share more largely in 
business that is being booked. Building frames are more 
or less irregular. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers are unable to get their require- 
ments filled and much lumber already ordered is being held 
up, either at the mills or at junction points. Word is re- 
ceived from the mills that the car supply has been only 15 
to 20 percent of the requirements and that no promise can 
be made of any early improvement. The market holds 
strong and great scarcity of stock is reported by retailers. 


Baltimore, Md.—North Carolina pine conditions here 
show signs of further improvement, with the range of 
prices higher and the demand increased, especially in the 
building grades. Not more than 100,000 feet of box lumber 
was unsold on the wharves last week, and as much as $21 
per 1,000 feet was actually paid for edge box. Demand 
from the builders is also better, the contractors having 
been able to take up work that had been delayed, and to 
start other operations which were deferred for a time. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm, but business 
in North Carolina pine is limited by the lack of adequate 
transportation. Current sales of 4/4 rough edge are at 
$32.50 to $33, but a carload actually on the way would 
undoubtedly fetch rather more. Partition is quiet but 
prices are very firm. Many retail yardmen are asking 
about roofers. All reports agree that a large business in 
these southern boards could be done in New England 
territory if the wholesalers could obtain shipments. Not- 
withstanding the transportation uncertainties, however, 
some very fair orders are being placed here on the basis 
of $23.75 for 6-inch roofers and $24.75 for 8-inch. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Conditions remain as strong with yellow pine, 
if not stronger than they have been. Wholesalers appear 
to have even more trouble than they have had in locating 
stocks to suit customers, and most business is being on 
acceptance of the mills. While the car situation is easier 
with many mills located on main lines, this is not so true 
of mills on branch lines. There is a lot of inquiry in this 
iiarket and considerable business, even at the high prices. 
Dimension is quoted at $3 off on 16-foot and $4 on other 
Jock, some saying the price is not obtainable, while 
others that material is being sold at those prices. There 
is hardly any one in the trade but firmly believes that 
‘ellow pine is in for a long stretch of good business. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
llooring—1x8-inch, A EG, $38, B & better EG, $36.25; 
1 EG, $36.75; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 
KG, $17.25; A Fu, $27; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $25.50; 
(* FG, $28; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $16.50; 
ixd-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $33; C EG, 
$26; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $17; A FG, $27; 
8 & better FG, $26; B FG, $25.50; C FG, $23.50; D FG, 
$21.50; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15.50. Ceiling—5¢-inch, 
B & better, $23.50; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $12.50; %-inch, B & 
better, $22; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11; %-inch, B & better, $26; 
No. 1, $22.25; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4-inch, B & better, 
326; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17.50; 6-inch, B & better, $27. 
Bevel siding—1l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $15; No. 2, 
$10.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $23; 
No, 2, $17.50. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $26; 
1x6-inch, $28; 1x8-inch, $28; 1x5- to 10-inch, $80; 1x12- 
inch, $30; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $32; 114x4 to 12-inch, $30.50; 
B & better, 15g-inch, $28.50. C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23; 
'x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, $25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $28; 1x12-inch, 
$28; 14%x4 to 12-inch, $28.50; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $28.25. 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, $24; 1x8-inch, $24; 
1x5 to 10-inch, $26; 1x12-inch, $26; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $27.50; 
14x4 to 12-inch, $27. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $31; 
S- and 10-inch, $32. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $31; 1%4-, 114- 
and 2-inch, $84.50. Molding—70 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 
\xd-inch, 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x4-inch, CM, 
16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $18.75; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, 
820; other lengths, $19; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $20.50; other 
lengths, $20. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$18; 1x4-inch CM, $18.25; 1x6-inch, $15; 1x6-inch CM, 
$15.25. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10.50; 
Ix4-inch CM, $10.75; 1x6-inch, $11.50; 1x6-inch CM, $12. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $18; other 
lengths, $18; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; other lengths, 
$19; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; other lengths, $18; 
13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.50; 34x12, 
14- and 16-foot, $22.25; other lengths, $22.75; 13/16x12, 14- 
and 16-foot, $22.50; other lengths, $23. No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), %4x8, $16; 18/16x8, $16.25; %4x10,. $15.50; 13/16x10, 
$16; 84x12, $17; 18/16x12, $17.75; No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 
4x8, $12.50; 18/16x8, $13; %x10, $12.50; 13/16x10, $13; 
4X12, $18.50; 18/16x12, $14. Shiplap—No 1, 1x8-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16- 
foot, $20; other lengths, $20.50; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8- 
inch, $16.25; 1x10-inch, $16.25;1x12-inch, $17.50; No. 3. (6- 
to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13.50; 1x10-inch, $13.50; 1x12-inch, 








$14. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, 
$25.50; No. 1 siding, $21; No. 1 roofing, $18.50; No. 1 lining, 
$22.25; No. 2 siding, $14; No. 2 roofing, $10; No. 2 lining, 
$13. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $19.50; No. 2 
decking, $15; heart face decking, $21. Plaster lath—No. 1, 
$2.20; No. 2, $1.65. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $11; 8- and 
10-foot, $11.50; 12-foot and longer, $12. Stringers—90 per- 
cent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 28- 
foot, $29; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, $27.50. 
Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14-foot, $22.50; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $22.75; 14-foot, $23; No. 1 square S4S, 
12x14-inch, 12-foot, $21; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $21.50. Sills— 
36-foot, $26; 38-foot, $28; 40-foot, $30; 50-foot, $40. Ties— 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $20; No. 1 square S&E, $19; 
7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $18.50; No. 1 square S&E, 
$16.75; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S:S, $23; No. 1 
rough, $19. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square S&E, $21.50; 


’ 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $17.95; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $19.75; 2x12 to 


12x12-inch, $20.25; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $23. Paving block 
stock—No. 1 square edge and sound, $14.25; No. 1 square 
S&E, $15; rough heart, $16. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20; other lengths, $19.75; No. 2, 
1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $16. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 
1 and 2, $3.50 and $4.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4, $4.50 and $5 off list; 22- and 24-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $6 and $7 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, 
average price, $10.24. Car flooring—B & better, 2x6-inch, 
9-foot, $30; 12x12-, 16-inch and up, 24-foot lineal average, 
merchantable 1905, $20.50; 81%4x8%4-inch, 32-foot, all heart 
S4S, finish size 8x8-inch, 32-foot, $23.50. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The boom in yellow pine which 
started last week developed into a “runaway”? market 
this week and, as one dealer expressed it, “‘there isn’t 
any top to it.’’ Prices cut absolutely no figure. The de- 
mand is for lumber, somehow or someway, and no ques- 
tions are asked, with the result that several more mills 
have withdrawn from the market, and others are pre- 
paring to close up shop so far as new business for imme- 
diate requirements is concerned. There are strong indi- 
cations that a number of mills which landed Government 
contracts last week would prefer to have been “skipped” 
in the awards. It is the biggest early spring buying mar- 
ket that the lumbermen here have ever seen and the gen- 
eral belief among them is that the demand will continue 
at a boom level all thru the year. Mill stocks are reported 
badly broken and the shortage is in almost every item, oil 
timbers particularly being hard to find. Two-inch dimen- 
sion and 1-inch common boards are about the only items 
available in any quantity. There is practically no general 
improvement shown in the car situation, 


St. Louls, Mo.—The trade reports business as excellent, 
and it can book a multitude of orders practically at any 
price asked. But the real question is one of delivery. 
The car situation is about the same as it was. Prices are 
exceptionally firm and the whole question continues to 
be one of getting the goods to the consumer. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is brisk, with inquiry very 
active, but the movement, due to car shortage and 
embargoes is still greatly restricted, so that there is 
said to be a further accumulation of orders unshipped. 
While the mills have accumulations of sold stock on their 
yards, stocks unsold are considerably broken in assort- 
ment. Prices are very firm. 


New York.—Unfilled orders seem to be on the increase 
but with transportation in as bad shape as it is it is 
difficult to forecast any improvement for the next few 
weeks. Several good sized Government contracts are 
being considered and with the improvement of the de- 
mand from shipbuilding sources, wholesalers expect a 
heavy spring movement, because it is felt that some way 
will be provided for transporting lumber to take care 
of this class of contracts. There is a good inquiry in 
the market for lumber for railroad purposes but notwith- 
standing the inclination on the part of the railroads to 
move stock required for themselves, there seems to be 
as much of this business unshipped and on book in pro- 
portion as is found in the demand for other constructing 
uses. In many instances, yards are short of stocks in 
ordinary sizes that under usual conditions are carried 
in large amounts and where orders for new supplies are 
placed little or no complaint is made regarding the ad- 
vance prices asked, the main point at issue being that 
of delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A slight easing up in cars is reported by 
some yellow pine mills, but it is not being reflected to any 
extent in the larger receipts of lumber. Mills are much 
behind on shipments and much complaint is being made by 
yards which are looking for stock to fill immediate needs. 
A big shortage of lumber is predicted for this spring. 
Prices hold at about the same level as for the last few 
weeks. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a very strong market for south- 
ern pine thruout eastern territory. Just at present, how- 
ever, the actual volume of business is barely normal for 
early spring, this, of course, being the natural result of 
the upset of rail trauisportation. With inquiries numerous 
and insistent, quotations firm and well maintained, and 
early indications that promise a very brisk building sea- 
son, the southern pine wholesalers are generally confident 
and optimistic despite the very trying features of the 
transportation situation. They know that stocks thruout 
their selling territory have become much reduced and 
that business in April will be all the better for the restric- 
tion of the March dealing. Partition is firm at $33 to 
$33.50 for B and better, %/3%-inch. No. 2 common is 
very strong. Sales of 1x6-inch have been made at $24 
and of 1x8-inch at $25 altho the transaction is subject to 
regular mill deliveries. Flooring is very strong. Current 
quotations are: quarter sawn A, $45 to $46.25; quarter 
sawn B, $43 to $44; quarter sawn C, $35 to $36.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—Every indication is that the Georgia 
pine business will expand and that prices will work to a 
higher level. Wholesalers and retailers are in the market 
in increasing numbers and less holding back on account 
of the quotations is being experienced. It is now largely 
a question of ability to make shipment, prices being con- 
sidered of secondary importance. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Last week was marked by receipt of 
many notices from southern pine mills withdrawing lists 
that have been in force but a short time. The action was 
not surprising tho, as a matter of fact, it has had little 
effect. The mills report that they can not ship on any 
definite date and that rather than quote on material under 
such circumstances they will withdraw all prices and 
judge each sale by its individual conditions and possibili- 
ties. Some lists are now up from $2 to $3 and some 
special quotations made by the mills without lists show 
that much higher prices are being asked. 











For Logging Efficiency 





As the amount of your profit depends 
upon your operating cost, it is highly 
important that you keep your expenses 
at the minimum. 

However, do not confuse true operating 
expense with first cost. What ischeapest 
to buy is often the most expensive to use. 
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Spy Strand Wire Rope 


The Original Colored 
is economical—not because of its cost, 
but because of its service. 


Years of experience in wire rope making 
enabled us to ascertain the essential qual- 
ities of a successful wire rope, and how 
to produce them. HERCULES Wire 
Rope is the result. 


Write for discriptive booklet—*‘ Hercules 
Wire Rope for Logging’’—It gives the 
reasons. 


60 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co, 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
NewYork Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 

















We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 


The popular waterproof crayon today. 
Acme Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 


ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 

The same quality as Acme 

Mammoth Crayons but are larger in dia- 

meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 

A small, very hard wax 

20th Century crayon. Handy size for 

vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 
or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA 


mpicrs GRAND PRIZE 
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Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


If) Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 
}: W.H.Barten Lumber Yard 
3 Gordon, Nebraska 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—While there is a reported better ship- 
ment of yellow pine from the southern mills the new 
business booked in this market is far heavier than the 
receipts, and the retail distribution, with the building 
season opened, is exhausting the supplies. There also 
is a more active market for the shop grades, and espe- 
cially for flooring and ceiling items. The market is 
reported to have held firmly to the advances of a week 
ago on some lines, and to be ready for further higher quo- 
tations, particularly if there is not an early improvement 
in the transportation conditions. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is rated strong, while trans- 
portation conditions are poor. Unshipped orders have 
accumulated to such an extent that one of the two of 
the Louisiana mills are out of the market pending an 
easing up of the car situation that will enable them to 
relieve the congestion of their order files. Mixed car 
orders predominate, but a considerable straight car busi- 
ness is offered. Prices are very firm but apparently un- 
changed for the week. Shipments are being made as 
promptly as possible, no opportunity to move stock being 
neglected, but owing to the difficulty in getting cars and 
the quick changes of the embargo situation orders are 
accepted subject to delayed delivery. 


Chicago.—Some of the mills may pull out of the market 
for sixty or ninety days in order to clear up their order 
files—that is the condition reported by Chicago cypress 
dealers. Never has the trade witnessed such a demand 
and with mills so far behind in their shipments. The mills 
seemed completely tired of piling up orders, as not enough 
cars are being received to get the lumber away. There is 
a good demand for yard stocks, tank and shop and prices 
are strong, and low grade is moving very fast, as the box 
people are after it heavily. Stocks are badly broken, local 
dealers report. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is little or no change to be noted 
in the cypress trade. Prices are good and deliveries un- 
certain. Dealers say that there is some confusion still 
existing over the new grading rules adopted some time 
since by the Southern Cypress Association. There is still 
some opposition among the smaller concerns to the new 
rules, and numerous buyers in sending in their orders 
still insist on. using the old designations. It is believed 
that it is only a matter of time until these rough places 
will be smoothed away. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress in mixed orders for yard 
stock is in strong demand. Shipments continue only fair 
with the result that stocks are running lower and little 
question is raised about prices. 


New York.—The volume of orders is satisfactory and 
prices are firm. Like other lines, the lack of shipping 
facilities has put the burden on the larger distributing 
yards here for taking care of the requirements of con- 
sumers that ordinarily buy in carload lots and are now 
forced to buy in smaller quantities on a hand to mouth 
basis. Naturally, this class of business is profitable to 
the yards that are in position to make deliveries but it 
is next to impossible to get satisfactory boat facili- 
ties and these yards find themselves badly short of cer- 
tain sizes. Indications point to an active spring build- 
ing trade in several sections of the market and this is 
further evidenced by renewed activity among a number 
of smaller woodworking plants that cater to this line of 
trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Receipts from the-mills are small and 
difficulty in filling orders is experienced. Local yards are 
placing orders for quite an amount of stock in expectation 
of a brisk spring business, but are unable to get enough 
to care for their orders. Prices are showing much strength 
in all grades. 


Boston, Mass.—The big problem for wholesalers today 
is not taking orders but delivering what they already 
have sold. Notwithstanding the great quantities bought 
by New England consumers and not yet moved northward 
from the mills, the demand continues very active. It is 
probably true that the duplication of inquiries makes the 
local market appear even more active than it really is, 
but with due allowance for such duplication it cannot be 
denied that a great deal of cypress is wanted immediately 
thruout this territory. Current quotations on ones and 
twos are: 4/4, $50.50 to $52.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $52.50 to $53.50; 
8/4, $56.25 to $57.50. No. 1 shop is firm at the following 
range: 4/4, $31.50 to $32.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $39.50 to $42.50; 
8/4, $48.75 to $44.75. 





Baltimore, Md.—lIndications are that the demand for 
cypress will undergo a material increase before long. The 
weather last week has been generally favorable for con- 
struction work, and some projects that have hung fire for 
a time have been taken up, while progress on: others act- 
ually under way has been accelerated. Shipments also 
show signs of improvement, with delivery somewhat more 
regular, tho much is yet to be desired. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is little prospect of getting 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers or retailers in any 
thing like a supply equal to the consuming demand. There 
have been price advances on some grades of as much as 
2, but without in any measure curtailing the orders. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Some sales of red cedars were reported. in 
Chicago.this week of clears at $4.21 and stars, Chicago 
basis, $3.52, the figure for stars being as high as clears 
were selling a while ago, while clears are way up. There 
is also a lot of strength to white cedars, tho they are 
without change in quotations from last week, $3.65 being 
the price for extras and $2.75 for standards. Lath are 
scarce and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The supply of cars in transit sub- 
ject to sale is near the vanishing point and buyers are 
impatient over the situation. New orders placed for ship- 
ment from the mill are without any assurance in most 
cases as to whether they will take weeks or months for 
delivery. Fancy prices can be secured for stock, that is, 
where it can be delivered. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles remain very firm. 
Demand -is strong. Output in western Washington is 
reported 50 percent curtailed. Cars continue very tight. 
Stars are quoted to the trade at prices ranging around 
$2.25 and clears $2.80. Cedar shingle logs in the water 
are firm at $12 to $12.50, camp run. 


Seattie, Wash.—The price of red cedar shingles con- 
tinues to advance. 
and $2.90 for clears. 


Shingles now sell for $2.40 for stars 
However, many. shippers who are 








sending quotations are quoting prices higher than this, 
as it seems hard to keep up with the advances in the 
market. A large percentage of the shingle mills are 
closed, and indications are that many more will dis- 
continue operations during the coming week. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The market has been practically 
swept clean of shingles, and few firms attempt to make 
quotations, with prices ranging up to $2.40 for stars and 
$2.90 to $3 for clears, Coast basis, with very few clears 
to be had. 


New Orleans, La.—No change in this market is re- 
ported. Cypress shingles sell readily and mill stocks are 
low and broken in assortment. The same thing is said 
to be true in lesser degree of cypress lath. Prices are 
firm all round. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is picking up and 
quotations continue to stiffen. The usual price this week for 
nice white cedar extras is $4.60 and $4.50 is the lowest 
taken for the extra grade. Clears are quoted at $4.15 to 
$4.25, with the market steadying toward the higher figure. 
Red cedar shingles are in short supply and the market 
is advancing. The lath market also is stronger this week 
and there is a very fair volume of business. Not so very 
long ago the -nanufacturers who marked their 15¢-inch 
lath to $5 were regarded as visionary, but this is now the 
bottom price and some firms already have advanced to 
$5.10. The supply on hand at the mills is reported very 
light and prices may go to $5.50. Manufacturers find it 
more profitable to sell their slabs for pulpwood than to 
cut them into lath. For 1%-inch lath the full range is 
$4.25 to $4.50, with the market steadying toward the 
higher price. Furring is selling.at very firm prices. It 
-is hard to find 2-inch for less than $26. Clapboards are 
searce and prices quite firm. It is thought that manu- 
facturers are soon likely to become dissatisfied with their 


present quotation of $54 for spruce extras and $52 for 
clears. 
 — . 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Only a small percentage of the usual stock 
of shingles is being carried in. this section. Transit cars 
are out of the market and prices are at a maximum level. 
Orders are meeting with extremely long delay at the mills, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been no improvement in 
the supplies either of shingles or lath, and each day the 
inquiries are growing more numerous. Prices are very 
strong, with red cedar shingles close to $4, and chestnut, 
hemlock and yellow pine lath almost $1 higher than a 
year ago. ‘Cypress shingles are in best supply, but they 
are wholly inadequate to the demand, 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Shook manufacturers who were nervous 
about recent international developments and feared the 
market would ‘break’? have found nothing yet to justify 
their pessimism. Whatever curtailment in exporteship- 
ments may have resulted is more than counterbalanced 
by the lively buying by domestic consumers of boxing and 
crating stock. Very lofty prices are being obtained for 
box boards and those who have good quality lumber to 
offer do not have to spend much time hunting for orders. 
Wholesale dealers say that $23 is now a very reasonable 
price for all pine box boards, round edge, inch. Nothing 
of this specification at all worth having is offered for less 
than $22. Spruce box boards of fair quality, round edge, 
inch, are firm at $20, and very good spruce box boards are 
bringing $1 more. The ordinary mill run of spruce, fir and 
perhaps a little pine might bé obtained in carload quan- 
tities at a dollar or two under the quotation on straight 
spruce. Ordinary shook quotations are now running about 
$6 higher than the prices taken for the box boards, but 
very nice pine shook, 138/16-inch, sell readily at $30. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two Iines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








GEORGIA TALC CO. 
Manufacturers of Tale and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 
Main Office: ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





WANTED--GENERAL MANAGER 


For Hardwood Proposition. A first class man who can get 
results, and who will invest some capital in our business and 
take full charge of the manufacturing end of the business, 
We have a 6’ new band mill just started and in operation 
with ten years’ run ahead with some of the best oak and pop 
lar timber left in this section. Location Tennessee. Unless 
you are a live wire and can push things do not answer this 
Adv. ; 
Address “R. 54,” 
WANTED AN EXPERIENCED BILLER 
To bill from plans, and make working orders for factory. 
Must be capable. State age, where last employed and give 
reference. Address, 
SAMUEL MURPHY, care Hyde Murphy Co., Ridgway, Pa. 


WANTED. PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 

A Jarge lumbering manufacturing corporation located in 
northern Wisconsin would like to engage a competent and 
well trained physician and surgeon; one who has had con- 
siderable experience in rendering medical attention and quali- 
fied to handle minor injuries and fractures. To the one who 
can meet our requirements we will offer very attractive propo 
sition. We will arrange personal interview with applicant. 

Address “R, 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR 
Doors, sash, millwork, mostly country lists. Experience in 
list and discount figuring. Permanent. Address or apply 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 
1404 W. 37th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
Rapid and accurate on books, familiar with retail lumber 
business; shorthand is secondary consideration. Live In 
diana town of 75,000. State age, experience and salary de- 
sired with opportunity for good advancement. 

Address “R. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED-—GOOD LIVE EXPERIENCED 
Yard-Foreman for retail lumber yard near Chicago. 


Must 
know grades. Capable of handling men. Give full particu- 
lars, experience and references. 


dress M. 53,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—BY LARGE LUMBER COMPANY 
A young man who is sober, energetic, reliable and experi- 
enced in general sales office work of large pine mills, pref- 
erably pine and hardwoods. Must have pleasing personality, 
be a good correspondent and have had experience in freight 
rates and traffic matters. To the man possessing the above 
qualifications with initiative and executive ability, this will 
afford an ‘egg | for advancement to something better 
after such ability has been demonstrated. Give list of 
former employers, salary expected and how soon could re- 
port in first letter. 

Address 


THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 
Whose services we are anxious to secure in our Cypress 
Lumber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 
M ft. (day) capacity are modern and first-class in every 
particular. 

Only a top-notch erecting mechanic who has already 
made good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants 
and who has also had broad lumber manufacturing experi- 
ence as manager, under exacting requirements, will be con- 
sidered. Applicants should respond in own handwriting, 
explaining periods of their lumbering service, naming the 
mills erected entirely under their own supervision as chief 
or if as chief’s first assistant. 

To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
always on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, 
the right man in the right place, we_have a steady position 
‘at better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary ex- 
pected and mail copies of recommendation. 

Address “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office assistant. Capable, ambitious young man of good habits 
and clear record, in lumber sales department of wholesale 


“Pp, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








manufacturer. Location Central Wisconsin. Give experience 
and full particulars. 
Address “R, 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED_—FIRST CLASS SETTER 
Presscott Set Works. 
MILLBORO LUMBER CO., INC., 
Hotchkiss, Va. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER, GENERAL HUSTLER 
With lumber experience retail yard near N. Y. City, in New 
Jersey. Must not be afraid to get your hands dirty. Don't 
expect large salary to start; if can make good will increase 
after first year. 

Address 





“R. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGERS. 

Not just ordinary job-holders but real, live men of ex- 
perience, who are looking for a permanently satisfactory 
connection. 

Address 





“Pp, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A RELIABLE MAN 
Experienced in drying of wood products. Must be familiar 
with dry kilns. Also a first class planing mill superintend- 
ent. Both must furnish good references and state salary 
expected in first letter. 
Address “Pp, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO LOOK AFTER MACHINERY 
Of Lidgerwood 4 line Steam Skidder. Must have had ex- 
perience with wire rope. 

GIRARD LUMBER CO., Dunbar, Wis. 


WANTED-—AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC 
Young man with some knowledge of reconsigning and freight 
rates. Bookkeeping, stenography or sales experience also 
desirable. Give complete history, reference and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
ddress “K, 62,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY CLERK 
For Trading Post, West Coast Africa, $100 month and ex- 
penses. Two years’ contract. 
Address “M,. 89,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A PERFECTLY SOBER MAN 
Preferably. married, who is a capable and experienced box 
factory superintendent. Location is in one of the nearby 
northern states. Good opportunity and a good fair salary for 
the right man. Pay depends entirely on ability and results. 
If interested 

Address 


YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT 
With the rail business to serve as salesman and buyer and 
qualified to do general office work when not on the road. 
Want a man who has had experience in classing and grading 
rails. Character must be first-class with best of references. 
Written application will be promptly considered. 

ddress P. O. BOX 273, Mobile, Ala. 

















“T,, 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























